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INTRODUCTION 


O N January 21, 1954, the freezing, murky waters of Inchon 
Harbour, Korea, closed over the heads of 28 US Marines 
after their vessel was rammed by another carrying Chinese 
prisoners. 

American policy killed those Marines. The American 
Command was at that time illegally and forcibly handing 
over 14,000 Chinese and 7,000 Korean prisoners by “releasing” 
them to their enemies. The Marines, who were escorting 
the Chinese prisoners to Taiwan, were merely the latest victims 
of Washington perfidy in manipulating the prisoner-of-war 
issue for military and political purposes. They can be added 
to the scores of thousands of Americans killed and wounded 
between December 1951, when the Americans began to raise 
the fake issue of “voluntary repatriation” at Panmunjom, and 
July 1953, when the fighting stopped. 

A few weeks before these American Marines plummeted 
into the mud of Inchon Harbour, American “Ambassador” 
Arthur Dean had walked out of negotiations then being held 
at Panmunjom to arrange for a Korean Political Conference. 
That was on December 12, 1953, when the Chinese delegate 
Huang Hua described as “perfidy,” American connivance in 
the forced abduction of 27,000 North Korean prisoners by 
Syngman Rhee six months earlier. By January 20, 1954, the 
Americans were extending their perfidy by handing over an¬ 
other 22,000 prisoners to their enemies, Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek, in open and wanton violation of the Armistice 
Agreement they had solemnly signed. 

It would be hard to find a word more aptly defining 
American actions in every phase of the truce talks than 
“perfidy.” Roget gives a list of near misses: baseness, vileness, 
improbity, dishonour, disgrace, fraud, faithlessness, breach 
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of faith, Judas kiss, deception, guile, perversion, deceit, 
knavery, villainy, duplicity and so on. The Chinese delegate 
said “perfidy” and the shaft went home. 

Deanes blunder, for which he was ignominiously sacked, 
was to draw world attention to the fitting description of what 
the whole gigantic American propaganda machine had tried 
to hide throughout the long truce negotiations. Dean was 
clumsier than American chief truce delegate Harrison who 
seven months earlier had swallowed the word “perfidious.” 
(On May 13, 1953, Harrison had presented a blueprint in 
advance for the Rhee abduction of the 27,000 North Korean 
prisoners as a “plan” to hand all North Korean prisoners 
over to Rhee immediately on conclusion of an armistice. Nam 
II immediately denounced the plan as “perfidious.” It was 
condemned by world opinion and hurriedly withdrawn by 
Harrison. But the perfidious plan was followed by the per¬ 
fidious act of conniving in the Rhee abduction.) 

American perfidy was not restricted to the handling of 
the prisoner-of-war question. The course of the truce talks 
was one act of perfidy after another. No deceit was too great 
or too small to find its place in the American repertoire of 
villainy. Their major deceit was to use the prisoners of war 
as the means of prolonging the war, in the course of which 
they developed the villainous, double-dyed perfidy of trying 
to pass off the forcible detention and final handing over of 
scores of thousands of prisoners to their enemies as a new 
“humanitarian” principle of “voluntary repatriation.” When 
this device could no longer prevent peace, they tried to 
pretend that the forcibly detained prisoners had “voluntarily” 
renounced their own lands and homes because they objected 
to the existence of “Communist” governments. This was 
to be their main “propaganda” victory of the war but it 
misfired. 

America was one of the powers responsible for drawing 
up the Geneva Convention of 1949, which requires that all 
prisoners shall be repatriated whatever opinion they might 
seem to have, or that their captors might say they had. In 
the Korean war the Americans never gave a moment’s con¬ 
sideration to this grave international commitment which was 
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specifically designed to prevent prisoners from being coerced 
to deny their allegiance to their flag. 

What ghastly forms such coercion can take was briefly 
dealt with in a limited way by the authors in Koje Unscreened/^ 
on the basis of a minimum of information which trickled 
out of the horror camps on Koje and Cheju islands. The 
facts given there have now been more than proved by the 
vast mass of evidence given by returning prisoners; by official 
reports of the neutral powers who supervised the prisoner 
question; by evidence given in the presence of the world 
press—undeniable even though nearly incredible. 

It is enough to destroy this new American principle 
which dates back to the days when any man captured in 
battle became the bondslave of his captor. It is obvious that 
a prisoner of war has lost his “freedom of choice” and his 
freedom of expression. He can choose what his captor permits, 
or he can suffer the consequences of refusing. Under the new 
violation of international law which the Americans first called 
“voluntary repatriation’’ the prisoner becomes political capital 
and subject to coercion to change his allegiance—just what 
the Geneva Convention strove to prevent. But that is only 
one side of the medal. The prisoner-of-war issue in Korea— 
America’s “gimmick”—has to be seen in relation to America’s 
plans for global war, hot and cold. 

A study of United States perfidy in the closing stages of 
the Korean war is necessary for an understanding of what 
may develop in the future. The prisoner issue is not the 
whole thing but the main facet, through which can be seen 
the pattern of perfidy that nearly succeeded in bringing about 
a third world war. Emphasis has shifted elsewhere, but an 
understanding of American methods in Korea will stand in 
good stead for discovering the truth behind the mass-produced 
fictions in all other fields of American influence. 


• Koje Unscreened, by Wilfred Burchett and Alan Winnington. 
Published by the authors, Box 545, Peking, China. 
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CHAPTER I 


WAR —BIGGER AND HOTTER 
— OR TRUCE? 


T he restrained hush of waiting changed to a gasp of horror 
as the first ghosts of men from Koje Island tottered out 
of American ambulances and fell weeping into the arms of 
their own Korean and Chinese people. The shocking scenes 
at Panmunjom on the first day of the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners were to be repeated and enlarged day by 
day as pitiful shattered relics of men came back from the 
modern Belsens created by the Americans at Koje and Cheju 
islands. 

Haggard, with faces dank and moist like corpses, bearing 
the hideous mutilations of experimental surgery, some vacant¬ 
eyed, girls driven mad by attempted rapes, the stumbling 
parade of prisoners passed before the stony eyes of Americans 
in natty ‘‘pinks’' who checked off their victims and even man¬ 
aged to grin. Half of the prisoners in many ambulances were 
lacking legs, often both legs. Even men missing two legs and 
without artificial ones were not treated by the Americans as 
stretcher cases, so plentiful were amputees. In a single hour 
it was possible to see six people delivered who lacked all four 
limbs—hacked back to mere torsos. 

Hate for all things American fired the returning Koreans 
and Chinese with enough energy at that moment to rip off 
their newly issued American clothes and stamp them into the 
ground, hurl their new toothbrushes, packets of coarse tooth- 
powder and tiny towels back into the ambulances so that they 
would carry nothing American with them into North Korea. 
Those whose closeness to death had earned them the need 
for a stretcher, managed to put out enough strength to push 
off the litter their few paltry American possessions, newly 
issued as they said “for propaganda. We never had anything 
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issued before.’" Foul packages of mouldy corn and shreds 
of what looked like pickled straw which was issued as food, 
they hurled back into the ambulances with notes saying: 
“American economy must be crumbling to issue this as food 
for humans. So we return it.” But somehow everyone had 
managed to make and conceal a tiny flag and preserve it 
through repeated searches. All had somehow made passable 
Korean and Chinese military caps and badges. 

Even this grim ballet of mutilated men and women could 
not dull the bright hopes that rose everywhere in the world 
on that April day, for the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners could open the door—slammed shut six months 
earlier by the Americans—to renewed truce talks. Hopes of 
a Korean ceasefire had gradually ebbed away since on October 
8, 1952, America’s chief delegate Harrison had carried out 
his orders to break off the negotiations. He did not even 
listen to a compromise plan put forward on that day by the 
Korean and Chinese delegates, which included many points 
demanded by the Americans. This new proposal was sup¬ 
pressed. Washington withheld it entirely from the “UN” 
press and the British Foreign Office had to admit in London 
that they knew of it only by reading it in the Daily Worker, 

Subsequent events proved that the Americans wanted to 
have their hands free for a final all-out effort to gain military 
victory, even if it meant war with China and the danger of 
a new world war. 

That October was a month of important American com¬ 
ings and goings. Admiral Arthur Radford, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, visited Korea and Tokyo before 
hurrying to a meeting on board a flagship off the coast of 
Taiwan (Formosa). By a curious chance William C. Foster, 
Under-Secretary of Defence, also fresh from a Korea trip, 
was meeting Chiang Kai-shek, and John Hodge, Chief of the 
US Land Forces, arrived in Korea. 

Big events were brewing. As Harrison walked out of 
the meetings at Panmunjom, the American Command hurled 
US and ROK troops into wave after wave of assaults on the 
vital Triangle area near Kumhua on the Central Front. One 
week after Harrison’s walkout, the French Press Agency 
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(AFP) reported in a dispatch datelined '‘With the Task Force 
in Korean Waters, October 15” that “An American task force, 
approaching the size of that of the Inchon landing today 
demonstrated off Kojo Island (not to be confused with Koje, 
authors) on the Communist northeast Korean coast. Officers 
with the force said the demonstration would draw the Com¬ 
munist troops into defensive positions on the beach where 
American guns and aircraft could pound them.” Other re¬ 
ports said that the troops got into landing craft, approached 
the beaches, were recalled, re-embarked and taken south of 
the battleline to be put ashore in South Korea, AFP laconically 
reported without comment the statement that it was “never 
intended” to land any troops. But since the United Nations 
General Assembly was opening on October 14 with Korea as 
its main item, the Harrison walkout, the offensive on the 
Central Front and the amphibious “demonstration” provided 
exactly the MacArthur type of accomplished fact for the 
General Assembly. It would be hard for America’s “allies” 
to take action to end the war if a major offensive was under 
way and a bridgehead established threatening the whole line 
far to the north of the battle-front. Such manoeuvres were 
intended to pay high dividends at the General Assembly and 
after. 

On October 16, at the UN Acheson carried the American 
plan a stage further by demanding more men and more money 
for the Korean war. He made no reference to the proposals 
and offers made by the Koreans and Chinese in efforts to 
get the talks going again. But these had already been widely 
circulated and Acheson’s blundering efforts to hector his 
“allies” could not hide the bad news from the war fronts. 
Marine Corps Commandant Lemuel C. Shepherd charged that 
the US Air Force efforts to prevent supplies reaching the 
Korean and Chinese forces were a “fizzle”—a fact already 
known to everyone. US war correspondents from the front 
wrote: “There seems to be a lot of silly speculation in the 
United States and elsewhere suggesting that now that the 
truce talks are in suspension we should smash our way rapidly 
north to the Yalu River. This might be an excellent idea 
except for one minor handicap—^we can’t do it. We can’t even 
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take the measly, little hills that lie in the demarcation zone 
between the Communists and the US without fearful losses... 
amateur strategists like to speculate on the possibility of a 
combined amphibious landing and paratroop drop far to the 
north... any of these might work—if we had two spare 
armies.. 

With every fresh example of American bellicosity, uneasi¬ 
ness grew among her reluctant satellites. London reports said 
that British officials wanted the US to take “another look’’ 
at the proposals put forward by the Korean and Chinese nego¬ 
tiators on the day Harrison walked out. At the United 
Nations, Acheson had to drop his demands for more men and 
money for Korea and even had to drop all hopes of getting a 
resolution adopted expressing confidence in America’s conduct 
of the war in Korea. Washington’s allies feared that this 
might be a signal for fresh adventures by those on whom the 
bloodstained mantle of MacArthur had fallen. 

There was no doubt where the world stood: With almost 
the sole exception of the policy makers in the White House 
and Pentagon, it wanted peace in Korea. There was no doubt 
where the American public stood: Eisenhower during these 
days got himself elected to the Presidency by as typical a bit of 
perfidy as he displayed later—the promise to go to Korea and 
end the war. He went but he did not end the war. Instead, he 
talked vaguely about the distant prospects of peace and went 
straight into a huddle on board the cruiser “Helena” with the 
members of his all-millionaires cabinet. From this highly 
publicised meeting little emerged except that the President- 
Elect was interested in meeting General Douglas MacArthur to 
hear from the aged warmonger in person his “clear and definite 
solution” to the Korean war. It seemed that everyone except 
Eisenhower knew that MacArthur’s policy for “ending” the 
Korean war was by war on China and probably the Soviet 
Union. Optimism over Eisenhower’s visit to Korea quickly 
changed to alarm. People who had been taken in by his 
electioneering promises began to like Ike less. 

The Central Front battles were now over and the bill 
was coming in. There was nothing in it to encourage 
squandermania among America’s “allies.” Writing of the cost 
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of this acid-test of US arms, AP said on November 2, 1952: 
“The Allies have paid a price in blood and ammunition that 
has shaken Allied Commanders and will jolt the public when 
the full cost is finally revealed. . . . (This battle) is the 
second bloodiest engagement in the 28 months of the Korean 
war in the loss of highly trained troops. It is surpassed only 
by the 8th Army’s disastrous defeat of 1950 in North Korea.” 
That message was written four weeks before the Americans 
finally called off the offensive at the end of November. 

During this bloody fiasco of American arms, when they 
recklessly tried to crack the unbreakable defences and destroy 
the unbombable bunker system of the Korean and Chinese 
troops, they called into battle: the US 7th and 25th Divisions, 
ROK 2nd and 9th Divisions, Columbian and Ethiopian battal¬ 
ions, 17 field artillery battalions and five tank companies; 
they poured out more than 2,000,000 rounds of shells and 
over 3,000 bombs; at the height of the battle artillery scores 
of 30,000 rounds nightly were recorded; in three square kilo¬ 
metres of battle area, the heights were levelled down by two 
metres over-all as a result of the bombardment. 

Nothing that the mechanised power of America could do 
was enough to move the battleline northwards. It was com¬ 
monly said by journalists that the atomic bomb itself would 
be quite useless against the deep and scientifically built de¬ 
fences against which the Americans hurled themselves for 
six weeks in a small sector, suffering untold losses for no 
purpose at all. It was already more than clear that there 
was no possibility of cracking the Korean front northwards. 

Now began a period when the Eisenhower administration 
did all it could behind the backs of its “allies” to drag them 
into a different war, a bigger and “hotter” war—an Asian war 
at least and perhaps a world war—in preference to the alter¬ 
native of peace in Korea without an American victory. 

In December 1952, Eisenhower, MacArthur and Dulles met 
in Dulles’ home, bringing the two architects of the Korean war 
together with the new President, 

Gradually the incoming President lifted the curtain on 
the “new and dynamic US Far Eastern military strategy” 
worked out at the meeting between Eisenhower and Mac- 
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Arthur. Quoting a “usually well-informed military source” 
UP said that “high military officials fully support the view¬ 
point of Eisenhower and other Republican leaders of the next 
administration that initiative in the hot wars in the Far East 
must be wrested from the Communists.” Eisenhower would 
encourage Chiang Kai-shek to attack the Chinese mainland 
and demand of Britain and France “an effective blockade” of 
China. “New measures for making the hot war in Korea far 
hotter” were receiving close attention, said the source and 
hinted that use of the “tactical atom bomb” was under con¬ 
sideration. 

At this point in the American march to bigger and hotter 
wars, Joseph Stalin sent out a call for peace. Questioned 
by New York Times diplomatic correspondent James Reston, 
Stalin replied that he believed America and the Soviet Union 
could live in peace, that he was willing to meet Eisenhower 
and that the Soviet Union was willing to cooperate in any 
new diplomatic effort to end the Korean war. Stalin’s peace 
call rang through the world on Christmas Day 1952. On the 
same day Britain’s Prime Minister announced that he was 
packing his bags to visit Eisenhower and out-going President 
Truman in Washington. “Anxiety over the possible results 
of Eisenhower’s visit to Korea and his subsequent conference 
with General Douglas Mac Arthur were said to be the prime 
factors in Churchill’s sudden decision to visit the US,” report¬ 
ed UP. “(Churchill’s) main object is averting the war which 
his advisers believe could well flare up from any unwarranted 
or precipitate action in the Far East. . . 

American plans went ahead. Whether Churchill was 
bought off or merely ticked off, the war went on with the 
British government still backing it. On January 8, Eisen¬ 
hower was “assured of strong Congressional support” if he 
decided to use the atom bomb in Korea. On January 8 also, 
General Barcus, Commanding General of the US 5th Air Force 
in Korea, called a meeting of Wing Commanders to plan a 
major operation against the massive road-rail bridge com¬ 
plex above Sinanju. Air Force Colonel Andrew J. Evans, 
Jr., was present at the meeting as acting Wing Commander 
of the 58th Fighter-Bomber Wing. Colonel Evans, who was 
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later captured, stated in sworn testimony that orders were 
given to take special measures to stop the supply of materials 
to the Korean front by closing the route over the Chongchon 
River bridge complex near Sinanju, using high explosives and 
germ bombs in a “maximum effort operation against the 
bridges” by the whole 5th Air Force. Evans and other cap¬ 
tured pilots testified that for five days beginning January 10, 
1953, germ and high explosive bombs were launched against 
this area. (One of the authors crossed the bridges a few days 
after the end of this offensive and they were still intact.) 

The war kept on going badly for the Americans—from 
bad to worse. Ike was very willing to have other people 
fight, but GI morale could not stand the let-down caused 
by Eisenhower’s failure to keep his promise of peace. 
“Between 25,000 and 30,000 servicemen were on the daily list 
of deserters or personnel absent without leave,” on January 1, 
1953, according to the Louisville Times. 

As soon as Eisenhower was inaugurated, with his cabinet 
of munitions tycoons, the new President’s plan—“never to be 
formally announced,” said UP—was outlined in an inspired 
story by that agency’s Frank Eleazer from Washington. “Sxm- 
day’s ill-fated assault against T-Bone Hill stirred anxious 
Congressional speculation about steps President Eisenhower 
may be planning to bring the Korean war to an end. . . .” 

This assault was the scandalous “Operation Smack,” 
described as a “criminal lapse of judgement” and otherwise 
by the US press. The battle was carried out according to a 
three-colour mimeographed scenario, a seven-page time-table 
boimd in card for three top-generals and press correspondents 
who watched from a front-line bunker equipped with a stove. 

Eleazer said, of Operation Smack: “Allied planes and 
artillery blasted the hill into what should have been nothing 
but rubble. But when the Allied infantrymen moved up the 
ridge, the Red soldiers rose unscathed from holes and nailed 
the attack with grenades and rifle fire. Not even atomic bombs 
could be coimted on to drive the Communists from the tunnels 
and trenches, the Congressional experts believe.” 

Therefore, a two-part plan had been evolved, said Eleazer: 
“Plan one, according to Congressional reports, calls for an 
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amphibious assault behind the Red lines, possibly near Won¬ 
san, coupled with a push from the southwest to cut off from 
their allies three divisions of North Korean troops in that 
sector, plus air attacks on rail communications centres by 
non-atomic bombs. . . . 

“Plan two is the same, with these controversial extras: 
A naval blockade of the China coast, air attacks on Red bases 
in Manchuria and guerilla attacks on the Chinese mainland 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosan troops. . . . Either plan 
embodies new risks. . . . Also neither plan would guarantee 
final settlement. . . .” 

Eisenhower’s announcement on February 2 that the 
American 7th Fleet, while still protecting Chiang Kai-shek, 
would not prevent the “Generalissimo” from launching 
attacks against the Chinese mainland proved even to the more 
gullible that Eisenhower’s ideas on how to “end” the Korean 
war differed little if at all from those of the ill-starred Mac- 
Arthur. It showed that “the US intends to see the Korean 
war through to the end. . .” commented the French Press 
Agency. General Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, admitted that encouraging the Kuomintang 
to attack China would increase the risk of war with China. 

The Eisenhower administration announced through Ad¬ 
miral Radford on February 6—according to UP—that “Eisen¬ 
hower is considering a naval blockade of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist (sic) mainland .... Chairman Dewey Short, Re¬ 
publican, Missouri, said the majority of his House Armed 
Services Committee seemed to favour....” Reuter announced 
from Taipeh on February 6 that the Americans were already 
having talks with Chiang Kai-shek on how to impose a naval 
blockade of the Chinese coast. 

US diehards went into action led by Senator Styles 
Bridges who demanded, among what he defined as “positive” 
proposals for ending the “third world war,” the use of atomic 
weapons in Korea, sending US planes into Manchuria and a 
naval blockade. Van Fleet, America’s most loquacious and 
bloody-minded general since MacArthur, chimed in to say 
“that the UN could launch an offensive and break the Korean 
deadlock.” But what was involved in an offensive was made 
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clear on the same day by General Omar Bradley who on the 
basis of what he had seen in Korea “informed Senators that 
to win the war by an offensive in Korea would require a 
vast increase in American mobilisation and would be possible 
only at the cost of heavy casualties. . . . Even then Bradley 
would give no guarantee of an early military victory. . . . 
Bradley’s testimony,” noted UP’s John L. Steele, “seemed at 
odds with the statement by General James Van Fleet. . . .” 
Other sources quoted Bradley as saying that even with total 
mobilisation, victory could not be guaranteed. But whatever 
the results might be, whatever the risks of general war, it was 
already clear that America was determined to go ahead and 
drag her allies deeper in. 

The British public now began to exert that sort of 
irresistible pressure which no government has been able to 
ignore. Under its impulsion Labour MPs demanded that 
Churchill “withdraw all British personnel from Korea having 
regard to the frequent unilateral actions of other powers . . . 
and the helpless vulnerability of this island in an atomic war.” 
In a matter of days Labour MPs were even demanding a 
split with the US if Washington remained “headstrong and 
adventurous.” There were reports that Churchill could not 
even carry many Tory MPs with him if he bowed to America 
on the issue of blockading China. The Tory government 
itself would fall if it went along with Washington’s new 
adventures. 

Still refusing to withdraw from the Korean war, the British 
government had to take some steps. On February 17, Lord 
Reading, the Foreign Under-Secretary, was put up in the House 
of Lords to "state that “Britain may consider sailing her ships 
in convoy in the China seas if attacks on them by Chinese 
nationalists and others continue.” The spectre was called up 
of clashes between British and American warships. On the 
same day as Lord Reading’s statement Eisenhower told a news 
conference that he was not “officially” considering a blockade 
of China. 

But if Eisenhower had capitulated on the blockade, he still 
intended to go ahead with the rest of his plans for hotter war, 
and to use them to whip his allies into line. The French Press 
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Agency reported from Washington that the Eisenhower ad¬ 
ministration “is leaning towards an all-out spring offensive in 
Korea to reoccupy the 'MacArthur Line' at the 40th Parallel. 
Observers thought that such an attack might be co-ordinated 
with an amphibious landing behind the Communist lines in 
Korea. They said this policy would also have the advantage 
of consolidating western solidarity.” This last neat phrase 
simply meant the old tactic of confronting America's satellites 
v/ith an accomplished fact and forcing them to go along. 

America went ahead with actions to “consolidate western 
solidarity.” Superforts “roared up to the Yalu River to spill 
110 tons of bombs ... on the doorstep of Manchuria” on 
February 20, and United Press’ Donald Gonzales reported from 
Washington that the Eisenhower administration was planning 
“on the basis that the war will continue.” Air Force Secre¬ 
tary Harold Talbott with a string of top Air Force brass visited 
Korea, just after the 5th Air Force Commander had said that 
to form a new battleline at the waist of Korea—-the “Mac- 
Arthur Line”—“would demand a sharp build-up in UN air 
power.” Van Fleet, now in America and still as avidly de¬ 
manding a hotter war in Korea, was notably vague when it 
came to the question of what such a rise in temperature would 
involve. Armed Services Chairman Dewey Short commented 
drily, “His only answer was more of everything—more of our 
own troops and more ROK divisions.” 

Under immense public pressure—that occasional baro¬ 
meter, the mass circulation Daily Mirror was demanding that 
Churchill act to stop America “making dangerous mistakes 
that could land us in a third world war”—the British govern¬ 
ment sent Eden in the footprints of Churchill to see Eisen¬ 
hower. But Eden emerged merely having exchanged a Brit¬ 
ish promise to tighten the embargo of goods sold to China 
for Dulles’ “categoric assurance that the US will not engage 
in any new military operations in the Far East without first 
consulting the British government. This guarantee includes 
blockading the coast of China, use of atomic weapons or bombs 
or bombing targets in Manchuria,” said Washington Columnist 
Robert S, Allen. 

The actual position was put in an “amazingly frank” state- 
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merit by Lt. General William Bridgeford, former Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in Korea. He said it was by 
that time “impossible for the UN forces to win the war in 
Korea.” Actually everyone knew that, but it was not the 
issue. America could keep her “allies” in unhappy collabora¬ 
tion in the Korean war but obviously faced possible isola¬ 
tion if the Pentagon tried to win the Korean war in China or 
the Soviet Union. Clearly the strength of the Korean-Chi- 
nese battle positions had proved too much for the President 
whose first act of perfidy had been to tear up his promise 
to end the Korean war. Military bankruptcy left the Ameri¬ 
cans no way to turn. The time was ripe for a new effort to 
bring peace and the lowering of tensions. 

At this moment, on March 28, 1953, Kim II Sung and 
Peng Teh-huai, Commanders-in-Chief of the Korean People's 
Army and the Chinese People's Volunteers, wrote to Mark 
Clark proposing that liaison officers meet to arrange the 
priority exchange of sick and wounded prisoners as provided 
in the Geneva Convention. The commanders said that the 
exchange should also lead to the settlement of “the entire 
question of the prisoners of war, thereby achieving an armis¬ 
tice in Korea 

The official London Press Service of March 30 noted 
. . the British government further hoped that the agree¬ 
ment on the exchange of sick and wounded may lead to a 
settlement of the main prisoner-of-war question.” On March 
30, Chou En-lai, China’s Foreign Minister, went right out to 
meet the Americans’ publicly stated standpoint on the knotty 
prisoner question by proposing that prisoners not directly 
repatriated should be handed over to a neutral state to permit 
the settlement of the prisoner problem. There was nothing 
the Americans could do about it. With ill-grace they met the 
Korean and Chinese delegates and fixed the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners. 

Against the Chinese proposal to send back about 600 pris¬ 
oners (5 percent of those held), the Americans agreed to 
return 5,800 (4.3 percent). Later it was seen that the Ameri¬ 
cans had held back many sick and wounded prisoners who 
were returned in the big exchange. But in April, those select- 
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ed for return to North Korea and China were hastily given 
their first clothing issue since capture, presented with their 
first toothbrush and herded into transports. At Pusan, the 
halt, maimed and suffering were jammed 50 at a time into 
steel freight trucks and ordered to squat without talking. No 
water was issued for any purpose and only two “meals’" for 
the whole journey, consisting of inedible rotten grain that 
America had several times failed to sell in the world market 
before finally feeding it to her prisoners. Some prisoners 
arrived bearing burns from flamethrowers and spitting blood 
from concentrated tear-gas used against them on the journey. 
Among 21 Korean women prisoners handed over was one 
staring vacantly from insane eyes—driven mad by persistent 
rape attempts of American guards. At Panmunjom, pot¬ 
bellied cigar-chewing American officers stood around sneer¬ 
ing at harrowing scenes that brought tears to the eyes of 
soldiers. 

But it was bad publicity. America was trying to con¬ 
vince a skeptical world that the war had been kept going for 
two years because of tenderness toward Korean and Chinese 
prisoners. Now here were hacked wrecks of men and women 
being handed over with all the horrors of Belsen and Buchen- 
wald stamped unmistakably on their wan faces and dank skin. 
From the first day of the handover, the Americans excluded 
their press from the northern exchange point and with typ¬ 
ical duplicity blamed the exclusion on the Koreans and Chi¬ 
nese. Staff officers had agreed that “unauthorised” persons 
should be kept out of the receiving areas. The Americans 
classified their “UN” pressmen as “unauthorised” to enter 
either receiving area and put them in a special stand where 
they could watch but not talk to the American and British 
prisoners being exchanged. On the first day, the “UN” press¬ 
men asked for permission to enter the Korean-Chinese receiv¬ 
ing area and permission was instantly given. The American 
security officers however forbade them to enter “because of 
the agreement.” The authors assured the American pressmen 
that the Korean-Chinese side did not interpret the agreement 
as excluding them and the journalists pressed their control 
officer until he agreed to ask the Korean-Chinese control 
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officer. He was officially told that the pressmen could enter 
and with that staggering effrontery which has characterised 
so many American actions in Panmunjom, he promptly went 
back to the pressmen and said: “There is no answer” from 
the Korean-Chinese control officer. On subsequent days, the 
pressmen brought more pressure on their control officer and 
were eventually allowed to enter. But the Americans had 
succeeded in preventing any publicity in the press of the 
“Free World” during the first days, when public interest 
would have been at its peak in the contrast between the con¬ 
ditions of the prisoners handed over by the opposing sides. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BALL-POINT PEN MURDERS 


I T was very awkward for the American Air Force. For 
three years they had publicised their incessant bombing 
of the single road from north to south under the charming 
title of ‘‘Operation Strangle” and now they had to face the 
possibility that the American and other prisoners would travel 
down that road and provide living proof that the air inter¬ 
diction programme was indeed a “fizzle.” 

It was very awkward for the Psychological Warfare 
section. Letters to their homes, which the Army authorities 
had been so unmannered as to open and read, showed that 
the vast majority of American and British prisoners had 
nothing but good words to say about their captors. 

It was equally awkward for Eisenhower’s back-room 
advisers. The Korean-Chinese offers to exchange prisoners and 
agree to have the prisoner issue decided by neutrals had sent 
a wave of joy round the world and made many more millions 
of people aware that the Korean and Chinese desire for peace 
was genuine and that peace was being prevented by Washing¬ 
ton stubbornness. 

Immediately it became plain that the sick and wounded 
prisoner exchange agreement would be signed, the US Air 
Force developed a frantic all-out air offensive to try to make 
the north-south road impassable. Night after night aircraft 
were sent to attack towns and villages along the route, with 
special concentration on the bridges. Fighter-bombers fiew 
along the route by day bombing and rocketting bridges from 
low levels. Noting this strange increase of activity, a corre¬ 
spondent of the French Press Agency asked the reason in 
Tokyo and wrote on April 9, two days before the agreement 
v/as signed: “Observers here today considered that con¬ 
tinuous bombing operations by the UN over North Korea were 
intended to deal a heavy blow to Communist lines of com- 
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munication before a possible armistice was signed. The num¬ 
ber of sorties flown by UN planes yesterday was one third 
larger than the average daily.’* 

While the American, British and other prisoners were 
collecting at Pyoktong and having a series of hilarious fare¬ 
well parties with their colleagues and Chinese guards, Okina¬ 
wa-based Superforts were ranging the night skies pouring 
down hundreds of tons of bombs to delay their arrival at 
Kaesong beyond the deadline and thus conceal their “Strangle” 
fiasco. As they bade farewell to their friends, the returning 
“UN” prisoners swore to do all in their power to make Eisen¬ 
hower keep his promise to end the Korean war and get the 
other prisoners back. They said goodbye with genuine sor¬ 
row at leaving so many friends and set out in lorries, loaded 
with provisions, fruit, beer and cigarettes, for the trip to 
Kaesong. 

As they left, US reconnaissance planes swept the skies 
looking for the red-flagged convoy but after a two-day search 
were still admitting failure to locate it. This was another 
Air Force fizzle and as usual “Operation Strangle” fizzled. 
The non-Korean prisoners arrived in Kaesong three hours 
ahead of schedule, having been spotted by American aircraft 
only at lunchtime on the last day. All down the road, pris¬ 
oners remarked on the recent bomb craters dotting the rice 
paddies around bridges. 

On April 12, the day following the signing of the agree¬ 
ment, the Defence Department began a campaign to destroy 
in advance anything the prisoners might say about their 
excellent treatment as captives. In admitting that 29,000 
POW letters had been opened and “virtually all” contained 
some statements reflecting well on the Korean and Chinese 
authorities, the Defence Chiefs disclosed the real feelings of 
the American prisoners and their own fear. An inner-office 
message to the chief of the UP Tokyo bureau said: “The 
Army doesn’t want them spreading Communism at home but 
is well aware of the demand to get the boys home regardless 
of it.” Here is already disclosed American intention to detain 
their own POWs who might not say what Washington wanted. 

Behind a press ballyhoo about “Freedom Gate” through 
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which the prisoners would step, “Freedom Village” where 
they would be processed and “Freedom Airlift” which would 
fly them home, barbed wire cages were got ready and the 
Army prepared a “re-orientation” course and special planes 
to fly the prisoners to jails camouflaged as “mental hos¬ 
pitals.” There was much sinister talk of mental sickness and 
psychiatric treatment, “brain-washing” and “counter-brain- 
washing,” ail the catchpenny phrases of the Psychological 
Warfare Division. This was a grotesque fraud to convince the 
public that the prisoners were mentally sick and to keep 
any prisoner who spoke well of the Koreans and Chinese 
out of sight until he could be “rc-oriented.” It was clear that 
atrocity stories would be required by the Army as the price 
for a prisoner’s return to his family. The puppets of South 
Korea, unhampered by public opinion as were the US Defence 
Chiefs, announced that all the returning South Korean sick 
and wounded would be isolated in concentration camps for 
at least six months. 

When the first American and British prisoners stepped 
out of the Korean ambulances in the crisp April sunshine, 
there were signs that the American propaganda machine was 
not geared for all possible situations. Perhaps the Ameri¬ 
cans believed their own propaganda, and expected to receive 
a similar collection of mutilated ghosts to those they were 
delivering in the North. In that case, the press could be 
left to itself to wring the Stateside heartstrings. But instead, 
the non-Korean and Rhee soldiers, warmly clad in quilted 
clothes, stepped jauntily out, sunburned, ruddy, happy and 
laughing, shaking hands with their Chinese escorts, as fat and 
healthy a group of sick and wounded as could be imagined. 
Although the Korean-Chinese side had made the rule that any 
person with even a minor leg disability had to have a stretcher, 
there were few stretcher cases. 

Waving and cheering happily to the pressmen, they step¬ 
ped through the “Freedom Gate” into a tent, from which they 
emerged a few minutes later, silent and thoughtful, like men 
who had suddenly been brought face to face with a reality 
they did not expect. In that tent they had their first briefing 
as pawns of the American psychological warfare experts. 
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Surprised, but like the prisoners not yet ‘‘oriented,’" the 
correspondents at first wrote factual accounts of what they 
had seen. Even with all the “processing” to eliminate prison¬ 
ers classified as too “mentally ill” to meet the press, the Army 
could not find prisoners willing at short notice to tell flat lies. 

Associated Press reported interviews with selected pris¬ 
oners that day and said “American soldiers returning from 
the Communist prison camps told a story today of general¬ 
ly good treatment.” AP reported that prisoner Kenyon 
Wagner, praising his medical treatment, said he had been 
given “the whole works.” According to AP another prisoner. 
Corporal Theodore Jackson, spoke highly of the treatment. 
“To my idea,” he said, “they did fair, about the best they 
could do I think with the medicines they had.” AP was told 
by Pfc William R. Brock, Jr. that there was no barbed wire 
round their camps, they were issued with a quilt and blanket 
for each man and that their houses had floor heating. He 
had never seen a prisoner ill-treated. 

The returnees told of the complete religious freedom they 
had in the camps for all types of religious creed. Football 
matches were held all the time with prizes given by the camp 
authorities. The prisoners had their own barbers and were 
shaved every day. UP reported on the first day that a British 
prisoner Arthur Hunt said that there was a daily sick call 
and all prisoners were inoculated against various diseases. 
Albert Hawkins, a British prisoner, told UP that when he 
left the camp the authorities had returned all his personal 
belongings to him. “He said his feet have been ‘slightly 
numb’ for about six months and the Chinese have been feed¬ 
ing him vitamin pills,” the UP reporter wrote. 

This was coming out too much like “Communist prop¬ 
aganda.” It might even raise hopes of peace if allowed to 
continue. Something had to be done to stop it and some¬ 
thing was done. United Press Tokyo office received an urgent 
inner-office message from New York: 

NEED ONLY LIMITED COVERAGE ON RETURN¬ 
ING POWS EXCEPT FOR TALES OF ATROCITIES 
AND SENSATIONS PAYETTE. 
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For newsmen covering the world’s biggest story of the 
day, such a cable meant only one thing—at all costs get 
atrocity stories. The order was obeyed. Atrocities, that was 
the thing! On one hand, any prisoner who refused to join 
the atrocity campaign was clearly a *‘Red.” On the other, 
an atrocity campaign was just what was needed to divert 
public feeling away from peace. 

Once United Press had started the atrocity campaign, the 
‘*rat race” was on. From that moment it was nothing but a 
scramble for the bloodiest, most incredible, tear-jerking, head¬ 
line-catching lie that could be thought up and put into a pris¬ 
oner’s mouth. Behind it, the infamous Counter-Intelligence 
Corps (CIC) pulled the strings. The returning prisoners were 
rushed to an interrogation centre masquerading under the title 
of 121st Evacuation Hospital. According to “UN” pressmen, 
a “cloak of secrecy” was flung round the camp and all phone 
calls referred to the CIC. From inside this atrocity factory, 
the CIC allowed fantastic inventions to leak out, unimagina¬ 
tively based on crimes committed by “UN” troops in Korea. 
From there too, a few prisoners were allowed out to meet the 
press, where under batteries of Klieg lights and popping flash¬ 
guns, they nervously answered “Yes” or “No” to loaded ques¬ 
tions hurled at them by scores of rabid press-wolves who 
sought mainly names and addresses to lend a faint air of 
authenticity to already-written sensations. Real journalists, 
of whom there were few enough at Panmunjorn then, told the 
authors they were horrified at the way in which the Ameri¬ 
can pressmen would build an entire fabrication on a single 
mumbled word given in answer to a series of loaded questions. 
Not all American pressmen were willing to lend themselves 
to this palpable warmongering. State Department officials 
complained to Columbia Broadcasting System that their man 
in Panmunjorn was not entering into the spirit of the atrocity 
campaign. The CBS correspondent concerned told his office 
that he was simply reporting what he saw and heard. 

Writing of the “rat race” in “Freedom Village,” Munsan, 
Time magazine’s correspondent said: “Somehow a headline 
hunting competition for ‘atrocity’ stories had started. Most 
of the voluminous file of atrocity stories last week was 
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highly exaggerated, and the total impression was entirely 
false. Under press interrogation at Munsan, prisoners talked 
of cruelty only when pressed by leading, insistent questions. 
Most of the prisoners said they had not seen their comrades 
murdered or subjected to deliberate cruelty. And when suc¬ 
cessive prisoners talked of deaths in the prison camps, some 
newsmen piled statistic on to statistic of ‘atrocity deaths’ with¬ 
out checking how much they overlapped.” 

Blandly cynical. Time puts it down to a “headline hunting 
competition” that began “somehow.” But everyone in Pan- 
munjom knew how it began. It was no coincidence that 
USIS, voice of the US State Department, and UP led the field 
in peddling these fabrications. Here was a dreadful example 
of press and radio manipulation by a militarist junta in Wash¬ 
ington to destroy the atmosphere of the truce talks and head 
off the prospects of peace. 

Medieval horrors based on strip-cartoon culture and sup¬ 
posedly committed against American prisoners poured from 
the swift moving ball-point pens of more than one hundred 
scurrying US pressmen. Thousands were journalistically 
killed and mutilated as each scrambled for the next edition’s 
“Splash.” Although the British press failed to give a true 
picture of the exchange, on the whole it refrained from 
scavenging for atrocities. Indeed it would have been hard 
for them to do so because it was already known that only a 
few more than a thousand British prisoners had been declared 
missing in Korea and that just below a thousand were listed 
as prisoners, in good health. The US Command however 
made it a practice to inflate their missing figures by includ¬ 
ing in them thousands of names of GI’s they knew to be dead 
in action. This at once allowed them to minimise their figures 
of killed-in-action for propaganda purposes and also provided 
room for atrocity inventions. 

One American prisoner who knew the whole story talked 
to the authors a few hours before he was handed over. His 
story was typical but we select it because Captain M. 
Green of Lawton, Oklahoma, one of the few officers among 
the sick and wounded was captured only three weeks after 
the war began and went through all the experiences of pris- 
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oner-of-war life. He was then forty-two, old enough to judge 
for himself. Captain Green, captured near Taejon, was 
marched north in two stages of three nights each to Seoul. 
(Some American prisoners who marched by day had been 
picked oS by US fighter planes.) He ate rice and fiish, ex¬ 
actly the same as his captors, and once during the six nights 
a pig was killed for the group, which consisted of eighty 
men. 

“We got three meals a day,” said Captain Green. “Some¬ 
times the planes were very active and we got two or even 
three meals in one. We were hungry enough but we couldn't 
eat three meals in one. We didn't want to take it all. But 
the Korean sergeant made us. He had his orders I suppose. 
Three meals was so much rice and fish and so we had to have 
it.” From Seoul he went by train to Pyongyang and later 
also by train to Manpo. “We rested by day, well away from 
the railway tracks and the only thing that scared us was being 
strafed by our own aircraft. One badly wounded man died 
and we left behind a few dysentery cases with drugs and 
guards. Fellows got dysentery because they would not keep 
discipline. The Koreans provided boiled water all along the 
route but some fellows would drink from the paddy fields.” 
There were times when the food was rough, said Green, but 
they always ate as well as or better than their guards. “If dif¬ 
ferent or better food wasn't there we couldn’t have it. But 
it was enough to live on and conditions kept improving. In 
my opinion there was no difference between treatment in 
Korean and Chinese camps. They gave us what they could 
and conditions improved throughout.” Green also praised the 
medical treatment, the excellent sports facilities in the 
camps and the general care taken of prisoners' health and 
morale. 

This sort of story, available from any of the returning 
Americans, would have painted the real picture and set at 
rest the worried hearts of parents whose sons still remained 
in the POW camps. But Washington policy was that all pris¬ 
oners, their own and others, were so much political capital. 
From their own returning men, in whom they had never 
shown any previous interest, they wanted only “atrocities 
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and sensations” to whip up pro-war hysteria among a public 
long jaded by phoney “anti-Red” horrors. 

For those prisoners, the great majority, who refused to 
lend their names to “atrocities or sensations,” or who spoke 
well of the generous treatment of the Korean and Chinese 
authorities, there was the reality of “Freedom” Gate, Village 
and Airlift—a “cloak of secrecy” and a secret flight to the 
dreaded army mental home at Valley Forge. “Not all of the 
prisoners came home to banners and trumpets,” wrote News- 
week. “One US bound plane from Tokyo travelled in nearly 
complete secrecy. Its passenger list was confidential. . . . 
The reason: some of the passengers, after ‘limited* screening 
in Tokyo, had been tentatively listed as ‘victims of Com¬ 
munist propaganda*—brain-washing. . . . They would be 
given psychiatric and medical treatment at the Valley Forge 
Army Hospital in Pennsylvania.** The patients were “burned 
up” and so were the hospital staff, Newsweek recorded and 
stated the men were met with armed guards at the airfield. 
Among them was Private Carl Kirchhausen, the first prisoner 
to be handed over in Panmunjom, and ballyhooed as the first 
to reach “Freedom.” What sort of “Freedom** was also defined 
by Associated Press in a cable from Bill Barnard. “In a sense 
they are still ‘captives,’ ** he wrote, but were “in fair condi¬ 
tion . . . they are held incommunicable in US Army hos¬ 
pitals.** Barnard noted that they were being interviewed 
“intensively” by intelligence men and even denied a 24 hours’ 
pass 

In an unusually revealing phrase, Time said “For every 
man and tired US soldier who walked or hobbled or was 
stretcher borne along the quick road home last week, there 
were stories to tell. . . .** The price of a ticket along the 
quick road home was simply a story—“atrocity or sensation.” 

Reasons for this deceitful atrocity campaign were not hard 
to find. For six months the Americans had tried to drag 
their allies into a hotter war in Korea and into committing 
acts of war against China. The pretext was “humanitarian 
tenderness” toward Korean and Chinese prisoners. In the 
end, the Koreans and Chinese had brought them back to the 
conference table by means of their sincere offer to exchange 
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sick and wounded prisoners. In the exchange they had shown 
where real humanitarianism lay. Coupled with this, the ex¬ 
treme reasonableness of Chou En-lai’s offer to reopen nego¬ 
tiations to solve the overall prisoner issue brought warm 
welcomes from every major capital of the world except Wash¬ 
ington. Time was needed to reshape American policy and 
find new stumbling blocks. The atrocity campaign was whip¬ 
ped up out of nothing to provide an excuse for holding off the 
resumption of talks which Harrison had broken off six months 
earlier. 

While General Mark Clark in Tokyo gained time by ask¬ 
ing for “clarification’’ of issues that needed settlement at the 
conference table, Washington set loose a torrent of anti-truce 
propaganda. “Wary,” “alert,” “keep our powder dry” occur¬ 
red in hundreds of news messages. Eisenhower’s administra¬ 
tion tried to muddy the waters by considering “the possibility 
of a future settlement of the Korean war that would move the 
North-South Korean boundary some 80 miles north of the 
38th Parallel.” Republican Senate leader Taft followed up 
by saying that a truce at the battleline (which had been 
already agreed) would not “really contribute to the peace of 
the world. . . Van Fleet said that “only a crushing mili¬ 
tary victory by the UN could bring a lasting peace in Korea.” 

Nobody listened. And nobody listened to the atrocity 
tales except a handful of cave-dwelling Senators who crept out 
of their holes to demand an investigation, found no one listen¬ 
ing and crept back. It became apparent that for the moment, 
the jig was up. In London, Paris and Tokyo, correspondents 
were persistently asking why the Americans refused to respond 
to the great effort which the Koreans and Chinese had made 
to reopen the talks. “The 80 press correspondents who had 
rushed ... from Tokyo, Hongkong and even the US to attend 
the resumed armistice talks are increasingly mystified as to 
why the head of the UN delegation has not yet answered his 
Communist colleagues’ letter on the subject,” wrote AFP’s 
Max Olivier on April 14. 

At length Harrison answered, in a snarling note trying 
to set such conditions for the resumption as would doom the 
talks to failure. 
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CHAPTER in 


RESISTANCE SEEMS TO END 


H ARRISON’S snarling reply went no further than thorough¬ 
ly aroused public opinion demanded, and it contained a 
threat to break off the talks again at any time Harrison 
thought fit. Unless ‘^acceptable agreement will be reached 
within a reasonable time it will be advisable to recess meet¬ 
ings again,” wrote Harrison. He pretended to accept the pro¬ 
posal to hand the prisoners whom the Americans claimed did 
not want to return home over to a neutral, which should be 
Switzerland, he wrote. 

An excellent example of the efforts of the “UN” delegates 
to deceive public opinion was provided on the very first day 
of the resumed negotiations, on April 26, 1953. General Nam 
II at once proposed a six-point plan, whose main provisions 
were: 


1) Prisoners about whom no dispute existed should 
be returned within two months of the ceasefire. 

2) Within one month after such direct repatriates 
had been sent home the remainder should be sent to a 
mutually acceptable neutral state. 

3) Within a period of six months after their arrival, 
the nations to which they belong would send representa¬ 
tives to explain the rights of prisoners to return to a 
peaceful life without fear. 

4) Within six months prisoners wanting repatria¬ 
tion should be assisted home by the neutral state. 

5) If any prisoners still remained their fate should 
be settled by the Political Conference provided for in the 
Armistice Agreement. 

6) All costs incurred for the prisoners’ stay in the 
neutral state and travelling expenses should be borne by 
nations to which the prisoners belonged. 
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This proposal swept away with one blow the supposed 
grounds on which the Americans were continuing the war. 
No question of ‘‘forcible repatriation’' or returning prisoners 
at “bayonet point” could arise. 

Briefing the press outside the conference pavilion, Harri¬ 
son suppressed any reference to the plan presented by Nam 
II and informed the press that the whole meeting centred on 
“Communist opposition to accepting Switzerland as a neutral.” 
(As the records show, Nam II took exactly one minute includ¬ 
ing translation time, to point out why he considered Switzer¬ 
land unsuitable to the task.) It was only later after the 
authors had given copies of the Korean-Chinese proposal to 
the western correspondents, that Harrison grudgingly admitted 
that such a proposal had been submitted. The Nam II proposal 
was sent out as a pooled message for all news agencies quoting 
“unconfirmed Communist sources” and it was only hours later 
that dispatches were sent stating that Harrison had confirmed 
the “earlier report from Communist sources.” 

Harrison’s action in suppressing this important compro¬ 
mise proposal was in line with Daniel’s action at the signing 
of the sick and wounded exchange agreement. Western 
journalists and photographers had wanted to be present at the 
signing and the Korean-Chinese side had no objections, but 
Daniel told pressmen the “Communists” wanted to limit the 
numbers. The western pressmen selected a journalist, a stili 
photographer, a newsreel man and a radio correspondent to 
cover for all. When the time for signing came the pressmen 
were furious to learn that the Korean-Chinese side had pro¬ 
posed there should be no limit on the number of journalists 
and photographers present. Since the Americans were re¬ 
stricting coverage to four men, the Korean-Chinese side then 
agreed to do the same. Daniel then made complete turnabout 
and said he would not agree to any press people being present 
at all. He would allow only two military photographers. 
During the signing ceremony Daniel directed the official 
photographers “not to take pictures of the other side.” And 
on the same day there was a mysterious break-down in press 
communications facilities and only a tiny proportion of the 
stories filed by the western journalists reached their papers. 
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The reason for Harrison’s and Daniel’s conduct was quite 
clear. Publicity given to the Korean-Chinese plan to solving 
the prisoner issue, just as publicity for the agreement on sick 
and wounded would only whet the public’s appetite for a 
speedy truce. It looked as though instructions had been issued 
to play down anything which might lead the public to expect 
positive results. 

Harrison hoped to centre discussion at the meetings on 
the choice of a neutral nation, on Switzerland. This would 
draw public attention away from the fact that with “forcible 
repatriation” no longer an issue, there was no longer any 
pretext to continue the war. He refused to discuss any point 
of the Korean-Chinese plan. Each day he launched into long 
dissertation on the neutral qualities of Switzerland. At the 
third meeting on April 28, he refused to discuss and again 
threatened to break off the talks. “We do not intend to become 
involved in protracted and useless arguments,” Harrison said. 
“From your experiences in previous negotiations with us, you 
should be well aware that we mean what we say.” 

Harrison demanded that Nam II restrict the discussion to 
choosing a neutral nation. He must accept Switzerland or 
name his own choice. Until then nothing else could be dis¬ 
cussed. Nam II pointed out that unless they agreed on what 
the neutral nation had to do, it was impracticable to name 
a country or countries. However he said that it was obvious 
that the choice should be made from among Asian neutral 
nations. 

This caused an outburst from Harrison which the con¬ 
servative London Times described as American “racialism 
gone mad” and as jeopardising the truce talks. Harrison 
angrily rejected all Asian neutrals on the grounds that “all 
Asian nations are located very close to countries dominated 
by “Communists” and could be subjected to “Communist 
military, economic or political influence.” 

After 12 meetings it had become very clear that the 
Americans did not want agreement. Harrison absolutely 
refused to discuss the Korean-Chinese proposal and he had 
put forward no plan of his own. Inside the conference room 
he made no effort to hide his desire to break off the talks 
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again. But outside public opinion exerted increasing pres¬ 
sure, and particularly public opinion in England was making 
it more and more difficult for the Conservative government, 
elected on a minority vote, to find excuses for continuing to 
support Washington’s bellicosity. 

Discussion of the Korean-Chinese plan would involve daily 
exposure of the fact that it disposed of “forcible repatriation,” 
the bogey on which America maintained the war. But it was 
impossible to stall forever on the pros and cons of Switzerland 
as a neutral state and Harrison was forced to go one step 
further. He invented the formula of “no-forced-expatriation” 
and said America could never agree to the POWs being sent 
to a neutral country as this would involve the use of “force” 
against unarmed prisoners to get them aboard the ships if 
they didn’t want to go. (Ten months earlier General Mark 
Clark had ordered General “Bull” Boatner to use “maximum 
force” on Koje Island to “screen” prisoners and force them to 
renounce their rights to repatriation.) 

During those first 12 days there were other interesting 
developments. The bare fact of re-starting the talks dis¬ 
mayed the more rabid warmongers and Mie “Go It Alone” 
school was heard again. In South Korea “spontaneous” 
demonstrations organised by Rhee called for a drive to the 
Yalu. In a dispatch on April 30 from Seoul, a Reuter cor¬ 
respondent described one of these demonstrations which were 
being played up by the American press agencies. 

“Winding processions of Seoul city folks,” reports Reuter, 
“nearly all of them women, paraded through the streets and 
parks of Seoul today in the last demonstrations of an official 
campaign against the signing of a truce in Korea. They had 
as their slogans ‘Give Us Unification or Death’ and ‘Drive 
the Foreign Invaders to the North.’ In Seoul each household 
in one of the city’s districts was ordered to send at least one 
member to a demonstration. The order brought housewives 
carrying children on to the streets to parade in processions 
and demonstrations which dragged on for more than five 
hours. Wealthier householders evaded the order by hiring 
women from poorer households to go instead. Today, the 
price for a stand-in varied between the equivalent of 50 cents 
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and one dollar. Demonstrations have followed a set pattern 
throughout the country. At one isolated village, rarely seen 
by any European, a correspondent who chanced to visit it 
this week was welcomed by painted slogans in English and 
was handed a pamphlet in English voicing South Korean 
objections to a truce.” The Reuter report concluded that all 
processions for the following day—May Day—had been 
banned, except for one by a government-sponsored organisa¬ 
tion. 

In the United States, on May 2, Ambassador Bullitt called 
for a “coordinated attack on the Chinese mainland, Korea and 
in Indo-China” as the best means to establish peace. The 
following day, Dewey Short, Chairman of the influential House 
Armed Services Committee, reported that “anything short of 
complete military victory in Korea with UN troops pushing 
to the Yalu River would mean only trouble there in the future.” 
A few days later Short again urged “hitting the Communists 
with everything we have got.” 

The American Air Force continued its terror raids on 
and the US Navy boasted its heaviest naval and 
air bombardment of Wonsan and two other cities on the 
North Korean east coast. (The US pulverisation of Wonsan 
was claimed as the longest siege in US naval history with an 
average of one shell poured into the city every three minutes 
for almost three years plus almost daily aerial bombardment.) 
The Americans however had enough experience in the past 
to know that terroristic displays of military might could never 
influence negotiations with the Korean-Chinese side. They 
knew also that the most monstrous provocations in the past 
had failed to divert the Korean-Chinese side from patiently 
pursuing the road to an armistice. Some new trick had to 
be thought up to divert public attention from Panmunjom 
and facilitate the oft-proclaimed plan of breaking off the talks 
again. On May 4, Harrison had briefed the press that he had 
“warned the Communists that time was running out.” 

Considerable progress by the liberation forces in Laos, 
where the French were in wholesale retreat, provided the 
basis of the new trick to prevent peace in Korea. On May 
4, USIS (United States Information Service)—voice of the 
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State Department—cabled its PIOs (public information 
officers) to collect every scrap of information on Laos, but more 
especially certain types of opinion, including editorials and 
quotes from leading public and private figures. At the end 
of a long service message came the instructions which showed 
the true purpose of Dulles’ office: 

THE MATERIAL SHOULD SHOW THE BELIEF 
THAT THE INVASION OF LAOS IS ANOTHER 
CASE OF COMMUNIST IMPERIALISM IN ACTION 
STOP THE MATERIAL SHOULD BE FILED BY 
SIGNALS WHEREVER POSSIBLE STOP WHERE 
NOT USE COMMERCIAL FACILITIES PRESS 
RATE COLLECT ADDRESSED TO USINFO WASH¬ 
INGTON 

The following day, UP, whose close tie-up with the most 
bellicose elements in the US administration became clearer 
every day the Korean war went on, sent the following private 
cable to Tokyo: 

ATTENTION TOKYO POATS STOP COULD 
TOKYO SPECULATE THAT LAOS MAY BE 
PURELY MAO TSE TUNGS INDEPENDENT 
ACTION TO GRAB SOUTHEAST ASIA BEFORE 
KREMLIN PEACE MOVES CRYSTALLISE 
ENOUGH TO PREVENT IT AND SUCH LIKE 
QUERY 

FISHER 

(Rutherford Poats was at that time chief of UP Tokyo Bureau.) 
It needed no great imagination to foresee a flood of colourful 
stories from all over Asia proving “Chinese Communist 
aggression” in Laos and the danger of releasing more Chinese 
troops by having a truce in Korea. Editorials in the New 
York Times and the Herald Tribune thundered that Laos was 
a new case of Communist aggression. Dulles announced on 
May 6 he was considering UN action against the new “Com¬ 
munist aggression.” Wellington Koo, the Kuomintang Am- 
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bassador to the United States, dancing his usual puppet’s jig, 
told newsmen the same day that “Red China had promised 
to provide the Communist-led Viet-Minh in Indo-China with 
300,000 troops.” Koo also invented Chinese air support for 
the Viet-Minh, conjuring from thin air for this purpose a 
“tripartite pact” said to have been signed by the USSR, China 
and the Viet-Minh. And so the tales ran on. 

Not to be outdone by such part-time inventors as Dulles 
and Koo, General Van Fleet, withdrawn former 8th Army 
Comander in Korea, also on May 6, warned that “negotiations 
would merely free (the Reds) for aggression elsewhere in 
Asia. If we have to fight the Reds,” continued this discredited 
warmonger who was thoroughly whipped by the Korean and 
Chinese generals in the Korean war, “Korea is for us, the 
right war, in the right place and at the right time.” (Van 
Fleet was the man who said “There had to be a Korea” to 
enable America to get an arms programme going.) 

An all-out attempt was made to convince America’s 
allies and world public opinion that it would be suicidal to 
conclude a truce in Korea which would leave People’s China 
free to invade the whole of South-East Asia. Great pressure 
was put on Churchill to raise the question of Laos at UN, 
as Dulles seemed to feel it would be a bit too obvious if 
he repeated Truman’s performance of forcing “UN” interven¬ 
tion in Korea in June 1950. 

The plot misfired. Britain and France refused to be 
dragged into the Laos issue but the Americans apparently 
reckoned they had built up the atmosphere for another 
American walkout from the conference room on May 7. 

Harrison had the wind completely taken out of his sails 
by an entirely new proposal announced by General Nam II 
on May 7, which robbed Harrison of his “no-forced-expatria¬ 
tion” trick. Nam II proposed the establishment of a five- 
power Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission (NNRC) 
composed of representatives from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Sweden and India, to take over custody of the 
disputed prisoners inside Korea. This move was a real test 
of American sincerity. Aside from India, the nations pro¬ 
posed were those already agreed by both sides to serve on 
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the commission which would supervise the truce. India was 
the nation whose proposal to turn the prisoners over to 
neutral custody had been endorsed by America and the US 
satellites. Nam Il’s new plan also overcame the major 
disability of the India proposal: that the fate of the prisoners 
should be finally referred back to one of the belligerents, 
the “United Nations.'’ Instead, Nam II reiterated that their 
final disposition should be by the post-armistice Korean Polit¬ 
ical Conference. This plan was not a perfect plan. Nam II 
himself said that his earlier proposal to send the prisoners 
over to a neutral country was better. But in the interests 
of getting peace by removing American pretexts, the Koreans 
and Chinese made this concession to American demands. 

A shocked and thoroughly surprised Harrison offered not 
even the preliminary reaction that was customary for new 
proposals. He did not even say “I categorically reject your 
unreasonable plan and propose a recess until tomorrow.” He 
merely proposed the recess. Harrison seemed to be feeling 
the strain. 

It should be re-emphasised that Nam ll’s proposal of May 
7, which became the basis for the agreement on prisoners 
repatriation and so directly paved the way for an armistice, 
was by no means a perfect solution and that this was clearly 
recognised at the time. It was a necessary concession to 
foil the primary American objective of continuing the war. 

Harrison’s reaction to the Korean-Chinese proposal was 
icy. After days of stalling he was still saying: “There is 
no need to send this question to a political conference.” 
World public opinion did not agree with the Americans. In 
Plurope, criticism swelled to the point where, for example, 
United Press Tokyo Office received the following service 
message, which reflected European anger at American 
trickery: 

ATTENTION TOKYO STOP 10130 POATS TRUCE 
LEAD MEETS QUESTION PARTWAY BUT EURO¬ 
PEANS ARE ASKING JUST EXACTLY WHAT UN 
COMMAND IS AFTER ON SETTLING FATE OF 
NONREPATRIATES IF POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
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PLAN IS REJECTED STOP HAS UN COMMAND 
EVER OFFERED CONCRETE SOLUTION OUTSIDE 
OF POLITICAL CONFERENCE QUERY HAVE 
THEY HAD ANY IDEAS AT ALL WHAT TO DO 
WITH NONREPATRIATES AFTER THEY IN 
NEUTRAL CUSTODY AND REFUSE GO HOME 
QUERY HOW WOULD FINAL DECISION ON 
THEIR FATE BE REACHED QUERY 

European editors, in fact, were demanding something 
more than the current sand-in-the-eye treatment to explain 
what Harrison was up to. 

American reaction to both the plan and European support 
for it was violent and immediate. During the night of May 
10 and the following day, American aircraft launched the 
most concentrated attacks on China since the war started. 
In Antung, Northeast China 257 people were killed and 
wounded, including 53 women and 27 children. The Antung 
raids were carried out by waves of Superforts followed some 
hours later by B-26 bombers. A few hours before the first 
Antung raids, US fighter-bombers attacked the Suiho re¬ 
servoir which supplies China and Korea with electric power. 
These raids were followed up by attacks on Lukushao in 
Northeast China the following day. The intention of this 
atrocity was clear. A year previously, in July 1952, at the 
moment when diplomatic talks initiated by India to solve 
the prisoner question were said to have been within sight 
of success, Washington ordered the Air Force to attack the 
international Suiho Hydroelectric Station. This was done 
without prior consultation with America’s “allies” and was 
afterwards described by the Indian delegate to the UN, 
Krishna Menon as a death blow to the diplomatic talks. The 
raids were intended to precede another death blow at the 
truce talks. 

Dulles in face of rising criticism of the US militarists 
in running the show in Korea, announced with a flourish 
that Ambassador Murphy had been specially assigned as 
advisor to Clark. A big build-up was given to a new Ameri¬ 
can plan which would solve the whole question and quickly 
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stop the war. Harrison briefed the press that the new plan 
was an “American version of the Reds’ eight-point proposal,” 
but the news agencies complained that the text of the plan 
“was not immediately available.” One agency reported that 
the Americans had submitted “a counter-plan which virtually 
accepts the Communist eight-point proposal with slight 
modifications.” Harrison in fact suppressed his own plan. 
When later he was forced to disclose it, he suppressed the 
preamble. This contained the amazing proposal that all of 
the Korean prisoners should be excluded from the plan and 
handed over to Syngman Rhee as soon as the armistice was 
signed. Nam II described the plan as “perfidious and self¬ 
contradictory.” This “plan” of Harrison’s sent a wave of 
anger round the world and added fuel to the flames of 
European-American discord. 

The violence of world reaction to the May 13 plan and 
Harrison’s inability to stand up to the continued prodding 
from Nam II inside the conference tent and the “UN” press 
outside, caused him to run for cover on May 16 and ask for 
a three-day recess in the meetings. Eventually he asked for 
another five-day recess for “administrative reasons” and the 
delegates met again on May 25. Harrison immediately said 
he had a new plan to present and asked for a secret session 
“not to bargain as has sometimes in the past been the case” 
but to reinforce “the solemn non-propaganda character of 
the proceedings.” Nam II agreed and after Harrison had pre¬ 
sented his plan, he asked for another recess until June 1 
which was extended to June 4. The ROK puppet delegate 
Choi Duk Shin boycotted both the May 25 and subsequent 
sessions. 

Between May 16 and 25 world public opinion made itself 
heard on the Korean issue as never before, this time ex¬ 
pressed through governments normally subservient to US 
policy. AP reported from New York on May 19 that the 
fifteen countries allied to America in the Korean war were 
putting “very strong pressure on the US to obtain changes” 
in the American plan. Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Iceland issued a joint statement also on the 19th expressing 
the hope that a Korean truce would be worked out in line 
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with the Indian plan. Pierre Cot drew applause from all 
sections of the French Assembly with a scathing denuncia¬ 
tion of American perfidy at Panmunjom. Nehru attacked 
the Harrison plan and hailed the Korean-Chinese proposals 
as much closer to those endorsed by the United Nations. In 
several meetings with Dulles in New Delhi, Nehru was re¬ 
ported to have used blunt language in giving his opinion of 
the impasse into which Harrison had steered the truce talks. 
The Asian-African group at the United Nations called for a 
special session to discuss the Panmunjom impasse. 

The first obvious result from all this diplomatic censure 
of America was that the US Air Force added to its black 
record in Korea by launching a series of attacks against 
civilian irrigation dams. These attacks without precedent in 
warfare were aimed at the direct death by drowning of 
thousands of Korean civilians and indirectly at the death 
of millions by mass starvation and famine. They were aimed 
at destroying the whole irrigation system on which depended 
the North Korean rice crops—the staple food of Koreans. It 
was the first time these dams had been attacked since the 
war started. The excuse given by the Air Force was that 
they were intended to start floods to wash away any bridges 
and roads they had been unable to put out of action by 
normal bombing methods. In one raid alone, in which a total 
of 36 B-26 bombers were used in four waves against the 
Sunan dam, more than 450 peasants were drowned, 70 villages 
were flooded and 5,000 people made homeless. The planes 
returned day after day to bomb and strafe the peasants and 
workers up to their waists in mud and water desperately 
trying to block the breaches. Later the raids were extended 
to include bombing and strafing attacks on refugee camps 
and against any villages in well-known rice-growing centres, 
no matter how far removed from industrial or transportation 
facilities. The raids started on May 14 and continued until 
the end of the month at a time when the dams and reservoirs 
were at their maximum capacity after the spring thaws. 

The Air Force atrocity bombing campaign was a measure 
of the maddened frustration of the American militarists at 
home. Faced with the severest moral and political censure 
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from their own western allies and friends, they had to make 
some sort of turn. Harrison had intended to present a new 
plan on May 19 and up to the night of the 18th, the American 
news agencies were tipping it would be very little different 
from that presented on the 13th. But Harrison asked for 
an extension of the recess till the 25th and by the time he 
met Nam II again, the policy makers had been forced to beat 
at least a temporary retreat. (Even on the 24th, UP reported 
from Tokyo that Harrison was going to take “such a firm 
stand as to risk the disapproval of America’s allies.”) 

The May 25 plan in fact was very close to the Korean- 
Chinese plan. The perfidious preamble was dropped. All 
prisoners were included and not just the Chinese. The main 
difference was that only India would provide custodian troops 
instead of an equal number from each of the five powers on 
the NNRC, and that the period for explanations was shorter 
than in the Korean-Chinese plan. There were many dif¬ 
ferences of a minor and administrative character, but all 
these differences were quickly ironed out in four short meet¬ 
ings and an agreement known as the Terms of Reference for 
the NNRC was signed on June 8. 

The most important obstacle to a Korean truce had 
been cleared away by the patient work of the Korean-Chinese 
delegation, supported at the final stages by an aroused world 
public opinion, indignant and alarmed at the face of Ameri¬ 
can militarism as they saw it exposed during the final period 
of the negotiations. The only item remaining to be settled 
before the fighting stopped was to re-draw the military 
demarcation line from which the troops of each side would 
withdraw two kilometres to form the four-kilometre-wide 
demilitarised zone. 

To anyone who had been following American tactics in 
the two years since the truce talks started, there was some¬ 
thing unnatural about the abrupt American cave-in on the 
prisoners question. Not even the tremendous pressure from an 
outraged public opinion and America’s allies could explain 
the suddenness and seeming good grace with which Harrison 
did a complete face-about and ate “humble pie” at a moment 
when the US press agencies reported he was about to breathe 
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fire and thunder. There was something unnatural too in 
Harrison—^like most American generals very fond of per¬ 
sonal publicity—insisting that press and photographers be ex¬ 
cluded from the ceremony when General Nam II and he put 
their signatures to the Terms of Reference. There were to 
be some other inexplicable happenings too, before the mys¬ 
tery of the sudden collapse of American resistance to a truce 
was lit up by a detonation that threatened once again to wreck 
all hopes of a Korean truce. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BACKDROP TO PERFIDY 


W HILE the finishing touches were being given to the 
Terms of Reference and staff officers began mapping 
the ceasefire line, the '‘go it alone’' school did not remain 
idle. Since the most vocal backers of the idea that America 
should carry on the war even if it meant shedding the “UN" 
disguise were found in the upper hierarchy of the Republican 
party, there were good grounds to believe that this in fact 
was Eisenhower policy being voiced without overt official 
sanction, the better to deceive world opinion. 

Robert Taft, Republican Senate leader and acknowledged 
senior to both Eisenhower and Dulles in the party set-up, 
demanded an end to truce-making two days after Harrison 
had put his compromise plan on the conference table. He 
called for the United States "to forget the UN as far as the 
Korean war is concerned... reserve to ourselves a completely 
free hand, A truce would divide Korea along an unnatural 

line- It is likely to bring war at any moment... it would 

release millions of troops for use against Chiang Kai-shek 
and in Indo-China.” 

This was, of course, also the line of Knowland who suc¬ 
ceeded Taft as Senate leader, of McCarran who jumped in to 
endorse Taft and urged the use of atomic cannon in Korea 
in a "go it alone" war, and of the entire China Lobby. It was 
echoed to the limit by United Press and it was significant 
that this agency which rarely deviates a hair’s breadth from 
State Department policy began running a vigorous campaign 
against a Korean truce. Rhee accepted the cue, boycotted the 
final meetings of the truce delegates and loudly trumpeted 
that he would not accept a truce and would if necessary 
personally lead suicide squads in a "go it alone" march to 
the Yalu. 

It was in this atmosphere of threats from South Korea 
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and from across the Pacific that the Korean-Chinese forces 
launched a few small attacks in the last days of May and 
knifed through American and ROK positions after some of 
the most intensive artillery barrages seen up till that stage 
of the Korean war. The Americans lost outposts Carson, 
Vegas and Elko on the Western Front, the ROK 8th Division 
lost five key outposts on Finger Ridge. 

Although the Panmunjom conference sessions from May 
25 onward were supposed to be secret, Rhee was given a 
daily briefing on what was going on and leaked the main 
points out to his favourite cronies in the press world. The 
mere hint that agreement was possible brought stocks and 
shares tumbling on the Tokyo, New York and London stock 
exchanges. Shares in Douglas Aircraft, Bethlehem Steel and 
other enterprises geared to the militarised economy in the 
United States were particularly hard hit. As stocks fell the 
howls against a truce rose in pitch. 

Rhee threatened openly to tear up any agreement reach¬ 
ed, to attack Indian “or any other Communist” troops 
which landed in Korea, to unify Korea by force. The US gov¬ 
ernment went through the motions of bringing Rhee into 
line. There were visits from Mark Clark and other attempts 
to portray America having difficulties in controlling a puppet 
in revolt. The American press agencies tried to play up 
Rhee and the puppet armies as an independent force, but it 
was notable that the soberer European news agencies were 
more inclined to put Rhee in his proper perspective. 

The chief correspondents of both Reuter and AFP in 
Tokyo, held similar views on the extent to which Rhee was 
a real “threat.” Without American military and logistic 
support, wrote Brookes of Reuter on May 29, “UN experts 
have told Rhee they estimate his armed forces would not last 
two weeks.” Prou of AFP in a dispatch the same day com¬ 
mented, “Far from 'go it alone’ the ROK divisions hardly 
could 'hold it alone,’ it is believed here.” But the farce was 
maintained by the American news agencies of a desperate 
struggle between Washington and Rhee to force the latter 
to agree to American policy. 

Vice-President and Far Eastern manager of United Press, 
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Hoberecht, a long-time intimate crony of Rhee, strained a 
vivid imagination by pretending that not only Rhee but all 
Asiatic opinion was up in arms against the prospect of a 
truce. “The final stand taken by the US in the Korean truce 
controversy with President Syngman Rhee/^ he wrote on June 
5, “will affect America’s future relations with other Asian 
nations- Asian doubts about the ‘merits’ of the UN posi¬ 

tion regarding Korea have already broken out into the open. 
Newspapers in this part of the world already are asking 
whether UN or Korean wishes come first. They already are 
asking if the US forces which rushed to Korea to save Korea 
still are fighting for their original goals. Rightly or wrongly 
many Koreans believe they were promised not only that the 
Communists would be halted but that Korea would be unified. 
America’s quick decision to rush assistance to the Koreans 
when they were attacked by the Communists won the US 
many friends in Asia. US prestige soared tremendously. 
America’s failure to win the Korean war has damaged this 
prestige considerably.... Diplomatic observers believe many 
Asians fear the US may be influenced by England and other 
UN members to follow a course which does not give full 
consideration to South Korea’s wishes.... The South Korean 
president makes no secret of his distrust of the British. He 
tells visitors he wishes all British troops were out of Korea 
so the British could have nothing to say about the truce 
settlement here. Rhee says privately he thinks he would get 
a square deal from the Americans if they alone set the 
policy....” 

This dispatch was a journalist’s echoing of the Taft line. 
It carefully refrained from naming which Asian nations were 
fearful of a truce, or which “newspapers here” were opposed 
to it, or “diplomats” from which countries thought Asia was 
upset. This dispatch—heavily played up in UP services— 
seemed to have been a little too much for European editors. 
A couple of days later, UP’s Tokyo office got a telegram from 
New York saying that what Europe demanded was “a sober 
analysis” of just what and whom Rhee represented in South 
Korea and how much backing he had from his people and 
how far the ROK army would support him. 
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Rhee took the bluff of puppet insurrection a stage further 
on June 7, the day before the Terms of Reference agreement 
was signed. He declared martial law throughout South Korea, 
recalled the ROK Chief of Staff General Paik Sun Yup from 
the United States, cancelled the trip of 15 other puppet 
generals who were scheduled to leave for America, stopped 
military leave for all officers and men and issued a “proclama¬ 
tion” to the South Korean people asking for support for his 
“life or death” decision. The “proclamation” contained an 
“ultimatum” to the “UN” Command. The ROK army would 
“march alone” unless the Command guaranteed that the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers must leave Korea as soon as an 
armistice was signed; guaranteed full military and logistic 
support for the ROK army; guaranteed that the ROK army 
could count on American air and naval support in trying to 
unify Korea by arms and all-out ground support in case the 
war Rhee wanted might sweep back into South Korea. 

When the truce delegates began to discuss the question 
of re-drawing the demarcation line, Harrison proposed that 
in order to speed up an armistice, both sides should abide bj" 
the demarcation line as it was established on November 27, 
1951. Nam II reminded him that because of American in¬ 
sistence on freedom to maintain “military pressure” until the 
moment an armistice was signed, a binding agreement was 
reached in November 1951 that the demarcation line must 
be based on the actual battle-line at the time of signing an 
armistice. Nam II was kind enough not to remind Harrison 
that General Lee Sang Cho warned the Americans at that 
time not to insist on this stand or they might find the battle¬ 
line could change in two directions and not necessarily in 
the direction the Americans wanted. And in fact the only 
changes in the line since November 1951, had all been south¬ 
ward at the expense of American positions. This was natural¬ 
ly the reason why Harrison wanted no revision. 

But as Harrison had said the proposal was to stop further 
unnecessary bloodshed, Nam II offered a more fitting sug¬ 
gestion—an immediate armistice. With fighting stopped, the 
demarcation line could quickly be drawn. This was a real, 
practical proposal to halt the bloodshed at once. Harrison 
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refused. That was on June 9. Nam II repeated the offer 
twice more on the following day. Harrison twice refused 
and work on re-mapping the battle-line started on June 11. 
Something else also started on June 11. 

Rhee had become more and more truculent after the 
publication of the Terms of Reference. He again called for 
nation-wide demonstrations to support his “March to the 
Yalu.'’ On the 9th, he had railroaded a bill through the 
National Assembly to the effect that: a) South Korea would 
not recognise an armistice which did not include ROK 
demands; b) the disputed prisoners should be immediately 
handed over to Rhee as “civilians’’; c) South Korea would 
exercise her right to self-defence should neutral troops land 
and d) South Korea should immediately prepare itself to 
advance north to unify Korea. If the Korean and Chinese 
forces had failed, when under such notice, to reduce the 
striking force of the ROK divisions, they would have 
encouraged Rhee to go ahead. By June 11, a number of 
limited offensives were started by the Koreans and Chinese. 
Within a few days four of Rhee’s crack divisions, inteuded 
for the “march north” were being taken to pieces. The ROK 
5th, 8th, 20th and 12th Divisions were each severely mauled 
in turn. 

The KPA-CPV in this “muscle-flexing,” as 8th Army 
Commander Maxwell Taylor first described it, showed they 
had mastered modern techniques in battle. An AP corre¬ 
spondent commented almost admiringly on an artillery 
barrage which crumbled to dust bunkers and concrete em¬ 
placements of the 5th ROK division on the East Central Front. 

“Advancing behind one of the war’s greatest barrages, 
the better part of a Chinese Communist division broke the 
South Korean line,” wrote the AP correspondent and con¬ 
tinued, “Chinese guns and mortars opened up on Wednesday 
night on a 2,000-yard front spanned by three hill positions held 
by the ROK 5th Division. 

“Shelling mounted steadily uatil by morning the Reds 
had fired 54,000 rounds by 8th Army count—probably the great¬ 
est single Communist barrage of the war and a whopper even 
by Allied standards. It equalled the best day of firing in last 
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November’s Kumhua ridge battle as well as some World War 
II’s heaviest barrages on a narrow front.” Thus AP described 
the beginning of an action which tore gaps into the ROK 5th 
Division’s main defence line. 

Reuter, explaining the capture of Capitol Hill from the 
ROK 8th division in a dispatch of June 14, said: “Communist 
artillery and mortars fired the heaviest barrages of the entire 
Korean war at Allied positions yesterday... 120,000 rounds in 
24 hours.” On the 15th AP reported, “The ROK 5th and 8th 
Divisions today buckled under a crushing attack by great waves 
of Chinese troops who rolled back the Korean line of demarca¬ 
tion as much as two miles in places along a blazing 30 miles 
stretch of the East Central Front. Censorship was tightened 
at US 8th Army HQ....” On the 16th, it was announced 
the highly strategic Finger Ridge area had also fallen. 

The Rhee demonstrations for a “March to the North” had 
backfired. Pressganged soldiers ripped off uniforms, hurled 
them at pressganged demonstrators shouting “You march 
north, but without us.” The demonstrations started taking 
an anti-American turn as defeats from the front were an¬ 
nounced. Americans were attacked in the streets and 8th 
Army HQ, the US Embassy in Pusan, UN correspondents press 
billets were all attacked within a few days. The familiar 
“Yankee Go Home” signs began to appear in huge transparents 
carried by demonstrators. When the police tried to interfere, 
the demonstrators cheerfully shouted that the government 
had ordered them on to the streets. The “March to the Yalu” 
demonstrations turned into such a glorious free-for-all anti- 
American display that the ROK government on the 14th banned 
all further parades and threatened “severe punishment” for 
any acts which might lead to “hostile sentiments between 
Korea and her allies.” 

By June 17, every correspondent knew, despite the secrecy 
of the staff officers’ meetings, that agreement had been reached 
on the demarcation line. Spurred on perhaps by hourly news 
of fresh breaches in the front by the Korean-Chinese troops, 
American staff officers had agreed to work throughout the 
night on the 16th. The full delegates were meeting on the 
morning of the 17th, the first time for a week and it was 
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known that all they had to do was approve the work of the 
staff officers and make concrete arrangements for the signing 
of the armistice. It was an open secret that the actual 
ceremony would take place on June 25, the third anniversary 
of the start of the Korean war. At the June 17 meeting, the 
delegates quickly approved the demarcation line established 
by the staff officers. Nam II proposed that this historic fact 
should immediately be published together with details of the 
actual agreed line. Harrison objected. The record of the meet¬ 
ing shows Nam II again pressed for immediate publication of 
this highly important achievement—the removal of the last 
matter standing in the way of a truce. When Harrison again 
refused Nam II asked the reason why and received the fol¬ 
lowing amazing explanation: 

“There are still a number of matters to be settled,” replied 
Harrison. “There has been much speculation that the Military 
Demarcation Line is the sole remaining issue. We think it 
better not to raise undue optimism in the minds of the public, 
since it is practicable to settle the remaining matters very 
quickly.” 

Nam II again reiterated the view that his delegation 
thought it appropriate to publish the fact but in view of 
Harrison’s strong opposition he agreed not to. As the plenary 
sessions were still secret the world was not informed on the 
17th that the last controversial matter standing in the way 
of an armistice had been settled. 

To those who visited Panmunjom early in the morning of 
the 18th, it was a village transformed. The three mud huts 
which stood across the road from the conference pavilion and 
had been shelters for correspondents and drivers during the 
talks had completely disappeared. The place where they had 
stood was being cleared for a parking area. Hundreds of 
Korean workmen, reinforced by a company of Korean People’s 
Army men were at work sinking foundations for a huge build¬ 
ing, in which the armistice was to be signed. The place was 
a beehive of activity, with ox-carts and trucks carting away 
rubbish, hauling bricks and bags of cement. There was an air 
of festivity, even of gala. Even though the proceedings of the 
previous week had been secret, everyone knew that there was 
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nothing standing in the way of an armistice. After the 
thunderous artillery barrages and smoke palls which hung 
across the battle-line for the previous few days, there was a 
strange tranquillity on the fronts, east and west of Pan- 
munjom. An odd lone shot would occasionally crack out, 
but the boom of artillery, the harsh rattle of machine-guns 
were silenced. It was the first day that any pressman who had 
covered the two-year-long truce talks could remember that 
the front was so calm, the workers and troops so gay. 

By mid-day prospects for an armistice had been blown 
sky-high. Rhee had made good his threat and the Terms of 
Reference had been torn to shreds. The Americans, fore¬ 
warned of Rhee’s intentions, had done nothing to stop him. 
Later it became clear they had done everything to help him. 

Other things also became clear: Harrison’s refusal to 
have any publicity about agreement on the Terms of Re¬ 
ference; his refusal to arouse “undue optimism” by publishing 
the agreement on the demarcation line. United Press gloated 
that Rhee had performed “an action... which postpones in¬ 
definitely the completion of an armistice agreement.” 
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CHAPTER V 


JUNE ElGHTEEf^TH 

W ORKERS and soldiers with cheerful songs on their lips 
were sinking the foundations for a Peace Pagoda and 
tidying up the conference site for a colourful ceremony which 
should take place just a week hence, but there was activity 
of a different kind in the prisoner-of-war camps. 

At Tongdae camp north of Pusan, an American captain, 
chief of the camp, addressed all the prisoners about 11 a.m. 
June 18, and told them through an interpreter that “all of 
you will leave today. You must leave the compounds today. 
Any who disobey will be severely punished.'" Military police 
started cutting through the barbed wire at 4:30 p.m. and 
prisoners were ordered to leave. 

Many were reluctant to go. Agents inside with the help 
of clubwielding guards and MPs who entered the compounds 
started bludgeoning and forcing the men out to waiting lines 
of ROK troops and police. One group of 11 men, including the 
compound leader Pak Sae Hyim and Song Myun Kap refused 
to leave. Although they were threatened with light machine- 
guns, they still refused. They were fired on. Song Myun 
Kap was hit at close range in the shoulder. He recovered 
consciousness as he was being carried off on a blood-stained 
stretcher. He never saw his companions again, but heard that 
some who survived were dragged off to jail. He was later 
transferred to the Indian Custodian Area as an “anti-Com- 
munist,” managed to escape and was repatriated at Pan- 
munjom. 

A US Marine sergeant entered Compound B at the Masan 
camp on the evening of the 18th with written instructions 
which were first read out and then handed to the compound 
leader. Shortly afterwards the prisoners were ordered to as¬ 
semble in platoon formation. Platoon ‘‘leaders’" selected platoon 
members to deal with barbed wire. Wire-cutters were sent in 
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from the outside. Members of the “Guards” unit began link¬ 
ing the prisoners together with long, strong boot-laces. They 
were tied in batches of about 25 according to their platoons, 
in lines, each man in a group attached to the man in front of 
him. “We were warned that anyone trying to fall out of line 
would be killed immediately,” recounted Yun Kyi Bok from 
No. 4 platoon who later escaped, “and that any groups who 
refused to leave would be treated as Communists.” 

Compound B was the last ordered to leave the Masan 
camp. By the time the groups were ordered to march towards 
the gaps in the barbed wire, there was quite a bit of machine- 
gun fire to be heard. Many of the prisoners thought perhaps 
this was another trick of the Americans and they were just 
mowing prisoners down as they moved outside the camp. The 
battalion “commander” assured them this was the signal for 
them to leave, but the majority refused to budge. In the end 
nobody left. (Later they learned the firing was at prisoners 
in another compound who had also refused to leave.) 

“Next morning,” continued Yun Kyi Bok, “an American 
interpreter came and asked why we had not left. We said 
we were afraid of the machine-gun fire and he replied that 
we must leave that night, the 19th. But most of us decided to 
stay. Next morning finding that we had remained inside, 
troops surrounded the compound and hurled in gas-grenades 
until many of our comrades lost consciousness. Then they 
herded us all together with some others who had refused to 
leave and put us in a special compound.” 

At Nonsan camp, late in the evening of the 18th, five men 
with wire-cutters were sent into each compound. The camp 
was surrounded with ROK military police and there were 
numerous American troops there too. The chief ROK agents 
cut through the first two rows of barbed wire from the inside, 
ROK police cut through the remaining wires from the outside. 
The prisoners were then ordered to march out platoon by 
platoon. Many of them however hid inside their tents, under 
flooring boards, in latrines and ditches, wherever they could 
find a hiding place. Pak Dok Suk and two of his friends took 
advantage of the darkness once they got outside the camp to 
slip into a ditch, while the other prisoners were marched off 
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up the road between lines of ROK police. Within a few 
minutes they were discovered by two American MPs, who 
hauled them to their feet and beating them over the head 
and shoulders with pistol butts ordered them, to hurry up 
the road after the rest. They started runnihg as directed but 
before they had taken a dozen steps two of them hurtled 
forward to fall on their faces, shot in the back by American 
.45s. Pak Dok Suk was grazed by a third shot, but managed, 
again to throw himself in a ditch. He was picked up next 
morning however and taken to a ROK military prison. Later 
he was put with others who had refused to leave in a special 
Compound No. 6, at Nonsan. 

The story at Pu Pyung camp near Seoul was even more 
terrible and was witnessed by dozens of western journalists. 
In the forenoon on the 19th, correspondents in Seoul had been 
tipped off that there would be a “breakout’' that night at Pu 
Pyung. Some of the more responsible among them, including 
some British journalists, went to the American authorities and 
asked what they intended to do about it. “Impossible,” was. 
the reply. “Those prisoners at Pu Pyung are not a bit political. 
Not even a remote chance of trouble there.” It was pointed 
out that the continued release of so many prisoners could 
have a very adverse effect on a truce agreement and why was 
it not possible to replace the ROK guards with American 
troops. Eventually it was agreed to send US Marines to 
replace the ROKs. Inside the camp, a CIE (US Civil Inform¬ 
ation and Education) broadcast had been repeated throughout 
the day giving the text of a statement by the ROK Provost 
Marshal Won Yong Duk and stating “you will all be released 
today to the ROK government.” Late in the evening the ROK 
guards were replaced by the US Marines. The battalion 
“commander” gave the order to leave. “But we heard some 
shots fired,” an escaped prisoner, Choi Kyung Dok, recounted 
later, “and everyone was scared to move. The battalion com¬ 
mander told us this was the agreed signal to leave and order¬ 
ed us to move forward. But nobody moved. Then all hell 
broke loose. There was firing into us from all directions. Men 
were screaming, falling, kicking in the dust all over the place. 
Some rushed back into the tents but the bullets followed them 
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there. Some tried to clamber over the barbed wire but top¬ 
pled back, riddled with bullets. Hundreds of our comrades 
were killed and wounded in the darkness within half an hour.” 

The official version of the massacre gave the figure of 42 
killed and 114 wounded in trying to halt a breakout. “The 
announcement said,” according to a Reuter dispatch from 
Seoul on the 19th, “that security guards did not fire on escap¬ 
ing prisoners, using only riot control measures in efforts to 
halt the breakout. The announcement added that gunfire at 
the prisoners came from unknown origin.” 

This was a palpable lie. Correspondents on the spot knew 
and reported that the United States Marines shot at vmarmed 
prisoners because they were refusing to “break out.” British 
and European correspondents were enraged and disgusted at 
the whole affair and hurled epithets such as “murderers,” 
“bloody butchers,” “assassins,” “savages” at American officers 
who directed the operation as well as at American correspond¬ 
ents who condoned it. Tempers were at white heat and this 
butchery, gloatingly approved by the American pressmen, 
greatly widened the existing rift between them and their 
European colleagues. 

The official American version was that the ROK abduction 
of a total of 27,000 prisoners was done behind the back of the 
American Command, that everyone from Mark Clark to Eisen¬ 
hower was “shocked and surprised.” But there is no lack of 
evidence that if the whole operation was not actually con¬ 
ceived in Washington and directed by the American Command 
in Korea, it was certainly carried out with the connivance of 
Mark Clark and his officers right down the line to those in 
charge of the POW compounds. 

Apart from scores of eye-witness stories from prisoners 
who were in the compounds at the time, there are the accounts 
of American news agencies and damaging admissions from 
Mark Clark himself. 

One of the first reports of the incident came from United 
Press, Tokyo in a dispatch signed by Rutherford Poats, who 
recognised it immediately as primarily an armistice-wrecking 
device. After describing the action as the “boldest move to 
block an armistice,” Poats continues, “The ROK army and 
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ROK Provost Marshal Lt. General Won Yong Duk took full 
responsibility and credit for directing the POWs’ release. Last 
week a UN Command spokesman ridiculed rumours that the 
ROK government was planning the release which occurred 
this morning. The spokesman reminded newsmen at the time 
that American army officers are in charge of all the camps 
even though they have a preponderance of South Korean 
guards. The UN Command was stunned by the action which 
threatened to delay if not postpone indefinitely the comple¬ 
tion of the armistice agreement.” In another dispatch later 
in the day Poats got even closer the heart of the matter. 

“General Mark Clark,” he wrote, “took a calculated risk 
in leaving South Korea guards on duty at the anti-Communist 
POW camps. He knew from Rhee's own lips and from the 
South Korean government statements (authors’ italics) that 
Rhee did not intend to allow ‘patriotic’ North Korean POWs 
to be interned by the proposed neutral nations commission 
and submitted to re-indoctrination lectures by Communist 
agents. He had warned Washington that he believed Rhee 
in violation of the approaching UN-Communist truce agree¬ 
ment meant to release the 34,000 anti-Communist North 
Korean prisoners.” Rhee, tactless as always, announced that 
“United Nations personnel with whom he had discussed the 
release (authors’ italics) were with him in sympathy and 
principle.” In the preceding few days Rhee had had con¬ 
ferences with the US Ambassador Briggs, the Chairman of the 
US Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral Radford and the “UN” 
Supreme Commander in Korea, General Mark Clark. 

The Terms of Reference, ten days after it was signed, 
was treated by the Americans as a worthless scrap of paper. 

It was nothing new during the course of the negotiations 
for the Americans to stage dramatic coups just at the crucial 
moment when agreement on some decisive point had been 
reached. 

The abduction of the prisoners and their pressganging 
into the ROK army—Rhee officials announced that the 
“escapees” would be drafted to form two new divisions—was 
interpreted throughout the world as a death blow to the 
armistice. In the case of the “go it alone” maniacs the pros- 
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pects of indefinite continuation of the war was hailed with 
a glee that underscored the mockery of “shocked regret” 
emanating from Mark Clark’s headquarters. World opinion 
was staggered at peace being snatched away just when it was 
within grasp. 

Admiral Joy, who had played a notable part in wrecking 
previous attempts to write an armistice, happily told AP that 
he did not “think the Reds will agree to an armistice until all 
those people are returned to the prison camps.” Reuter’s chief 
correspondent in Tokyo reported on June 21 that “in Tokyo 
the gist of opinion today was that Rhee had torpedoed the 
armistice.” UP reported approvingly from Washington that 
“actually he (Rhee) did in a way what the UN Command has 
for two years been trying to do in a slower and more legal 
way.” Rhee did in fact what Harrison had proposed on May 
13, and had to withdraw because of outraged public opinion. 

A fantastic play developed between Rhee and the US 
government to prepare public opinion for another villainous 
piece of perfidy. Rhee was again built up as a dangerous, 
powerful bogey, which all the resources of the US could not 
control. In order to have even faint chances for an armi¬ 
stice the US government must be prepared to make all sorts 
of concessions. Such was the line developed by the US pro¬ 
paganda machine. Rhee appeared to be raising his price 
every day. 

United Press, never wavering from the policy of con¬ 
tinuing the war, sent a dispatch on June 23 starting with 
“Rhee said today South Korea would fight alone if the UN 
signs an armistice with the Communists. He warned that 
ROK troops would fight Indian troops sent there to guard war 
prisoners. He made it clear to Mark Clark that his final 
decision in the armistice crisis was to fight against the Com¬ 
munists. . . .” This story personally signed by UP Vice- 
President Hoberecht, brought two congratulatory telegrams 
from UP head office, telling him that he had scooped all the 
headlines. One telegram from UP Foreign News Editor New¬ 
som concluded with the words: 
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WE KNOW THE FORMULA NOW STOP LETS 

KEEP HER ROLLING 

Clark was supposed to have delivered an ultimatum to 
Rhee telling him to behave or American support would be 
withdrawn. But Western news agencies quoted Rhee after the 
conference as saying with a smile: ‘Tt would be more cor¬ 
rect to say that I had delivered the ultimatum.” In a writ¬ 
ten reply to questions put by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem correspondent, Rhee again tactlessly disclosed what his 
American connections thought about peace. “I do not believe 
the UN advocates of an armistice,” he wrote, “themselves have 
much faith in it. . . 

Rhee in fact publicly thumbing his nose at the ofTicial 
American line, demanded as his price for accepting an armi¬ 
stice: 1) That the Chinese Volunteers withdraw or if that were 
not possible to arrange that both Chinese Volunteers and 
United Nations troops withdraw^; 2) that a Mutual Security 
Pact between America and South Korea be completed before 
the withdrawal of UN troops and 3) that the political con¬ 
ference foreseen in the draft armistice agreement should be 
limited to three months after which the armistice ceased to 
be valid. 

Eisenhower sent Under-Secretary of State Robertson to 
talk with Rhee and the retiring Army Chief of Staff to talk 
with Rhee’s generals, as part of the build-up that Rhee was 
an important world figure who would have to be placated, 
or bought off, if an armistice were ever to be reached. Ameri¬ 
can sources jubilantly declared that the Korean-Chinese side 
would now surely break off negotiations. 

On the contrary, at a special plenary session on June 20, 
General Nam II had presented a letter to Mark Clark from 
Kim II Sung and Peng Teh-huai accusing the UN Command 
of connivance in the abduction of the prisoners and putting 
a number of pertinent questions: Is the United Nations Com¬ 
mand able to control the South Korean government and army? 
If not, does the armistice in Korea include the Syngman Rhee 
clique? If it is not included, what assurance is there for the 
implementation of the Armistice Agreement on the part of 
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South Korea? If it is included then the “UN’' side must be 
responsible for recovering all 25,952 (the number reported at 
that time, authors) prisoners of war who are “at liberty.” 
Finally the joint commanders demanded an assurance that 
similar incidents would not recur. 

These demands, modest and essential, were less than the 
minimum that could have been expected. World public 
opinion and press and government opinion in all Western 
countries outside the United States breathed a great sigh of 
relief at the moderation of the demands. They were hailed 
as extremely just and as demonstrating once and for all that 
the Korean-Chinese side was sincere in its desire for peace. 
The British government commented that the demand for the 
return of the prisoners was “very reasonable.” The guaran¬ 
tees that Clark was asked to give in relation to the observance 
of the armistice were universally accepted as essential if the 
peace was to be kept. 

It is fairly certain that once again Washington circles were 
staggered at the violent public reaction to this latest act 
of ROK perfidy. Even in the velvety language that western 
diplomats use, it was made quite clear to Eisenhower and 
Dulles, that they were as much to blame as anyone. 

Washington faced two problems: Firstly to go through 
motions pretending that everything possible was being done 
to achieve an armistice. Secondly to accept the inevitable 
but prepare to wreck in advance the stage which followed an 
armistice—the political conference which should discuss peace 
and unification of Korea. Hence the comings and goings of 
Mark Clark, Lawton Collins, Robertson and the protracted 
negotiations which the arrival of Robertson initiated. Hence 
also Rhee’s attitude of sitting back, thrusting out his chest, 
twiddling his thumbs and playing “hard to get.” 

Rhee represented nothing except what Washington wanted 
him to represent. Despite the efforts of UP and others to pic¬ 
ture Rhee during this period as a “fanatical patriot,” “a great 
nationalist leader,” Rhee had no backing and no foothold in 
his own country. His power was based on the residue of a 
quisling, Japanese-appointed police force propped up by US 
bayonets and machine-guns. He maintained his rule by the 
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primitive methods of a medieval despot. A good example of 
this occurred just when Rhee’s act in abducting the prisoners 
had brought this evil old dictator once more into the world 
spotlight. 

Doctor Chough Pyong Ok, 60-year-old leader of the South 
Korean “opposition” National Democratic Party, had stood 
against Rhee in the farcical 1952 presidential elections. Due to 
the terror methods employed against his supporters Chough 
had gone into hiding as soon as the elections were finished, but 
emerged some months prior to June 18. On June 23, he ven¬ 
tured to tell press correspondents that he thought the Rhee 
“go it alone” policy would bring “disastrous results.” The 
next day he was visited by six thugs who sliced off part of 
his right ear, slashed his face with razor blades and wrecked 
his home. On June 25, Dr. Chough, who had previously been 
Home Minister in the Rhee government, was flung into jail 
and has not been heard of since. 

As for Rhee’s popular support in opposing the armistice a 
graphic picture comes from a United Press description of a 
demonstration staged in Seoul on June 25. Fred Painton of 
UP reported that “South Korea’s biggest anti-truce demonstra¬ 
tion fizzled out at this capital today and turned into more of a 
funeral march than a fiery rally. For the first time since Presi¬ 
dent Syngman Rhee took his passionate stand against a Korean 
armistice, his people marched through the streets with little 
shouting and only a few feebly waved banners. Troops and 
policemen armed with machine-guns and rifles lined the roads 
as they walked. The only sound was the shuffle of thousands 
of feet. All restaurants and businesses were closed for the 
day as the whole city turned out for what was supposed to 
have been a supreme demonstration on the third anniversary 
of the war. Last night National Police estimated that 500,000 
persons would jam the streets. But they had to reduce their 
estimate today to 300,000. Foreign observers believed there 
were much fewer than that. At one point the police had to 
break up a fight between schoolboys who simply grew bored 
with holding their banners. They carried their placards with¬ 
out waving them. After each speech the crowd near the 
speakers’ platform cheered so feebly that the rest of the throng 
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failed to take up the cry.” And this from the most pro-Rhee 
of all the Western news agencies! 

The main speech that the crowd failed to cheer was the 
usual one from Rhee demanding that the people of South Korea 
follow him “to the death” in a march to the north to exter¬ 
minate the Communists and unify Korea. 

Just as Rhee was kept in his post only by American dollars, 
bullets and bayonets, so were the ROK divisions kept in the 
front-line by American food and bullets. Everything the ROK 
troops wore, everything they ate, every bullet they fired came 
from the Americans. The trucks that supplied them were 
American trucks; the artillery that supported them in battle 
was American artillery; tank, air, naval support was all Ameri¬ 
can. The ROK army was like the rest of the ROK puppet 
show. It existed to the extent the Americans wanted it to 
exist. For a month the western correspondents in Seoul and 
Tokyo had been writing that the ROK army could not exist 
for two weeks without American support. The KPA and CPV 
had shown it could not exist more than a few days even with 
American support. And they were soon to demonstrate that 
in an even more dramatic manner. 

Mark Clark delayed his reply to the questions raised by 
Kim II Sung and Peng Teh-huai, for nine days during which 
time he and Robertson continued their show of pretending to 
try and control their puppet. When he did reply, on June 29, 
Clark failed to give any assurances that the American Com¬ 
mand intended to carry out the armistice terms. The reply 
was intended to bolster up the pretence that nothing could 
be guaranteed without the co-operation of the Rhee govern¬ 
ment. In tone, the 2,500-word letter was arrogant and in¬ 
sulting and full of contradictions. Clark stated in one para¬ 
graph that the ROK army had been placed under his control 
and still remained under his control, while in another he 
claimed that the ROK army on orders from Rhee violated 
assurances given to the American Command. He offered no 
assurance against future violations. On the contrary. “It 
is recognised,” he said, “that certain provisions of the Armis¬ 
tice Agreement require co-operation of the authorities of the 
Republic of Korea.” 
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At the end of this impudent letter, Clark blandly sug¬ 
gested that the Korean-Chinese side should fix a date for 
signing the armistice. 

Even before the text of the letter could be transmitted to 
Kim II Sung and Peng Teh-huai, Rhee was shouting his head off 
to all the western press agencies that the Americans would 
not have any co-operation from the ROK government in an 
armistice and boasting that Clark himself had admitted an 
armistice could not be effected without such co-operation. 
Through his puppet ministers, Rhee let it be known that a 
ceasefire would not apply to the ROK army, his troops would 
not withdraw from the demarcation line, he would attack 
Indian troops if they landed, he would release the remaining 
disputed prisoners—about 22,000 Koreans and Chinese. 

Rhee’s divisions manned about three quarters of the 
battle-line at this time and obviously an armistice would 
be a farce unless the Americans were prepared to take serious 
measures to curb their puppet. Kim II Sung and Peng Teh- 
huai sent a further letter to Clark on July 8 asking for a 
resumption of the truce talks. A series of meetings began 
on the 10th during which Nam II relentlessly prodded Harri¬ 
son into giving cast-iron guarantees that the American Com¬ 
mand would force Rhee to behave. At first Harrison declined 
to give such guarantees. He would “try” to ensure that the 
armistice was kept. Within a few days however he was 
forced to change his position. He guaranteed that the ROK 
forces would cease fire and withdraw. He guaranteed that 
Indian troops would not be attacked. He guaranteed that the 
“UN” Command would take no action if the ROK forces 
violated the armistice and it was necessary for the KPA-CPV 
to deal with them. By the end of the fourth day of discus¬ 
sions, Harrison was even guaranteeing that if the ROK forces 
attacked after the armistice, the American Command would 
cut off their supplies. 

As fast as Harrison was handing out these guarantees at 
secret sessions inside the conference pavilion, Rhee and his 
ministers were proclaiming their intentions of violating any 
agreement reached and boasting that he was getting assur- 
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ances of support in this from his protracted discussions with 
special envoy Robertson. 

On July 12, after two weeks of daily talks between 
Robertson and Rhee, a joint communique was issued to the 
effect that a “mutual security” pact was being negotiated be¬ 
tween the US and the ROK governments; that the two gov¬ 
ernments had agreed on further “military, economic and poli¬ 
tical” measures to be taken after the armistice. Rhee added 
that they had further agreed that the political conference after 
the armistice would be limited to three months’ duration after 
which South Korea would be free to take any action to unify 
the country. (Robertson was in Tokyo on his way home when 
Rhee made this disclosure and said he was “shocked” that 
Rhee had revealed what was apparently a great secret.) 

It was again clear that peace in Korea had to be won. 
America had been forced to give public guarantees that an 
armistice would be kept. So much to the good. But there 
still remained the ROK government and ROK army. There 
was only one certain way of guaranteeing that Rhee’s army 
would keep the peace. 



CHAPTER VI 


DESTRUCTION OF A MYTH 


T he June battles which speeded the drawing of the demar¬ 
cation line had dealt a heavy blow to the ROK army. 
In a few days’ fighting four ROK divisions suffered a total 
of 63,000 casualties. The 8th and 5th Divisions were shatter¬ 
ed beyond recognition. The Korean and Chinese forces cap¬ 
tured 191 artillery pieces and 5,400 rifles, not to mention a 
number of strategic ridges. 

After dark on July 13, one day after the Robertson-Rhee 
communique, the big guns of the KPA-CPV thundered out 
again and, after devastating barrages, the troops went into 
action. The first drive was along a 25-mile front north of 
Kumhua to just west of the Pukhan River. There was a 
northward bulge in the line here, which represented the only 
gains made by Van Fleet in his much publicised summer and 
autumn offensives of 1951. 

What now happened to the cream of the army which 
was intended to ‘‘go it alone” in a march to the Yalu, was 
partly revealed in dispatches from western correspondents. 

“The rugged zig-zag battleline exploded thunderously 
throughout the night,” reported Painton of UP. “In some 
places the ROKs stood firm. In others they buckled or were 
surrounded. . . . Some fought ‘in all directions’ trying to fall 
back and regroup. The crack Capital division, pride of the 
South Korean army, took the brunt of the Red assault. . . . 
The 8th and 3rd ROK Divisions were also heavily hit.... ” 
“The Chinese crashed against 18 miles of the East-Cen¬ 
tral Front in their traditional style... with the added 
shocking power of ‘incredible’ barrages,” reported AP. 
“ ‘You’ve got to see that artillery to believe it,’ one Ameri¬ 
can adviser to a ROK division said. ‘It has complicated our 
job terribly by snarling communications.’ Outpost after out¬ 
post crumbled and melted away. . . .” 
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'‘A South Korean general is missing in action following 
strong Communist attacks last night/’ reported Reuter. 
“... He heads the list of missing officers which includes 
one regimental commander and three battalion commanders. 
The officers were lost when the Chinese overran their com¬ 
mand posts. . . 

For more than two years the Americans had developed 
formidable defences: a vast system of underground tunnels 
and deep communication trenches; massive concrete pill-boxes 
about every 30 yards; forward from the pill-boxes, barbed 
wire entanglements and mine-fields; behind, massed artillery 
units and tanks. At one critical point the front was protected 
by a swiftly-flowing river. The ROK troops were in seeming¬ 
ly impregnable positions on a ridge which dropped almost 
sheer to the river without any apparent foothold for man or 
beast. But within a few hours, the positions were in Chinese 
hands, the ROKs either dead or in dazed, headlong flight, 
throwing weapons and equipment away as they ran. The 
pill-boxes were crumbled to powder, the trenches tumbled in. 
By morning in this one position alone 12 square miles of 
similar mountain terrain were in the possession of the Volun¬ 
teers with red flags fluttering from every peak. 

The KPA-CPV were giving a shattering demonstration 
that their armies had mastered the most modern military 
techniques and were superbly equipped with the most modern 
military equipment. 

American correspondents as well as prisoners taken in 
the battle all testified to the incredible power and accuracy 
of the artillery fire. 

When the massed artillery opened up, ROK positions dis¬ 
appeared under a sea of flames as pill-boxes, bunkers, artil¬ 
lery emplacements and ammunition dumps blew up. One 
battalion of 18 American howitzers was silenced with the 
first shattering barrage—every gun put out of action. Tanks 
somersaulted in the air, were knocked off roads to hurtle 
down steep hillsides by the enormous concussion of shells 
raining in from the big guns. In many sections of the front, 
the ROK troops were so demoralised and so dazed by the 
volcano-like explosions that they ceased to react as soldiers. 
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In one case an entire regiment, complete with officers, sur¬ 
rendered. The advance was so rapid that KPA-CPV casual¬ 
ties were negligible. One company made a three-kilometre 
advance including the capture of a key, heavily fortified posi¬ 
tion and suffered only four casualties. ROK battalion and 
regimental headquarters were overrun in the first few hours 
of fighting. 

The attack was launched during a torrential rainfall 
which made the accuracy of the artillery fire and the speed 
of the advance all the more surprising. 

UP, main publicity organ of the “go-it-aloners,’’ com¬ 
plained that “they (the KPA-CPV) have planned meticulously 
for the successful drive now in progress. They studied the 
territory; they studied the weather; they studied the habits 
of the South Korean and their US allies. The Communists 
launched their attack when they apparently knew they could 
count on two or three days of rainy weather which would 
keep American air-power from bothering them. They sneak¬ 
ed past the outposts, infiltrated the rear areas and jumped 
on the backs of troops who thought they were about to be 
sent back from the front. . . 

Seven minutes after the order to advance was given, the 
first key position was captured and the ROK company de¬ 
fending it engulfed. One Chinese company captured three 
key positions within 15 minutes. Three hours after the attack 
started, the 20 or more units which spearheaded the advance 
had all secured their objectives. A whole regiment of the 
“crack” ROK Capital Division had been wiped out with the 
fight ending right in regimental headquarters. The Ameri¬ 
cans announced that the regimental commander and his 
American advisor were both “missing.” Wading through 
knee-deep mud and water on the night of July 13, the KPA- 
CPV broke through the main “UN” defence line on a 15-mile 
front and advanced an average of two to three miles which 
was a tremendous military feat considering the rugged moun¬ 
tainous terrain, formidable fortifications and the sheeting rain. 

On the second day of the attack, Painton of UP wrote that 
“reports of the renewed offensive were sketchy because of 
a security black-out and the confused nature of the fighting- 
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But the UN infantrymen barely had time to get set when 
the Communists struck again this afternoon, staggering the 
Allied line across all but one small sector of the 20-mile bulge. 
Many units lost their communications and their transport in 
the first withdrawal when four South Korean divisions pulled 
back after abandoning thousands of trucks, tanks and 

guns_” (Four ROK divisions represented 25 percent of 

the entire ROK army, authors.) 

“The enemy fled in utter confusion,” confirms a Hsinhua 
(New China News Agency) report on the same action, “leav¬ 
ing behind large quantities of supplies in neat rows under 
tarpaulins. Enemy tanks and cars were bogged down in deep 
mud. The ground was littered with knapsacks. . . . Many 
soldiers used their knapsacks as stepping stones for climbing 
uphill while others just sat on them and waited to be taken 
prisoner.... One of our vanguard units encountered the 
US 64th Tank Battalion. It destroyed seven tanks at one 
go and put the rest to flight.” Although the attack was direct¬ 
ed against the ROK army, supporting American units suffered 
heavily. 

“There was no panic here today but the situation was 
apparently grave,” reported Miller of UP from the Central 
Front on the 15th. “... An American artillery unit was 
overrun and fell back after destroying their weapons. Mem¬ 
bers of an American artillery motorised unit also ran into 
trouble. Tt’s a hell of a situation when motorised people 
are walking off,’ said Private John Lynch. Another American 
soldier said his heavy mortar unit was ‘overrun again last 
night. We burned our mortars before we pulled out,* he 
said. The same unit was overrun by Chinese forces only last 
month.” (It was later revealed that one American artillery 
battalion lost 400 men and all its equipment when it was 
encircled in the speedy advance.) 

According to American war correspondents, by the end 
of the second day of the offensive, the ROKs had pulled back 
as much as eight miles and been chased out of an area of 
70 square miles of their main defence line. In fact by the 
end of the second day, there was no longer a front and the 
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Coinmjiiid('rs-in-C’liii'{ ul Uh' Korean People's Army and the Chinese 
I’eople s Volunteers: Genej-al Kim II Sunj^. left, and General Peng Teh- 
huai, outside their headquarters. 


KPA-CPV could have chased the ROKs as far as they wanted. 
Terrain however, was not the object of the attack. 

Rhee was reported to have been mad with impotent 
fury at the slicing up of his best divisions. He sent message 
after message ordering his generals “not to yield an inch” and 
said he “wished I was there with my men.” In fact he did 
not visit the front until the fighting was over. On the 17th 
he expressed his “displeasure'’ to 8th Army Commander 
Maxwell Taylor at the speed with which his divisions were 
“chewed up” and the fact that they had retreated so far. 

The rout continued for six days. On the sixth day the 
KPA-CPV turned their attention briefly to the US 1st Marine 
division, stationed in the Panmunjom area. The 1st Marines 
had many times tried to encircle Kaesong during the truce 
talks. This division was responsible for many violations of 
Panmunjom neutrality rules. Its commander took a partic¬ 
ular delight in shelling peasant women and children work¬ 
ing in the fields on the border of the Panmunjom security 
area, even on one occasion killing children inside the 1,000- 
metre security circle. The Marines held two important out¬ 
posts, known to the Americans as Berlin and East Berlin, 
from which they directed their artillery fire. Warren Frank¬ 
lin of UP reported what happened to these outposts in a 
dispatch of July 20. 

“On the Western Front,” he wrote, “the Reds charged 
through their own and allied artillery to knock the Marines 
off the two Berlin outposts which guard the western invasion 
route to Seoul. The brief but savage fight was over in 55 
minutes. . . . Late today a Marine Corps spokesman said 
that only 14 survivors had come straggling in from the vicious 
fight. . . 

The “Bulge” no longer existed on the East-Central Front. 
The line was straightened out by an advance of about five 
miles in depth along a front of 15 miles. The entire gains 
of Van Fleet's costly summer and autumn offensives of 1951 
were wiped out in less than six days. Altogether another five 
ROK divisions were utterly shattered, in addition to those 
knocked out during the June fighting. After the attack, the 
ROK Capital, 2nd, 3rd, 6th and 9th Divisions existed on paper 
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only. Booty captured in perfect order included one plane—an 
F80, 34 tanks, 300 motor vehicles (including 30 truck-loads 
of ammunition), 33 howitzers, 400 machine-guns and over 3,000 
rifles. 

General Maxwell Taylor summed up the catastrophic 
defeat in a special statement on the 19th in which he made 
the following points according to an AP dispatch: 

1) The ROK Capital Division fought well but was 
almost literally torn to pieces in the fight. 

2) At least two ROK divisions on the eastern flank 
of the attack did not behave with the steadiness that has 
recently been expected of them. 

3) Weaknesses in command forced the relief of one 
ROK division commander in mid-battle. 

4) Some ROK troops on the eastern flank retreated 
too far and too fast. 

5) The Chinese had their usual success in the first 
stages of a mass attack in overrunning, surrounding and 
penetrating Allied units. 

6) The ROKs, though this was their best effort to 
date, still have a long way to go before they are a truly 
steady and dependable army—despite many small-unit 
displays of heroism and gallantry. 

7) The front which had been 155 miles long since 
November 28, 1951, is now about five miles shorter due 
to Red erasure of the Kumsong bulge. 

In six days the KPA-CPV had shattered the myth which 
had been so carefully fostered by Rhee and whoever was 
backing him in Washington. The Rhee army was a “paper 
tiger.” The world had been kept on tenter-hooks for 
a month while Dulles, Robertson and Mark Clark made 
publicity about Rhee being so powerful that tremendous con¬ 
cessions must be made if he was to be restrained from hur¬ 
ling his divisions north to the Yalu. 

This myth of course served America’s purpose of putting 
across one more piece of perfidy. The Mutual Security Pact 
which was being negotiated as the “price” for Rhee obser- 
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vance of an armistice was a move to wreck in advance any 
chances for a successful political conference on Korea. It 
provided for maintaining American armed forces in South 
Korea, whereas the question of withdrawal of foreign armed 
forces from Korea was the key question the political confer¬ 
ence was to discuss. The Korean-Chinese delegates had 
wanted to include withdrawal of foreign troops in the armis¬ 
tice discussions. Admiral Joy had refused this as a ‘"polit¬ 
ical” question whereas he was only empowered to negotiate 
a military armistice. Instead, the delegates recommended in 
the armistice agreement that a political conference be held 
three months after an armistice was signed to discuss “with¬ 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Korean question, etc.” 

This was now sabotaged in advance by the US-ROK 
Mutual Security Pact. Thus the violation in advance of the 
armistice agreement by abducting the 27,000 prisoners ten 
days after the Terms of Reference was signed, and Rhee’s 
threat to commit further violations, were used as stepping 
stones for both the ROK and American governments to negate 
the political conference. This was a cloddish piece of trickery 
which deceived no one. 

In the conference pavilion while the KPA-CPV had been 
hammering away at the ROK divisions. General Nam II had 
been hammering away at Harrison, nailing down the various 
points that had to be settled before an armistice could be 
signed. On the 19th, General Nam II produced a statement 
which summarised the various questions he had put to Harri¬ 
son and the latter’s answers. Harrison’s now humble assur¬ 
ances reflected how much the situation had changed from 
October 1952 when he had arrogantly broken off the talks. 

In the ten questions and answers, Harrison had given 
assurances on all points, including one that “efforts are being 
made” to recover the 27,000 abducted Korean prisoners. He 
promised on behalf of the American Command that if the 
ROK army violated the armistice, the KPA-CPV would be 
free to take whatever military action they deemed necessary. 
The ROK army would receive no support of any kind from 
the US if Rhee violated the truce. Harrison had agreed that 
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there was no time-limit to the duration of the armistice and 
that the American Command would give full protection to 
members of the two neutral bodies, NNRC and NNSC. He 
guaranteed that the American Command would be responsible 
for the ceasefire being effective and for the withdrawal of 
all troops from the demarcation line. 

General Nam II notified Harrison that apart from enter¬ 
ing the questions and answers into the record of the truce 
meetings, he would release the whole statement to the public. 
The sessions had all been in secret until that stage but it was 
important that the world public should know exactly what 
guarantees the Americans had given so that responsibility 
for future violations could be clearly recognised. On the 
basis of those public guarantees Nam II then said he was pre¬ 
pared to proceed with the final preparations for signing the 
armistice. The demarcation line which had been drawn on 
June 17 had to be revised—although Harrison objected on 
grounds of “wasting time.*’ The new line included the 75 
square miles taken from the ROKs a few days previously. 
(The total territory overrun in the six-day advance was much 
more than 75 square miles, but the KPA-CPV stopped chas¬ 
ing the ROKs and withdrew to the relatively straight line 
formed by the elimination of the Kumsong “Bulge.”) 

The way was at last cleared for the signing of an armis¬ 
tice. The demarcation line was quickly re-drawn. KPA 
construction workers again appeared at Panmunjom and in 
five days had built the beautiful Peace Pagoda in classic 
Korean style. On July 27 at 10 a.m., Generals Nam II and 
Harrison put their signatures to the document that was to 
halt the bloodshed in Korea after three years, one month and 
two days. 




Vv'orking night and day. Korean civilians and soldiers built the 





Generals Nam II, right, and Harrison fix their signatures to the 
Korean Armistice Agreement in the Peace Pagoda. 10 a.m.. July 27, 1953. 






CHAPTER VII 


THE SHOOTING STOPS 


CHOOTING was to cease by 10 p.m. on the night of July 27 
^ —12 hours after Nam II and Harrison signed the armis¬ 
tice agreement. Within those 12 hours there was still time 
enough for the Americans to commit two particularly vile 
outrages. It was typical that both were committed by the US 
Air Force—which on so many occasions intervened to upset 
hopes of a truce. One hour and 20 minutes after the armis¬ 
tice was signed, a group of four US Sabrejets attacked an 
unarmed civil transport plane more than 100 miles inside the 
Chinese border. The plane belonged to the Soviet Union and 
was on its regular plot from Port Arthur-Dairen to the Soviet 
Union. Fifteen passengers and six crew members were 
killed. 

Half an hour before all action on land and sea and in the 
air was to end, American heavy bombers carried out a severe 
bombing raid on Pyongyang. These two actions must con¬ 
stitute a record for cynicism and savagery of which only 
degenerates could be capable. They were a measure of the 
enraged frustration of America’s military chiefs that with all 
their air power and technique they had been forced to sign 
with Asian generals a document which they regarded as a 
document of defeat. 

The shooting did stop punctually at 10 p.m. on July 27. 

It was a glorious mid-summer night when peace came to 
Korea. The mountains and valleys along which the front ran 
for 150 miles were lit by bright moonlight. In Pyongyang, 
some who should have been celebrating the new peace were 
freshly dead or wounded. Many others were feverishly dig¬ 
ging in smoking rubble, carrying out bodies, tending the 
wounded, fighting fires. 

At Hung Shang Pao, Red-topped Hill, one of the most for¬ 
ward CPV positions on the western front, the Americans had 
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opened up with a heavy artillery barrage at 9 p.m. The 
Volunteers manning the position were keeping a sharp look¬ 
out to see whether the barrage would precede an American 
violation of the armistice. After 45 minutes the barrage stop¬ 
ped and there was deathly silence broken only by a sharp 
challenge and the capture of a ROK soldier who said he 
had been sent to see what the Chinese were doing—whether 
there was any relaxing of vigilance. 

Serrated ridges of mountains which had been the scene 
of many famous battles, were jaggedly edged against the sky¬ 
line. Moonlight poured down on the lush grassy valley which 
separated Hung Shang Pao from the Americans’ most im¬ 
portant forward position, Hill 155, only 500 yards away. 
Hundreds of dead had lain in the snow and in the summer 
heat in that now quiet valley, as the Americans launched 
attack after attack to take Hung Shang Pao. Under the moon¬ 
light ghost-like wrecks of a few peasant cottages could be seen 
and a few hundred yards to the rear the Sachon River wound 
glistening. Northward, the vertical searchlight marking Pan- 
munjom hung like a slender, blue-white pencil from the sky. 
The minutes ticked by on the watch of Yang Shen, whose unit 
held Hung Shang Pao. 

To the south and west in the direction of Seoul and 
Inchon searchlight beams restless, faint and sickly in the 
moonlight roved, groped and touched, touched and moved on 
like nervous fingers. 

As the minute hand on Commander Yang Shen’s watch 
crept up to 12 with the hour hand on ten, green and red 
lights started floating up from American positions all along 
the line. The searchlights suddenly froze into almost horizon¬ 
tal suspension as if the need to search out night air raiders 
had passed. Heads began poking up out of the ground. Voices 
in a whisper at first, but soon much louder could be heard, 
wondering if really, really it were true. 

Within a few minutes, Commander Yang Shen and his 
men were engaged in a joyous “yangko” dance on the bare 
clay hollows between the bomb craters which turned the 
once green hill into Red-topped Hill. As the cymbals clashed 
in the gay rhythmic “yangko,” the sound of music spread up 



and down the line and men came out of their deep bunkers 
and took in the cool night air which at last could freely be 
breathed above ground. But at every position, there were 
those whose job was to keep the sharpest lookout for any 
sign of treachery. 

A little to the east of Hung Shang Pao a group of Chi¬ 
nese Volunteers moved across in the dark to within a score 
of yards from a British position and through an interpreter, 
called out, ‘‘What about a celebration party?” “Good idea. 
We^ll be right down,” was the reply. 

In a few moments a group of grinning British troops 
emerged from their bunkers and headed for the bottom of a 
hill where they met with the Volunteers, whom they had 
previously seen only across their rifle sights. There was 
already a pre-disposition to like the Chinese. Word had got 
back from repatriated British sick and wounded of their good 
treatment. There had been plenty of cases in which the 
Volunteers had bandaged up the wounded in patrol actions 
and passed a message back that they would hold their fire 
while stretcher bearers came for the wounded. They had 
always kept their word. They had let the British troops alone 
during the pre-armistice offensive. 

So British troops and Chinese Volunteers squatted down 
in the moonlight, drank sweet Chinese wine and discussed 
plans for a proper celebration the following day. As a token 
of sincerity, the Volunteers gave the British delegates gifts for 
their comrades, sweets, cigarettes, silk handkerchiefs with 
peace doves, bottles of wine. 

At 10 a.m. the following day, “working groups” from each 
side met to prepare a place for the party. The British brought 
ground sheets, the Volunteers gathered pine branches and set 
np two large red banners with the words in English “To Greet 
the Ceasefire. We Wish You a Safe Journey Home,” and 
“How Terrible Was the Past. How Happy To Be Going 
Home.” By noon 20 British and 40 Volunteers had gathered. 

A Chinese Volunteer made a short speech stating that he 
and his comrades wished to celebrate with the British troops 
the triumph of peace and to wish them a happy reunion with 
their families. A British lad replied for his friends that 



“Never in our lives will we forget this moment and the good 
will of the Chinese Volunteers.” The spokesman for the 
Volunteers then said they wished to present some silk banners 
with mottoes hailing peace and friendship for the British to 
lake back with them. Two British lads were elected officiah 
ly to receive the banners after which the party really began. 

Wine began to flow, toasts to peace and internationalism 
were interrupted only by songs, the singing was interrupted 
only by more toasts. It was more than the blazing midsum¬ 
mer sun and more than the strong Chinese wine that warmed 
the hearts of these men. The Chinese knew that the British 
troopers, like the American GIs, were victims of their gov¬ 
ernment’s war policy. The British knew that neither Koreans 
nor Chinese represented any threats to their homes or loved 
ones. They were sick at heart to be taking part in a war 
against their own and their country’s interests. British and 
Volunteers shouted goodwill mottoes at each other, slapped 
each other’s backs, sang and drank to the glorious fact that the 
shooting had stopped and they no longer had to try and kill 
each other. There would be no more dangerous patrols with 
death awaiting at every step over this very piece of ground 
on which they were now squatting and lying. Volunteers rip¬ 
ped off badges, pulled photographs out of battered wallets 
and handed them to the British. The British lads had come 
over stripped to the waist, so had no gifts to exchange. One 
of them in his enthusiasm pulled his name tag off from round 
his neck and handed it to a Volunteer. A British platoon 
sergeant said: “We don’t want to fight Koreans or Chinese. 
To hell with Rhee and the Americans. If the Americans had 
not stuck their noses in here, the Koreans could have settled 
their own affairs.” 

A party of photographers from a Peking film studio got 
wind of the party and drove over. Some of the British had 
brought cameras and a photographic free-for-all started with 
the British and Volunteers posing, arms linked together or 
round each other’s shoulders. This party was typical of 
several between British and Chinese. 

As might be expected, there were far more such parties 
between the KPA and ROK troops. All along the line the 
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North and South Koreans took advantage of the three days 
before they pulled back, to meet in no-man’s land and pledge 
themselves to work for a united Korea free from foreign 
intervention. 

But there were few fraternisation parties with the Ameri¬ 
cans for orders had come down from Mark Clark and Max¬ 
well Taylor absolutely banning any fraternisation parties and 
even banning any celebrations. Maxwell Taylor had repeated 
an earlier gloomy warning that ‘'an armistice is just a pause 
in the fighting,” and that the troops must be ready to renew 
combat at any moment. 

At one position near Panmunjom the Volunteers went 
over to the barbed wire entanglements outside an American 
position with gifts and asked the GIs to come and have a 
party. The Americans did not come out, but shouted back: 
“We would like to have a party but we have orders not to.” 
When the Volunteers pressed, an officer came out and seemed 
inclined to relent. The Volunteers’ interpreter heard him 
telephone his Colonel but the answer was “No.” The Chi¬ 
nese hung gift bags of cigarettes, handkerchiefs decorated with 
peace doves and bags of sweets on the barbed wire. The 
American soldiers then passed around a bag among them¬ 
selves, collected gifts for souvenirs and came down to the 
barbed wire. They shook hands all round, had a few drinks, 
exchanged their souvenirs and took a few photos and went 
back. This however was a rare case. The shadow of 
McCarthy seemed to have penetrated even the front-line 
bunkers. In most cases the Americans gloomily looked out 
and shook their heads reluctantly. Gift bags were hung on 
the barbed wire but the Americans mostly waited until the 
Volunteers had left before they came and collected them. 

In the villages just behind the front-line, the North 
Korean peasants heard brief announcements from local 
officials in the very early morning of the 28th and then they 
started moving in on Kaesong. The men dressed in their best, 
spotless white, the women in traditional flowing coloured silks. 
Every road to Kaesong was blocked with gay processions of 
people carrying flags and silk transparencies prepared days in 
advance. Even the tiniest hamlet had mustered up a little 
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band of drummers, gong-beaters and pipe-players. The bands 
played, the people sang and danced as they moved along the 
hot dusty roads. They were joyous almost hilarious throngs. 
Stocky young mothers with babies slung on their backs, 
laughing peasant girls, bobbed-haired, brown-eyed school 
girls, wispy-bearded peasants grinning and waving their long¬ 
stemmed pipes at truckloads of cheering troops moving back 
from the front. The local tavern-keepers had unearthed 
quantities of the fiery Korean shao chiu wine to refresh the 
marchers and dancers, the singers, drummers and pipers. In 
Kaesong the peasants mingled with the town-folk and by 
midday they had gathered together into a vast mass of white, 
blue, red and yellow silk under a floating sea of banners, in 
Kaesong’s biggest square. 

At 12 noon, the voice of the leader of the Korean people 
rang out over the loudspeakers from the victory celebration 
in Pyongyang. “Dear fellow-countrymen, brothers and 
sisters, officers and men of our People’s Army, officers and 
men of the heroic Chinese People’s Volunteers, dear com¬ 
rades. . . .” Tears streamed down many cheeks as Kim II 
Sung recalled their sufferings, their struggle in the front and 
in the rear. “Although the American imperialists mobilised 
not only their land, air and naval forces armed with the most 
modern technique, together with those of their allies,” he 
said, “they were defeated with very great losses in men and 
material.” 

Ringing cheers punctuated his speech as he analysed the 
course of the war and unfolded the great plans for the recon¬ 
struction of the devastated land. Tempestuous cheering broke 
out when Kim II Sung said that he believed international sup¬ 
port and help would be available for reconstruction just as 
it was to defeat the aggressors. And the cheers that rang 
out across the square in Kaesong were echoed in every square 
in every village throughout the whole of North Korea when 
Marshal Kim closed with the words, “Korea belongs to the 
Korean people. It shall continue to belong to the Korean 
people.” 

After the mass meeting, the people dispersed in groups. 
The town-people invited villagers to their homes and exchang- 
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ed war experiences over gallons of shao chin. Throughout 
the whole of North Korea people celebrated the most notable 
day since their great naval victory over the Japanese in 1592, 

Marshal Kim II Sung proclaimed July 28 as a national 
holiday to be celebrated annually throughout the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea. 

South of the demarcation line the picture was quite 
different—the difference between victory and defeat. Ameri¬ 
can and ROK troops were forbidden to celebrate. Mark 
Clark issued a special order saying ‘*We must face the stern 
reality that this is not a peace but a suspension of 
hostilities. . . AP reported from Tokyo on the 27th that 
‘‘General Maxwell Taylor told his troops today that the 
Korean ceasefire is only an armistice and not a peace. In 
the absence of a clear-cut military victory the 8th Army 
Commander will ban any victory celebrations. . . 

Gone was the pretence that America had only come to 
Korea to save South Korea from “invasion.” The aim was 
military victory. The aim was a North Korea occupied by 
American forces, a bridge-head on ihe Chinese mainland. 
No military victory—no celebrations. Abandoned was any 
pretence that American military leaders had been sincerely 
negotiating an armistice, that the American government 
really wanted an armistice. The achievement of a ceasefire, 
a mere ending to bloodshed was not, in the ghoulish eyes 
of American military leaders, adequate cause to celebrate. 
JTaxwell Taylor followed up his “no celebration” order with 
another forbidding “fraternisation or communication with 
the enemy.” He never tired of repeating that the armistice 
“is just a suspension of hostilities, an interruption of the 
shooting. . . 

In South Korea correspondents described how small 
groups of people discussed the news of the ceasefire in lowered 
voice, frightened to show any emotions with ROK police on 
the alert to arrest as “Reds” any who showed enthusiasm 
that the fighting had ended. 

AP reported from Pusan, Rhee’s temporary capital, “The 
news of the ceasefire was greeted in this South Korean pro- 
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visional capital with surprising apathy. The news of the 
signing brought no signs of excitement either way. There 
was no jubilant cheering, nor was there any anti-truce shout¬ 
ing. Speaker of the ROK National Assembly, Cho Pong Am 
just looked irritated when asked to comment. . . . Little 
clusters of civilians took emotionless looks at the news 
bulletins and quietly strolled away. Some young students 
and soldiers smiled briefly. . . 

The atmosphere in Washington parallelled that of Pusan— 
opinions expressed were similar to those of Maxwell Taylor. 
'‘The nation received the truce news quietly,” reported UP 
correspondent Dayton Moore from Washington on the 27th. 
“No public demonstrations. No exultation. No celebrations 
in the streets. This was not the victory won by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the allied forces in the great 
Crusade of Europe. . . . Some influential Congressmen 
criticised the truce terms. Chairman Dewey Short of the 
House Armed Services Committee said the US had suffered 
a loss of prestige because Generals Douglas MacArthur and 
Van Fleet were not permitted to win a military victory. . . 
Senator McCarthy voiced the real feelings of the American 
top military and Administration officials when he commented: 
“The United States has suffered a great defeat. . . 

Time magazine said . . the most powerful nation in 
the world failed for the first time to win a war that it engaged 
in.” 

Two days after the ceasefire UP was reporting from 
Washington that “By and large American officials appear 
depressed about the situation in which the Korean truce 
leaves them. . . . They appear to feel that the psychological 
aftermath of the armistice leaves the advantage in the hands 
of the Reds. . . The dispatch went on to express doubts 
of Dulles’ boasts that he could continue to keep People’s 
China out of the United Nations—one of the results mainly 
feared by US policy-makers. 

There were cheers on one side of the demarcation line, 
scowls and moans on the other. But the ceasefire went into 
effect and within three days of the truce-signing all military 
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installations had been destroyed within the demilitarised zone 
and troops from both sides had pulled back to new positions 
leaving a four-kilometre swathe of demilitarised territory 
running from coast to coast and separating the opposing 
forces. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VNEASY, BET STILL A TRUCE 


S IGNING the Armistice Agreement as ‘'UN’' Commander, 
Mark Clark said: “I cannot find it in me to exult at 
this hour.” He was reflecting tlie black gloom of the Washing¬ 
ton jingoists. In a war of superlatives, for which 16 nations 
had concentrated more forces in a smaller space than ever 
before, America had invested more than 22,000,000,000 dollars 
and had failed to win. 

It was more than the greatest defeat for American arms, 
it was the first time that western imperialist powers had 
been halted and stalemated in a direct trial of str(aigrh with 
former colonial peoples. It was proof tliat the age had passed 
when a wesleiii j_)ower with a few gunboats could dominate 
an Asian people- -or even by mobilisint^' vast iiaxail and air 
strengtli. Througliout the world, colonial peoples bearing 
the white man’s burden would take hope and fresli strength 
in their unceasing struggle for liberatiom 

It threw into stark light the prime American miscalcula¬ 
tions: that the young Korean Republic would fall apart and 
the young Chinese Re|)ul)lic quail before American strength; 
that w'estern military science and weapons vcould be over- 
whelmingl^y superior to small arms in the hands of patriots. 

It demonstrated to mankind that the most tense world 
issue could be negotiated and peace gained. From that, it 
was clear, all other issues could equally be negotiated if the 
desii'e truly existed. 

The Korean war was unique. Like Chicago gangsters 
dressed as cops for some well-planned robbery, the Americans 
illegally seized the flag of the United Nation and with min¬ 
gled bribes and threats draggged their satellites into a fake 
“police action.” “The US was well aware that only a lucky 
break (the temporary absence of veto-wielding Jacob Malik) 
made possible the UN resolution backing intervention in 
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Korea,” commented Time ma£;azine. American generals in 
the blue armbands of the UN waged the Wiir with a ferocity 
far more diabolical even than the Nazis. It was the first war 
in which “civilised” military people boasted of the total de¬ 
struction of towns and \hllages; the lirst in which germ war 
was used on a major scale; the first in which millions of 
gallons of sticky petrol—napalm—were used to fry alive men, 
women and child civilians. The authors saw American air¬ 
craft return to town after town in South Korea, after their 
troops had retreated, and wipe out every building with liigh- 
explosive and fireg destroying a population which the ‘TIN” 
had allegedly come to save. 

It was partly the naked ferocity of the Americans that 
brought about a revulsicjn among 11 k‘ American and world 
public against the sham “police action.” Within a year of 
the thrust north of the 33th Parallel, popular pressure back¬ 
ing a proposal by Malik, at the United Nations, had forced 
the US with unconcealed reluctance, to begin peace negotia¬ 
tions. From that moment, through two years of twists and 
turns, the world riublic united with the extraordinary 
patience and ability of the Koreans and Chinese to keep the 
negotiations going in spite of repeated US ellorts to break 
tliem off. 

The Korean armistice talks were also unique. They were 
not talks in which an imperialist power was dictating sur¬ 
render terms to a conquered nation; nor were they talks 
between imperialist powers dividing up colonies on the basis 
of an understanding that all stood for imperialism. On the 
contrary, an imperialist power had been checked almost in 
its first stride toward world supremacy—an American 
Century—and was made to negotiate by force of military facts 
and public opinion. Of necessity therefore the talks were 
a long-drawn-out struggle in which the Americans talked 
and fought, fought and talked, always seeking a solution 
by military victory, always failing and always being dragged 
back to talk through the door that the Koreans and Chinese 
never allowed to shut. Korea was more than a battlefield 
between two sides; it became the place where two worlds 
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stood face to face—the world of Imperialism and the world 
of f^eople’s Democracy. 

In otTorts to evade peace, the Americans posed wild, sur¬ 
render demands, bombed the headquarters of the Korean- 
ChinesG delegation and broke off the talks for two months 
while they launched the summer and autumn offensives of 
1951. When these were ground to powder, they returned to 
talk and on the very day they agreed on the boundaries of the 
neutral zone at Panrnunjom, sent aircraft to strafe inside that 
zone, killing a child playing on the road. As the talks re¬ 
opened they brought into use what Truman described as a 
'‘fantastic” now, war-winning weapon—germ war. They de¬ 
liberately machine-gunned Korean-Chinese delegation per¬ 
sonnel travellinij in vehicles bearing agreed immunity mark¬ 
ers. They raised the unheard of issue of forcibly detaining 
prisoners of war in defiance of the Geneva Convention and, 
on their own admission, killed and wounded thousands of 
them in the course of forcible screening, tattooing and blood- 
petitioning. When peace was within grasp, they broke the 
talks for six months and treacherously tried to drag their 
reluctant allies still deeper into war. 

Not content with using their satellites to provide token 
forces and a cover of fake-legality for their “police action” 
the Americans used the tensions created by the war to 
penetrate British and French spheres of influence and rob 
their “allies,” strangle their trade with embargoes and rouse 
intense resentment among them. 

The long struggle which the Korean and Chinese forces 
waged in battle positions from which the might of American 
military technique could not budge them an inch destroyed 
two myths at once; The Americans turned out not to be 
invincible and the “Communists” not to be “aggressors.” 
American moral and political i.solation became complete. 
Among the leaders of the western powers, the more sane took 
their stand with the public against the war. Driven back 
to the conference table again in April 1953, the Americans 
pressed into service once more their ancient puppet, Dictator 
Syngman Rhee. 
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It was then and remained a dangerous device tor them 
and tor world peace. 

ImmediateJy prior to llie attack against North Korea, the 
Americans stood in grave danger of losing their one toe-hold 
on the Asian mainland. In China, the remnants of Cliiang 
Kai-shek\s forces had been thrown into the sea and the 
People’s Liberation Army was poised, ready to follow Chiang 
across to his island hide-oih at Taiwan and deal the final 
blow. The last |)retext of denying People’s China her right¬ 
ful place at the United Nations would also bc' gone. In North 
and South Korea, desjiitt^ tiu' arbitrary di\nsion of tlieir 
country, the people were on the point of uniting under a 
single government for all Korea. The Amei’icans saw slip¬ 
ping away from them e\'en tludr hopes of getting back into 
China via the classic fiack gateway used by the Ja|.;aneso. War 
in Korea which began a few days after Dulles {.laid a visit 
to Rliee and insijected HOK troojis readying for tiic^ invasion 
over t.hc' 3hth Pamllel. was an attempt to solve both problems. 
The AlacAidIiiir-Triiinan-Dulus plan (unbraced a two-iironged 
invasion of Cliina irom North. Korea and Taiwan. The plan 
failed miseralily. The twin problems ren^ained. 

Whliout war and tlie |)ermarienl threat of war it would 
be almost imjiossilju' to maintadn in power tln^ man most 
hated of all in South am.: Nortfi Korea—Rhee. Inlernalional- 
ly Rhee had become a hal)ilit\'. As a puppet he had Ixx'ome 
wayward, perverse, prone P) ,'.;et his strings (‘rosscrl and (!ven 
on occasions failed to posj.'ond rapidly to Mis Master’s Voice. 
TIowever, any attempt to replace Rlice with some more re¬ 
liable ganrstcr might easily result in his pulling the whole 
barmy structure of South Korean ‘"politics” about liis and 
the Americans’ ears. Tlie perfidious American action ot con¬ 
niving with Rhee to tear up the Armistice Terms of Redds-- 
ence by kidnapping t!ie prisoners before the ink was dry, 
the Dulles-Rhec' military pact and the snags writtem into 
the Armistice Agreement at American insistence jn-nvided 
an ainnisticc that was unstable enough to keep llie world on 
tenterhooks and RIkh'i on his throne. 

For it was the Americans who insisted on a chamilitariscd 
“buffer” zone only two and a half miles wide with armies 
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facing each other only a rifle shot away. The Koreans and 
Chinese proposed a zone 121^2 miles wide. It was 
the Americans who refused to discuss the Korean- 
Chinese proposal to withdraw all foreign troops—Chinese 
and ‘‘UN,” The Americans insisted on the rotation of troops 
and the replenishment of weapons. It was under American 
connivance that the Rhee clique had kidnapped 27,000 prisoners. 
Within days of the ceasefire, Dulles and Rhee were declaring 
that they would withdraw from the post-war Political Con¬ 
ference after three months if they failed to get what they 
wanted. At the same time Washington rounded up her satel¬ 
lites again and pressganged them into signing a statement 
that if the war broke out again in Korea, they would attack 
China—a statement that drew instant denunciation from the 
public of ever}^ power concerned. 

In such circumstances, the truce which was signed in 
Korea had to be unstable, precarious, carrying the marks of 
the acute and complex struggle that gave it birth. But it 
was a change from shooting to not-shooting, from hot to cold 
war, military solutions to political solutions. Men and guns 
drew back, ceased firing; bunkers were demolished and 
across the 38th Parallel appeared a two-and-a-half-mile 
stretch of unarmed terrain in which dispute's had to be settled 
by talking instead of fighting—with supervision by neutral 
powers. In Korea people could plan to live instead of plan¬ 
ning to avoid getting killed. In the world, people could see 
the bright hope of a world without war, each nation living 
as it might but settling its disputes with neighbours by talk¬ 
ing. However imperfect the Armistice Agreement was, and 
the Americans saw to that, it remained a golden proof that 
international problems could be solved by negotiation if the 
world public insisted that they should and that if peace couicl 
be won it could also be kept. 

While the Korean war was “hoP’ there was always the 
danger that it would spread into a world conflict. Three 
factors prevented its spread and encouraged the peoples, 
including the western peoples, and even in the end some of 
their governments, to resist what they had believed was the 
all-mighty, irresistible power that resided in US dollars, 
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weapons and ruthlessness. They were: the heroism of the 
Korean people and their fighting men; the self-sacrifice of the 
Chinese Volunteers and the limitless aid given by the Chinese 
people; the world support that became irresistible as more 
and more millions recognised the justness of the cause being 
fought by the Korean and Chinese peoples. Allied to these 
was the extreme patience and skill of the Korean and Chinese 
negotiators who, even during the fiercest offensives launched 
by the US Command and the most violent provocations and 
violations of agreements connected with the talks, never once 
allowed the door to peace to be completely closed. 

With all the joy that ran round the world on July 27, 
1953 when the Korean front became silent, the watchword 
remained vigilance and still more vigilance for fresh acts of 
American perfidy, new attempts to key up international ten¬ 
sion, and no one knew better than the Koreans and Chinese 
wdiat skill and patience would be needed to make the Korean 
truce into a peace instead of a hiatus between battles. 
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SUMMARY OF TRUCE TERMS 


Truce Line and Demilitarised Zone 

The armed forces of both sides to withdraw two kilome¬ 
tres from each side of a Demarcation Line based on the line 
ot battle contact. The space between to be a four-kilometre 
(two-and-a-liaff-rnile) wide Demil itariscai Zone stretchin,^ 
from th.e wc'st coast, south of the 38th Parallel to the east 
coast, north of the Parallel. 

Lnd of Hostilities 

All fi^thtinit to stop at 10.00 p.m. July 27, 1953, Korean 
time, 12 hours aftcT the si'.ming. Within 72 hours all troops 
and e(]ui])ment to be withdrawn from the Demilitarised Zone 
and all positions and hazards destroyed. 

Ko tat ion 

Rotation ot 35,000 troops monthly on each side, but no 
increase' in the level of existin.^ forces permitted. Worn out 
e(pii[)ment similarly to be replaced piece for piece. 

Supervision 

A Military Armistice Commission, composed of five 
olTicers from each side, of vsdncli at least three must be 
i;enera]s or admirals, established to supervise armistice and 
police t^ie Demilitarised Zone. 

A Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, composed 
of one ollicH'r from Poland, Czccho.slovakia, Swnxicn and 
Switzerland to supervise the armistice in North and South 
Korea. Tlie Commission to have 20 Inspection Teams to watch 
five “Ports of Entry’’ on each side and be available for other 
inspec’tions as needed. 



Prisoners 

All lorisoners insistin.^ on rc]:>alriation to bo rcjoatrialocl 
within 60 days. Others to be jdaccd in the cnslody of a 
Woutrai Nations Repatriation Commission consisting;' of roj)- 
rcsentativos of the above four powers, plus India, hidia to 
provide the custodian forc'o and to act as uinpire and ('xc'cu- 
tive agent. 

During 90 days, tfie ropresc'ntatives of tlie side to wlucfi 
the prisoners belong to have access to the prisoners to exjdain 
their right to return home, d'hen for dO days, the question 
of any remaining prisoners to be discusscal by the post- 
armistice Political Conference to settle their future. 

After 90 days of explanations and 30 of discussion by 
Political Conhamnce, tire Nc'utral Nations Rx'patriation Com¬ 
mission should transfer any remaining jarisoners to the status 
(•f civilians and assist them to (ravel to a neutral nation of 
their choice. The authoritie;^ of the localities where they 
might reside must always be resjmnsible for assisting them 
to return to their homelaiids. 

(This section of the Armistice Agreement loas 
never earned out. except for the first pomt,) 

Political Conference 

‘‘A political conference of a higher level of both sides” 
to be field by October 28 to discuss the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and other matters. 

(Not carried out.) 
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CHAPTER IX 


GHOSTS FROM THE DEATH CAMPS 

T he scene from the bridge across the Sachon River on the 
main road just south of Panmunjom around mid-August 
1953 was without parallel in human history. 

The river bed was choked with tattered remnants of 
American tunics, trousers and boots. For miles in either 
direction from the bridge the road was actually paved with 
American uniforms ground into the red gravel by the wheels 
of passing convoys and lined with thousands of American 
bools. Convoys of lorries moved up and down the road. 
Going southwards from North Korea were covered lorries, 
open at the back to reveal in each IG American, British or 
South Korean prisoners, sitting on comfortable blue, padded 
scats along with a Chinese or Korean medical orderly. Sun¬ 
tanned Americans, British and other prisoners had bundles 
of personal belongings clutched in their hands or tucked into 
bags at their feet. Some of the Americans and South Koreans 
looked a little nervous. The Americans had already heard 
of the Valley Forge Mental Hospital for “progressives."’ The 
South Koreans ex'on if they did not know their sick and 
wounded comrades repatriated a few months earlier had 
gone straight into concentration camps, had suffered enough 
in the ROK army to solder them up at the thought of being 
handed back. 

Headed north from South Korea were other lorries, each 
loaded with 30 almost naked, emaciated men, standing 
jammed in like cattle. There were no covers against the 
blazing sun, the choking dust—and often enough the teeming 
rain. There were no seats. Those that were not almost naked 
were rapidly becoming so as they tore off everything that 
could remind them of Americans and the death camps. A 
hail storm of tunics, trousers, boots went into the river 
and on to the road as the lorries rolled by. Many retained 
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nothing but a towel wrapped around their loins. Many had 
their faces swollen and blistered from ''non-toxic irritants/' 
others were bruised, bleeding from wounds freshly inflicted 
by American clubs and bayonets. But they sang till their 
voices cracked. 

The first to return to tlie Korean-Chinese side in August 
had to wait until they arrived at the beautifully decorated 
reception centre before they could get rid of their detested 
uniforms. They were part of the sick and wounded the 
Americans had kept back as hostages though they should 
have been returned during the April exchange. They had 
been packed into ambulances witli the doors locked from the 
outside. When the first ambulances drove up and tiie doors 
were opened, even some of liic American exchange officials 
looked shame-faced and guilty. They dropped their eyes 
before the cold, accusing glances of the Korean-Chinese re¬ 
ception officers. 

The first door to open revealed ten gray-faced, emaciated 
wisps of men, each with a little flag of the Fatherland in his 
hand, weak voices croaking tlie “Song of Kim II Sung,” eyes 
blazing with hatred at tlie sight of American officers. Tiie 
moment they were helped out of the ambulances, they re¬ 
fused to move one step until they had ripped off their Ameri¬ 
can clothes and bools. As other ambulances opened, there 
were similar scenes. In many cases, Korean and Chinese 
reception officers, physically restrained the repatriates from 
assaulting the Americans. American officers and NCOs ran 
with their hands over the heads as boots and curses were 
hurled at them. As the ambulances and lorries pulled in on 
that first day, piles of discarded American uniforms and 
boots, mess-kits and other mementos grew into mountains. 

Keyes Beech, Pulitzer-Prize winner and correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily Neivs, pretended to be perplexed when 
he saw a tuberculosis-ridden Chinese Volunteer exerting his 
last featherweight of strength to pull off his American boots. 
“But why don’t they take those boots at least?” asked Beech 
plaintively. “They are very good boots and I can’t think 
that such good boots are over-plentiful in Korea or China.” 
Neither Beech nor any other American correspondent asked 
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the prisoners why they liad such a bitter contempt and loath- 
inp; in tiieir hc'arts for anytliing that reminded them of the 
American-run torture and slaughter houses. 

Murder and terror liad continued in the prison camps 
until the moment tlic prisoners left. On the second day of 
tlu^ exchange seven Korean prisoners wivre carried in with 
bullet wounds in tluhr alxJomens. They were part of a group 
of eight prisoners from Compound 64 on Ivojcs On July 26, 
the day before the armistice, they were ordered to go to 
hosjiital lor trc'atrnent. There wais nollung v/roiyg with lliem 
and tliey fcanxl lids w;hs a jiretext (o {u-evenl them from 
bcang n'palriated wiili the rest. American guards opened 
fux\ ivdling one and wounding th.e ri'st in 11 le abdomen. 

But Keyes Bec'd) could have fcaind Ids best answer it 
h(‘ had int(n’\'iewcd, as thc' autluii*.-; ciid, a /naju]:) of vvomcn 
jussoners, including voung mothers with babies. I’he women 
ia’!sonc:rs had :,dl made theii’ own m ai Kib-\ slyle smocks, 
sidrts and caiis from newly-issued Ammacan clotliing. 
Their shocss th.ey had taken otf l)ut not tlirown away. They 
Ciid not wait for the ambulmu'e bloors to be oijencd. Tbiey 
smaslied l!ie rflass windows and i'oreed tlie doors. They licJd 
in tlieir hands as weapons tladr Amencan-issued boots and 
shoes and no (me could preveni them from dealing some 
h('avy lilovvs to American olllcors and non-coms, who fled 
in all directions. Drivers climbed on the tops of their 
ainbulanees, American officers tried to hide behind Korean 
and Chinese reception officials from girls sobbing with rage 
and memories of their terrible' sufferings and humiliations 
at the hands of the Americans. 

One of the women repatriates had been a college student 
at Haeju, just north of the 3oth Parallel who had joined the 
KPA as soon as the war started and was captured around the 
same area in October, 1950 after the Inchon landing. She is 
a delicate-complexioned girl with glistening black hair falling 
on to her shoulders. This girl, Kim Kyong Suk, was first put 
into a prison for juveniles at Kaesong and later was sent to 
a larger group of women prisoners—about 150—at Inchon. 

“The Americans treated us like animals from the moment 
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we were captured,’’ she said as she told the story of her 
experiences. Others of her girl comrades sat around listen¬ 
ing to her story, nodding their heads, confirming a point here, 
correcting a date or name there. “On the pretext of search¬ 
ing us, they forced us to strip nude. They hurled insults at 
us. They paraded us naked in the streets with their bayonets 
prodding us along and almost bursting through our skin. 
They brought along photographers and took pictures which 
they later posted up on our prison compound notice board. 
Americans would come with ROK troops and select girls for 
raping. And almost always after the raping, our comrades 
were bayoneted to death.” 

Kim Kyong Suk was herself one in a group of 50 young 
Korean women prisoners parad(‘d nude through tlie main 
street of Seoul near the South station in late October 1950. 
“Later at the Pusan cam}),” she continued, “I heard from 
other comrades that many of them were forced to take part 
in such nude parades in towns and villages all over South 
Korea. In some cases nude m(‘n and women were wired to¬ 
gether at the wrists and paraded in pairs will) placards stuck 
on their backs—'We were forced into the KPA!’” 

At this point another girl sitting in the little group re¬ 
minded Kim Kyong Suk that at Hwangju camp, where she 
had been, the Americans rounded up the women prisoners, 
forced them to strip nude and pushed them into a large room. 
A few minutes later some nude Korean men prisoners were 
driven in. An American officer said, “We heard you Com¬ 
munists like to dance. Go on! Dance!” With bayonets and 
revolvers pointed at them, they were forced to dance while 
drunken, cigar-chewing, guffawing American officers tried 
to commit all the perversions tlieir depraved minds were 
capable of imagining. They stubbed out cigars on the girls’ 
breasts and committed other atrocities that belong only in 
medical journals or legal records. 

“No one was safe from their bestialities,” continued the 
calm voice of the former college student. “They even violated 
one 14-year-old servant girl whom they had rounded up as 
a 'prisoner of w^ar.’ At the Inchon camp, two mothers witli 
babies on their backs were repeatedly dragged off at bayonet 



point. Th(‘ cliilcircn had Ihehr mouths gagged while the 
mothers were taken into the American guards quarters and 
raped.” 

After file Cliinese Volunteers entered the war, the Ameri¬ 
cans evacuated Inchon during their helter-skelter retreat. 
'riK‘ women from the Inchon camp were put aboard boat for 
I'usan. "For 72 hours we had no food or water and no medical 
Irc'atment lor those of us who were woundc'd,” Kim Kyong 
Suk said. "But we were glad (o get away from Inchon. At 
Pusan, other women comrades had been concentrated. Alto- 
e;ether there were 401) of us and we were able to organise 
(»ursolves against rapt' attempts.” 

American missionaries entered the picture at Pusan and 
tried tt) lorce the girls to f)etray tlieir Fatherland, to choose 
"between Clod and Satan.” Face cream and lip-sticks, apples 
and sweets were distributed as "gifts of God” but the mis¬ 
sionaries won no "converts.” 

In the Pusan camp, prostitutes and beggar women were 
rounded up and put iji among them, partly to degrade the 
KPA girks, partly to make up the numbers and replace those 
who had been raped and murdered afterwards. American 
guards e\a?Ji dressed up some of tlieir own girl friends in 
office's uniforms and put them among the jirisoners 
some as spies and others to demoralise the prisoners by parad¬ 
ing their redations witli the Americans. These were soon 
recognised for what they were and were so isolated that they 
liad to be withdrawn. 

The girls refused to accept the indignity of "screening” 
and segregation and on Korean Liberation Day, August IT), 
1951, they staged a demonstration, singing songs and carrying 
placards demanding an end to "screening” attempts. The 
American reply was to surround the compound with tanks 
and open fire. Six girls were wounded, one of whom died. 
At the end of September, the whole compound staged a 
hunger-strike demanding better living conditions and an end 
to "screening.” This won them slightly better food, beds to 
sleep on for the first time and a promise to review "screen¬ 
ing” policy. 

This partial victory was won at a heavy price. Yang 
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Kwi, a slenck'r Enijjlish-spcakin.^ rprl from Kacson^t took up 
the story. “The next thiiiy was that tlioy arrt'slod 21 of us,” 
she said, “and accused us of bein^ the rin/dcaders of the 
strike. It wa.s the Americans wlio arrested us but they sent us 
to the ROK lOTtli Military Police Didaclirnent. Probably the 
Americans wanted to evade responsibility for what happened 
to us. We yot Ihe usual torture to find out who wivre our 
real leaders. Fot‘ five days on end, we w(M‘e beatc'n. 
tlie (dectric torture and liad [uns tlirust under our finyer- 
nails. But,” she added proudly, “they nc-ver yot a word out 
of us.” 

One of tliose who was more seriously toi'tured was Pak 
Su Bok. a short, eneryetic })lump-faced yirl with a pair of 
blaziny black ey< s. Pak Su Bok whose honu' was in Seoul, 
represented the women’s compound together witli the men 
delegates from all tlie compounds in tho' neyotiations winch 
followed the kidnapping of Camp Commandant Dodd in May 
1952.'’' She was still in Compound 71) where Dodd had been 
held when “Bull” Boatner attacked with flame-throwiny 
tanks and bayonets on June 10, 1952. vShe and the other 
elected delegates, in violation of the Ch-neva Convention rmd 
the promises made by Dodd’s successor Colson, were drayyed 
out and thrown into prison where she stayed until she was 
repatriated. 

In the autumn of 1951, Pak Su Bok was one of the 21 
arrested after the hiinyer-strike. She had previously been 
tortured with a red-hot bayonet for resisting attempis by an 
American seryeant to rape her. Duriny the five days of 
torture of the 21, she was sinyled out for special treatment. 
As she was much more interested in describing the sufferings 
and struggles of her comrades than herself, it was Yang Kwi 
who took up the story. 

“They made her kneel down,” said Yang Kwi, “with a 
bar thrust under her legs just behind the knee joints. Three 
of the savages tortured her at once. One kicked her on the 
knee-caps with his boots, another ran needles under her finger- 

♦ For details of the Dodd affair see Chapter VI, Koje Unscreened by 
Burchett and Winnington. 
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nails while a third—a Lieutenant-Colonel—turned a generator 
handle to give her electric torture.’^ She made Pak Su Bok 
show her hands with distorted fingers and burn marks 
where the wire for the electric torture had been attached to 
her thumbs. 

Later the 21 girls were being taken back to their com¬ 
pound when they saw some members of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (Swiss Red Cross) making a rare 
visit. They broke away from their guards and raced across 
to show their scars, bruises, electric burns and marks from 
needles under their finger-nails. The only result was that 17 
of them were taken back to the prison and kept there for 
a further two months. 

The whole period of detention for these girls was one long 
struggle to remain alive, to prevent rape, to win their right 
to repatriation. 

In the spring of 1952, they were transferred from Pusan 
to Koje and their fight against rape attempts by American 
guards began over again. An American sergeant managed to 
capture as she was going to the toilet, one girl named Li 
Chang Hi who was suffering from nervous disorder due to 
electric torture. Her comrades tried to save her but the girl, 
who was a virgin, was dragged off into the guard room, the 
door locked and she was raped. As a result she became com¬ 
pletely insane. This provoked a big protest demonstration 
and eventually the sergeant was replaced. 

A number of pregnant women were rounded up as par¬ 
tisans and KPA personnel and gave birth in the compounds— 
without medical help. A special mothers’ section was eventual¬ 
ly set up but tlie Americans gave no extra food. The mothers 
were themselves on a starvation diet and could not breast¬ 
feed their babies. A beautiful, marble-faced 23-year-old 
mother, Kim Suk Cha, graduate of the Kim II Sung University 
in Pyongyang, related something of the fight to preserve their 
babies. Her own baby was born six months after she was 
captured. 

“But for my comrades,” she said, “both I and the baby 
would have died. I was very weak and for two months after 
the birth I could do nothing but lie on the ground. My com- 
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Fades did everything for me and the baby. They saved from 
their own miserable rations. The Americans did nothing. Nut 
even a scrap of extra food. For a whole year after I was put 
in the mothers’ section, we got no extra food for the babies. 
The babies of two of my comrades died from starvation. An¬ 
other lost her mind and killed her baby rather than hear its 
pitiful cries of hunger. I was lucky,” she said, glancing at the 
lovely little girl sleeping like a doll strapped to her mother’s 
back, dressed in a padded cloak. 

“After a lot of agitation the Americans started issuing 
food for babies,” continued Kim Suk Cha, “but they cut it 
off every time they wanted to punish us. We hung placards 
on the barbed wire: ‘Babies Are Not POWs, Treat Them 
Humanely!’ but it made no difference. On Army Day this 
year, when wc were singing songs with our babies, the Ameri¬ 
cans hurled in gas grenades. At that time we were 23 mothers 
and 23 babies. They threw in 30 grenades. Many of the babies 
were sick for months afterwards. As soon as the armistice 
was signed, the Americans rushed to give us clothes for the 
children. For the first time we got socks and shoes for them. 
And when the shoes started to wear out, they gave them new 
ones again. I suppose they wanted to make a good impres¬ 
sion,” she said. 

From the signing of the armistice until the women 
prisoners were repatriated, gas grenades were used against 
them once or twice daily. The last occasion was daring the 
train journey from Pusan when six grenades were thrown 
into a compartment of sick women with their children for 
“singing.” 

The degenerate sadistic mentality responsible for the rape 
and torture of Korean women patriots, for starving and 
employing “non-toxic irritants” against mothers and rnonth- 
old babies, is the same that ordered a bombing raid against 
Pyongyang half an hour before the ceasefire went into effect. 
It is a mentality conditioned by the “Superman” and “Master 
Race” theories of Hitler, of militarists thrown into impotent 
rage by defeats on the battlefield. 

For one month, the ambulances and lorries unloaded the 
emaciated wrecks of prisoners at the Korcan-Chine.se reception 
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area. Onl}^ hearts of granite could fail to be moved by the 
return of tens of thousands of patriots who had survived the 
mental and physical tortures of the death camps to win their 
right to repatriation. Tears streamed down the checks of 
Korean and Chinese nurses, of tough officers who had never 
blenched on the field of battle, as they received the wrecks 
of their comrades with blobs of scar tissue on their arms where 
they had hacked off offending tattoo marks with jam-tin lids, 
or burned them off with cigarette stubs, of comrades in the 
last stage of tuberculosis, twisted and deformed by torture, 
emaciated phantoms who had saved almost their last breaths 
to curse the Americans and pronounce the names of other 
comrades still detained in prison cells. Prisoners saved the 
mouldy grain and stinking beans issued as rations for the 
journey to hurl in American faces. They hung the lorry sides 
with slogans; in English demanding the release of their leader 
Pak Sang Hyon, demanding the punishment of Butcher Boatner 
and others. Hatred, contempt for everything American was 
in their eyes and in their voices. 

On the last day of the exchange, September 6, an 
ambulance door opened to reveal the wizened face and 
shrunken body of what at first sight did not resemble a 
human being. At first it glared without comprehension into 
the light; then the eyes blazed and great choking sobs shook 
the body as the figure shuffled forward and fell into the 
embracing, hugging arms of a Korean general. The wasted 
frame was that of Pak Sang Hyon, leader of all the prisoners 
in their fight for life and repatriation; organiser of the 
kidnapping of Camp Commandant Dodd in May 1951. 

‘T only wanted to die honourably. I only wanted to die 
honourably,'' he cried as he was tenderly carried into the 
reception tent. For a month returning prisoner comrades 
of Pak Sang Hyon had carried banners protesting the fiendish 
treatment of their leader and demanding his release. The 
Americans kept him until the last. 

Some days later when rest and good food had begun 
their cure Pak Sang Hyon related his experiences. Relaxed 
and with the glow of freedom already lightening the prison 
pallor of his kindly face he seemed like a man made of some 
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special substance. His face was moulded with suffering and 
his hands still shook a little, but his mind and memory were 
extraordinarily vivhd. 

“During the last months/’ he said, ‘d didn’t want to live. 
I knew the end was coming. All 1 wanted was to fight till 
the last and to die lionourably for our just cause.” 

When asked to relate what happened after the Dodd in¬ 
cident he said thoughlfuiJy, “You know, it was difficult for 
me to believe that in the 20th century such barbarians as 
the Americans proved themselves to be could still exist.” 
He briefly sketched tlie tortures, murders, mutilations and 
massacres which the world already krmnv had accompanied 
the ‘dorciblo screening” and which led the prisoners, under 
Pak Sang Hyon’s leadership, to fight back and in order to 
focus world attention on their plight—to kidnap General 
Dodd. 

For a long time the Americans did not know^ that Pak 
Sang Hyon was the real leader. Immediately after the June 
massacre and the breaking up of the compounds they had 
arrested the delegates from all tlie compounds who, wdth the 
permission of Dodd's successor Colson, and travelling in 
jeeps provided by the latter, took part in the negotiations 
that preceded Dodd's release. After arrest they were beaten 
and tortured for months on end to betray the secrets of thei^’ 
organisation. It was not until October 25, 1952 that the 
Americans came for Pak Sang Hyon. 

“When they arrested me,” he continued, “they said it 
was not to punish me but because in the camp there were 
two commands. The officer said: 'There is the United Nations 
and you. The prisoners obey your orders and not ours. In 
future there will be only one command—ours.’ For the first 
few days I was in what was known as the ‘Light Monkey 
House,’ for light offenders. Then I was put in a concrete 
cell, six feet by three feet with an iron grating for a roof. 
The guard marched over this grating every few minutes. 
It was already November and getting cold. They had taken 
away my shoes. I was bare-foot, with light pants and shirt 
and one worn-out blanket. The guards took me out and beat 
me for the slightest offence. One day I was clubbed because 
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I was sitting on the blanket. The blanket is only for sleep* 
ing on/ I was told as the blows rained down on my face and 
body. 

was taken to a small town called Kojeri on the main¬ 
land on November 13 and put in a cage the same size as the 
other one. But this had no walls, only closely strung barbed 
wire. There was enough roof over the barbed wire to keep 
out rain and snow if it fell straight down. There was no 
floor and no heating.” For the three bitterest winter months 
Pak remained there, still with only the same shirt, pants and 
threadbare blanket, with no walls against the icy wind and 
driving snow and with just enough food to keep him from 
starving to death quickly. 

“I lived like an animal/’ Pak said, ‘T collected every 
scrap of refuse. Every bit of dried grass or grain stalk was 
a treasure to me. I used everything I could find for padding 
in my clothes. I burrowed into the dirt like a rabbit and 
wrapped my feet up with bits of grass, straw, paper and old 
rags. I. think the Americans hoped I would die or would 
kill myself. But during this period I was determined to 
live.” 

Pak was removed from his barbed wire cage on February 
7, 1953 and taken to the “Heavy Monkey House” run by 
American military police at Kojeri. 

“The day after I arrived,” continued Pak, “an MP Master- 
Sergeant asked me if I was the one who ordered the pris¬ 
oners to capture Dodd. I replied ‘Yes.’ The sergeant 
unbuckled his belt and the ROK police standing around closed 
in with their clubs. I was beaten until I lost consciousness. 
I remember the date very well,” Pak said with a smile. “It 
was the anniversary of the founding of the Korean People’s 
Army.” For two days after this beating, he was given no 
food. On the following days he was forced to run around the 
prison courtyard with the police clubbing him or prodding 
him with bayonets if he did not move quickly enough. Two 
weeks after his arrival at the “Heavy Monkey House” he was 
moved again, this time to a cell especially built for him at the 
Tongdae camp. Then started a long interrogation and the 
period of Pak Sang Hyon’s greatest trial. 
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“The Americans were interested in three main questions. 
They wanted me to state that our Korean People's Republic 
receives its orders from the Soviet Union; that I liad been 
sent into the camp on orders from Generals Nam 11 and Lee 
Sang Cho; that I was in regular contact with these two 
generals. And of course I must disclose tlie metliod of com¬ 
munication. 

“For 240 liours, for ten days 24 hours a day, 1 was in¬ 
terrogated without break,'’ Pak continued. “The Americans 
used four teams of interrogators each working six-hour shifts. 
For two days previous to this I was also questioned but not 
continuously. After tlie first six hours when the Americans 
left, 1 tried to sleep. The MPs soon came and woke me up. I 
refused to get up. Th(‘ Camp Commandant came in with 
more police and ordered nu' to be shot in the left leg if 1 
refused to get up, 1 got up. They questionc'd me intermit¬ 
tently and when 1 goL sleejiy, I was chased around th.e court¬ 
yard to waken me up. 

‘Then the non-stop inlerrogalion started. At first they 
made me stand witli my arms strc'tched out like a crucified 
man, with stones wired to my wrists. Later they removed the 
stones but for ten whole days and niglils, I was never allowed 
to sit or lie down or sleep. The most 1 could do was to lean 
against the wall of the cc'll. At the end of ten days rny arms 
and legs were terribly swollen and painful, but my mind was 
even clearer than on the first day. At the end of the tenth 
day I started shouting at the top of my voice and kicking the 
wall. The interrogators thougfit Pd gone mad and sent for a 
doctor. I was very glad to tell him what I thought of Ameri¬ 
can ‘humanitarianism’ which first almost kills people with 
torture and then sends doctors to cure them.” During the 
ten days of continuous questioning, the Americans had not 
got one word from Pak Sang Hyon and after the doctor’s visit 
the interrogation ceased. 

He was kept in solitary confinement, beaten and half- 
starved until September 5, when he was put in a sealed 
ambulance and sent to Panmunjom. “Until the day before 
I left Tongdae for Panmunjom,” Pak said, “I had long matted 
hair hanging almost to my shoulders and a long beard. An 
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American sergeant brought me clippers, a comb and a razor. 
I cut my own hair and shaved. The Camp Commandant then 
came and told me I was to be repatriated. I did not really 
believe it until the ambulance door opened—and my eyes 
saw KPA uniforms.” 

Pak Sang Hyon was spared some of the more sadistic 
forms of torture commonly used on prisoners, presumably 
because he was dealt with comparatively late and the Ameri¬ 
cans had experienced that torturing prisoners only steeled 
them to be more stubborn, more ferocious in their hatred of 
their torturers. The electric torture most commonly used by 
the Americans, was typical enough for a nation which broils 
people to death in the electric chair as its standard method 
of execution. Various gradations were used ranging from 
hand-operated battery sets to well-equipped laboratory sets 
operated from power lines. Hundreds of elected delegates 
from the various compounds, including those who attended the 
negotiations when Dodd was kidnapped were submitted to 
electric torture at Number 1 prison compound on Koje. 

Captain Cho Pyong Yul of the KPA, one of those suspected 
of leading the fight for repatriation, described a special torture 
room in a deep sound-proof basement at the “UN” Command 
Far Eastern Military Police at Pusan, reached by an electric 
lift. In the basement he was escorted along a gloomy corridor 
with individual torture rooms and clinics to revive victims 
who lost consciousness. 

“First I was beaten with long bamboo poles,” he said. 
“This was done by ROK MPs. I was bound face down on to 
a bench with my arms tied together underneath. After every 
stroke I was asked: ‘Who are the chief activists in your com¬ 
pound?' After they had finished with the beatings they untied 
me and turned me over and then rebound me. They poured 
gallons of water in through my mouth and nose till my whole 
body swelled up. Then they punched and kicked my stomach. 
I was only half conscious when they took me into a special 
room where the Americans started the electric torture. (Other 
prisoners described how they were suspended by the feet from 
a rope and water, in some cases hot, pepper water was 
pumped into their mouth and nose through a hose.) 
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“My wrists were tied behind my back,” continued Captain 
Cho, “and attached to a wire rope slung high enough so my 
feet were just off the ground. The handle of a bucket of water 
was hung around my neck and the weight pulled the upper 
part of my body down until I was swinging almost parallel 
to the floor, suspended by my wrists from the cable. The 
electrodes were attached to my right wrist and left ankle. An 
American officer pulled the switch. My whole body buzzed 
and burned and felt as if it was swelling to bursting point. 
I hurtled forward in space. My brain was swelling until I 
felt my head must burst apart. My chest and whole body was 
on fire. My blood was boiling. Every part of mo was dis¬ 
tended and stretched to splitting point. The officer cut the 
switch and then played it on and off. As he did so my body 
was hurled back and forth as if hit by giant sledge-hammers. 
At the very moment I was certain I must die, someone 
slackened the rope and I crashed to the concrete floor. The 
cold water from the bucket dashed all over my face and chest 
and revived me. 'Who leads your organisation?’ they asked 
me. ‘Where do the orders come from?’ I cursed them and the 
rope jerked tight again, my body felt as if it must tear itself 
loose from my arms and when the switch went on 1 was sure 
my body would hurtle far enough to dash my brains out 
against the concrete wall.” Captain Cho Pyong Yul like 
almost all Koreans formerly had beautiful, even teeth. His 
are now all chipped and broken from crashing face downward 
on to the concrete floor or from contact with the rim of the 
iron bucket. 

A Chinese returnee, Chou Lien-sheng (Internment No. 
707007), described electric torture he suffered at the War 
Criminal Investigation Section near Pusan where he was in¬ 
terrogated for information about Shenyang (Mukden). After 
the normal forms of beating and torture were tried without 
avail the treatment was changed. 

“The following night, I was taken to another tent,” he 
said after his repatriation. “There the American Lieutenant- 
Colonel tied me to a chair. My arms were bound. The fourth 
finger and little finger of each hand were tied by two leather 
thongs to the arm of the chair. Then a Kuomintang agent put 
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rubber tubes on my six other fingers. Attached to the rubber 
tubes was an insulated wire which was connected with a black 
knob on a table. The American Lieutenant-Colonel said some¬ 
thing and pressed the knob and everything before my eyes 
went black. I wanted to vomit. My head got giddy and my 
bones felt as if they were being pierced with sharp spikes. I 
felt as if my body was being pricked with needles all over. 
This went on for five or six minutes. He then shouted at me 
and the Kuomintang agent translated: ‘Say you are a member 
of the Communist Party! Tell me what arms your troops 
have got! Speak up, quick! Or Fll put the current on again/ 
I said I didn’t know anything. So he pressed the black knob 
again. I was interrogated like this for two hours. Finally I 
was dragged back to the dungeon. 

‘‘After this electric torture, I couldn’t eat anything for 
two days and I felt pains in all my joints. The KPA prisoners 
in the dungeon helped to exercise my joints and massage my 
skin to relieve the pain....” 

The elected delegates who were given special facilities by 
Brigadier-General Colson to take part in the Dodd negotia¬ 
tions, were tortured in the manner described by Captain Cho 
Pyong Yul and Chou Lien-sheng for two hours daily for 
almost three months. 

Of course, all these things could not be known by stand¬ 
ing on the bridge over the Sachon watching the north-south 
prisoner-laden convoys pass. But much of it could be known 
if—as was possible for every correspondent of both sides— 
one went to the Korean-Chinese reception point where the 
huge sign “Your Fatherland Welcomes You” brought tears 
into the eyes of returning men. 

There were huge contrasts in the scenes enacted at the 
Korean-Chinese and at the American reception points. Any 
correspondent could step up to the lorries as they pulled into 
line at the Korean-Chinese reception point and start interview¬ 
ing the prisoners even before they descended. One could 
follow them into the reception tents and talk to them as they 
were enjoying the v/arm welcome of their comrades, their 
first cigarettes and cups of tea. One could follow them into 
the joint Red Cross tent where “UN” and Korean-Chinese 
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Red Cross officials sat side by side, where there were interpret¬ 
ers available and where many prisoners lodged official pro¬ 
tests about their treatment during the journey. One could 
interview them in special Korean-Chinese press tents at the 
reception area. But the American and other “UN’’ correspon¬ 
dents never availed themselves of these privileges. 

At the American reception centre, at Panrnunjom, it was 
strictly forbidden for the press to exchange one word witn 
the “UN” returnees. Tlie “liberated” prisoners were liustled 
off to Munsan. wliere they were first briefed by socuriiy 
officers as to wiial they eonld and could not say to th.e press. 
They were warned not to say anything which could “aid Com¬ 
munist propaganda.” Any word about good treatment by the 
KPA-CPV was banned. The press were even banned from 
putting any quesbons which rniglit evoke answers “fa\ ourablG 
to the Communists.’' An official list of ten banned subjects 
was issued to the ‘‘free pi ess,” and in case journalists disobeyed 
such rules, a security offiicer was on hand during interviews 
to forbid the questions being answered. If “favourable” stories 
still leaked through, there was a rigid censorship to plug any 
leaks. Many European correspondents refused to dispatch 
their stories from Munsan and returned to Tokyo where cen¬ 
sorship was less rigid. But the world press got its st ories first 
from the specially slanted versions put out by tlie ‘Tree press” 
news agencies at Munsan. 

There were many other contrasts to be observed, in 
addition to the one enormous fact of sun-tanned, fat, hcalthy- 
looking prisoners being delivered to the Americans and the 
pallid, emaciated wrecks they handed back. The ‘‘United 
Nations” prisoners all had plenty of personal belongings. 
Apart from their wrist watches, cigarette lighters, fountain 
pens which they liad when captured, they had things they had 
made in the camp.s, prizes they had won at sports and other 
competitions, souvenirs given by the KPA-CPV, Almost every 
prisoner had a bulging bag full of such things. Of the 76,000 
Korean-Chinese prisoners returned, not one had even one item 
of personal property. Fewc^r of them perhaps had originally 
possessed wrist watches and cigarette lighters than the Ameri¬ 
cans, but still thousands of them did have, when captured, and 
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it is hard to find a Korean or Chinese soldier without a foun¬ 
tain pen. Every item of their personal property was stolen. 
Some had managed to hide their medals, pens and cigarette 
lighters till the last moment before repatriation. But they 
were stripped and searched and anything found was taken. 
Many brought back receipts signed by the American camp 
commandant on the day before they left their compounds for 
Panrnunjom, They were promised their property would be 
returned at Inchon or Munsan. It never was. Even the 
cigarettes issued by the Korean-Chinese Red Cross at Pusan, 
were confiscated in many cases on the pretext that it was 
forbidden to smoke on ship or train. (The '‘UN’’ prisoners were 
supplied with beer, wine and cigarettes by the KPA-CPV on 
their journey down from the camps. Their own Red Cross 
packets were delivered to them intact. There was no ban on 
smoking in the North Korean trains.) 

The American, British, South Korean and other returnees 
eagerly took back with them any souvenir which could remind 
them of the friends they had made among the KPA-CPV 
in the camps, everything which could remind them of the 
great humane efforts to make even prisoner-of-war life 
palatable. The North Korean and Chinese prisoners ripped 
off and hurled away everything that could remind them of 
the degradation and bestiality of the American “way of life’^ 
as tliey had lived it in the death camps. 

Very many of the American and British prisoners braved 
extreme displeasure and even disciplinary action to give objec¬ 
tive accounts of the way they had been treated. The Ameri¬ 
can news agencies refused to transmit such accounts. Almost 
every dispatch written hy^ American correspondents dealt with 
conditions in the early days of capture. One rarely read a 
story which described anything after the spring of 1951. No 
one denied that conditions for prisoners in the winter of 1950 
were difficult. The Americans had done their best to destroy 
every town and village. They had destroyed food-stocks, 
burned the autumn harvest in the fields with napalm. Every¬ 
thing that moved on the roads, from lorries to ox-carts and 
hand-pushed barrows was a target for the “Flash Gordons’" 
and “Supermen” of the US Air Force. Prisoners marched 
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back to the rear areas in tiiose early days because it was the 
only safe way for them to travel at that time. The American 
prisoners ran black^markct rackets in food, stole from each 
other, refused to help their own sick and wounded. None of 
them died through any fault of their Koreaji and Chinese 
captors. At the wmrst of times, the prisoners always ate bet¬ 
ter than their captors and better Ilian the civil population. 
From the early spring of 1951, when transport problems were 
overcome and food could be brought across the Yalu River 
from China, conditions improved rapidly and never ceased to 
improve. 

Even the assistant chief of Medical Services for the British 
forces in Korea, Colonel McCannar, told the press that “It is 
obvious that the men have been treated with reasonable care 
and given decent medical attention including dentures where 
necessary.” The American medical experts iiad also to admit 
the splendid physical shape of the men being returned to 
them, although with Senator McCarthy breathing down their 
necks, they even tried to twist tliis inio an atrocity story. 

Reuter reported from Munsan on the eighth day of the 
prisoners exchange that American doctors examining the 
returnees at Panrnunjom and Munsan said: “It was surprising 
to see men so physically solid” after imprisonment and that 
the men were “suspiciously healthy.” Reuter quoted a Capt. 
Rowbothem of the US 45th Surgical Hospital as saying: 
“Those who have returned are certainly strong men, both 
mentally and physically.” The report continues: “Another 
medic who examines all Freedom Village returnees said he 
had seen only four or five comparatively minor cases of bone 
damage which needed treatment and did not get it.” And 
then comes the punch line for McCarthy. According to 
Reuter, the medic added: “There is no doubt the serious cases 
are dead.” But the dispatch does not quote an iota of evidence 
or justification for the remark. “Doctors of the 11th Evacua¬ 
tion Hospital,” continues the dispatch, “said almost every 
returnee who spent many months in prison camp had had 
malnutrition and had lost w^eight, but it appeared obvious 
that in recent months the men had been ‘fattened up.’ ” In 
point of fact the prisoners held in KPA-CPV camps were given 
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superb medical and surgical attention and the majority of 
them were returned, fatter and healthier than when they 
were captured, which was what the American doctors did not 
quite like to say outright. So the line went out that they 
had been starved in order to be fattened up. In the American- 
run camps the situation as far as food, sanitation, medical 
and surgical treatment was very different. 
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CHAPTER X 


HUMAN GUINEA-PIGS 


E vidence of medical and surgical malpractice on human 
beings was available from every batch of returnees from 
the American death camps. Unexpected and shocking con¬ 
firmation of criminal and callous departure from elementary 
medical and surgical practices is also provided by American 
sources the reliability of which the Americans would prob¬ 
ably not deny. They are The American Journal of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, The Journal of the American Medical 
Association and the United States Armed Forces Medical 
Journal, These journals, in the cold language of the medical 
profession, utterly confirm the exhaustive interviews made by 
the authors among medical and surgical cases as well as with 
some Korean People’s Army doctors who had been captured 
and worked in the US 14th Field Hospdal at Pusan POW 
camp. 

The combined evidence is conclusive and proves that the 
Americans for a long period turned the Koje and Pusan “hos¬ 
pitals” into vast laboratories, with human “guinea-pigs” and 
“control cases,” who were killed or sometimes chanced to 
live to provide data for bacteriological “science.” 

The January 1952 issue of The American Journal of Trop¬ 
ical Medicine and Hygiene carried an article “The Dysen¬ 
teries in the Armed Forces,” a report by three members of the 
“Joint Dysentery Unit” of the US 64th Field Hospital, Far 
Eastern Command, on Koje Island.* 

The article deals with an extraordinary epidemic in the 
American-run prison compounds on Koje Island. 

• The members were: Albert V. Hardy, Member of the Commission 
on Enteric Infections, Armed Forces Epidemiological Board; Colonel 
Richard P. Mason, M.C. and Director 406th Medical General Laboratory, 
Tokyo; Lieutenant Gerald Martin, USN Fleet Epidemic Disease Control 
Unit, Number 1. 
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“The most unusual feature of the epidemic was its size/' 
the report states and continues: “An outbreak of enteric 
infections with a fatality rate of 9 percent and some 800 
milder non-hospitalised cases would be regarded as a major 
epidemic. In the Korean outbreak an average of this number 
of cases and deaths occurred each day throughout a four- 
month period. Moreover, the outbreak continued at a lower 
level for about one year. There were, in other words, some 
150 major epidemics compressed into one." The members of 
the “Joint Dysentery Unit" point out that in normal epidemics 
it is usual to find only one cause and state: 

“The situation in Korea was markedly different. Each 
day among cases admitted to hospital, there would be an 
admixture of cases. ... It soon became routine to take 
300/400 cultures daily, which included the foPow-up on 
treated cases." After stating that usually in America, shigella 
infections manifest themselves as simple diarrhea, “In Korea 
by contrast," they say, “the disease was classical bacillary 
dysentery. In case after case the stools were nothing but a 
mass of bloody mucopurulent exudate. . . Again stressing 
the extreme virulence of tlie infections encountered, the exu¬ 
date of the acute amoebic cases is described as “Microscopical¬ 
ly, there would appear to be nothing but a squirming mass 
of motile amebas." The members of the “Unit" report: 

'‘The Korean outbreak demonstrated again that an epide¬ 
mic situation proihdes an opportunity to accumulate valuable 
scientific data very rapidly (authors' italics throughout). The 
evaluation of the relative efficacy of anti-biotics in amebiasis 
and bacillary dysentery was the major interest at this time. 
Within a six-month period some 650 cases of acute amebic 

dysentery were observed- The unijormity oj conditions 

and type of case provided unusually favourable conditions for 
comparative studies. Moreover some 1,600 cases of proven or 
suspected bacillary dysentery were followed on 18 different 
treatment or dosage schedules.... 

“The Fleet Epidemic Disease Control Unit with its well 
equipped floating laboratory and trained staff was already 
there and permitted the immediate initiation of studies at the 
site of the epidemic. . . . Scientists working in the fields of 
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bacteriology, parasitology, epidemiology, sanitary engineering 
and investigative clinical medicine came to join the (Joint 
Dysentery) unit lor periods of two or more months as working 
consultants.’' 

How this nightmare job was done is described in two 
articles in The Journal of the American Medical Association 
for March and April, 1953." 

The first article, dealing with tlie 644 observed cases of 
acute amoebic dysentery mentioned above states that “all 
patients in this series were ill, and compared with the spora¬ 
dically occurring disease in the United States, they would be 
considered to have severe disease.”''^* ** 

But in spite of that: “There were 66 patients followed 
without specific therapy/' the article states coldly. In ordin¬ 
ary English, that means 66 patients—just more than one in 
ten—were given no treatment but were maintained as a 
“control” group to check the experimental “specific therapy” 
being given to the others on whom “the relative efficacy of 
anti-biotics” was being; tested. 

The article cynically lists the dosages of the various drugs 
given and patients’ responses. From the tables it emerges 
that out of those who failed to respond to the various experi¬ 
mental treatments, s(>me were re-treated, others not. Out of 
the 66 who received no treatment (this is called “supportive 
therapy”), eleven recovered despite the fact of having been 
sentenced to death i)y the American doctors and are listed 
as “successes” showing “that spontaneous recovery does occur 
and must be given consideration in the evaluation of any 
specific therapy,” the report concludes. No mention is made 
of the fate of those listed as “failures.” 

In the second article in The Journal of the American 
Medical Associatioii for April 4, 1953, the experimenters give 

* These two aT’ticles are “signed’* by Lieutenant Gerald Martin, 
among others. Actually Martin died in a plane crash in Japan on Septem¬ 
ber 1951. The JouTJial notes that the two articles report studies conduct¬ 
ed by the “Joint Dysentery Unit” and mentions as participants The Fleet 
Epidemic Control Unit No. 1 and the 64th Field Hospital, among others. 

** The Journal of the American Medical Association^ March 28, 1953, 
Page 1058, Amebic Dysentery, Martin et al. 
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an analysis of six types of treatment given to 1,408 “patients'’ 
suffering from bacillary dysentery. They define the treat¬ 
ments with sulfadiazine, polymyxin B, aureomycin, chlo¬ 
ramphenicol, and oxytetracycline in various dosages. 

The sixth “treatment,” they describe as “Supportive 
therapy, consisted of bed rest, fluid and electrolyte replace¬ 
ment and administration of sedatives as needed and nutritional 
supplements.”* 

In plain English, that means: no treatment; the patient 
would be put to bed, losses due to perspiration would be 
replaced and efforts made to keep the “control” from dying 
of sheer debility in order to keep a check on the progress of the 
untreated disease in comparison with the various treatments. 

These ghouls in white smocks admit to keeping these 224 
seriously sick war prisoners in bed deprived of readily avail¬ 
able curative drugs, occasionally running a pint or two of 
saline into them to keep up their moisture content and keep 
them going a bit longer. That is what it meant, stripped of 
fake medical jargon. 

The first report, in the January 1952 issue of The Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene records that 
“The epidemic had been in progress four months before its 
occurrence ivas made known to responsible officers in Wash¬ 
ington. ... In the usual outbreak of limited duration, early 
reporting and immediate action are required if an epidemic 
is to be rapidly controlled. . . 

The articles as a whole were probably never intended 
to be read as a whole and certainly not by laymen, since they 
appear in different and purely technical journals. They make 
a whole series of shocking and damning admissions: 

“150 major epidemics in one” were raging in an 
American-run POW camp; 

The Fleet Epidemic Disease Control Unit (described 
by Newsweek on April 9, 1951 as the “bubonic plague 
ship”) was already there; 


* The Journal oj the American Medical Association, April 4, 1953, Page 
1159, Bacillary Dysentery, Garfinkel et al (including Martin). 
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The epidemic was being “studied” but no evidence is 
given that it was being fought; 

Experimental dosages were being given, and “con¬ 
trols” retained without treatment, while army and navy 
doctors stood back and watched the effects; 

“Experts” were rotated every two months or so to 
take advantage of the “unusually favourable conditions”; 

There were various types of bacteria of highly 
virulent potency present; 

The death-toll of 1,729, nine percent of hospitalised 
cases, was colossal, even if only computed on the averages 
given; 

Four months were allowed to pass before this raging 
epidemic was officially recognised. 

Questions that at once spring to mind are legion: 

Why didn’t the United States use its boasted modern 
medical facilities to bring the epidemic under control? 

What were the sources of these markedly different 
but all deadly organisms? 

What was the constant focus producing infection 
throughout the time? 

Why did not the “experts” use the already discovered 
and sound principles of treatment for such well-known 
diseases as amoebic and bacillary dysentery? 

Why do they not give the results of the experiments? 

Why did the terrible epidemic of multiple enteric 
diseases break out in the bitter cold of December-January 
(1950-51) though these diseases are associated with hot 
weather? 

What was the role of the “Plague Ship” at Koje at 
that particular time? 

From the internal evidence of these “experts” on the 
spot, it is clear that a series of epidemics were begun at an 
abnormal time of the year and were used for the purpose of 
“accumulating valuable scientific data very rapidly.” 

The events outlined took place in the winter and early 
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spring of 1950-51, after the Chinese Volunteers had entered 
the Korean war and at a time when the war was going badly 
for the Americans. Perhaps the motive for accumulating 
“very rapidly” bacteriological Imowledge of the effect of 
especially virulent diseases on Korean and Chinese subjects 
was disclosed by captured American pilots. Colonel Frank H. 
Schwable, former Chief of Staff of the 1st Marine Aircraft 
Wing in Korea, deposed in sworn testimony that in October 
1951: 


“the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a directive by hand 
to the Commanding General, Far East Command, at that 
time General Ridgway, directing the initiation of bac¬ 
teriological warfare in Korea on an initially small experi¬ 
mental stage but in expanding proportions.” 

The clearest and most obvious answer to all the ques¬ 
tions posed by these epidemics on Koje Island seems to be 
that they were part of a large-scale American experiment to 
work out certain aspects of germ warfare, using Korean and 
Chinese prisoners of war as human laboratory material for 
the purpose. 

But these reports deal with only one side, with epidemics 
on Koje seen from the American “bacteriologists’ ” viewpoint. 
It happens that facts are also available, from the prisoners’ 
side, of a terrible epidemic of similar virulence which raged 
at the 14th Field Hospital in Pusan at the same time. 

Doctor Kim Sok Yu, a Korean People’s Army doctor, was 
hospitalised in No. 4 Compound of the 14th Field Hospital, 
in December 1950. When No, 4 Compound was formed, there 
were 1,500 patients: Twelve hundred of them suffering from 
dysentery, 150 from typhus and 150 from schistosomiasis. “At 
that time,” reports Dr, Kim Sok Yu, “we were living in tents, 
two patients sharing an army stretcher and one blanket. It 
was bitterly cold. For the first twenty days after my arrival, 
there was no medical attention at all. Patients were merely 
ordered to remain on their stretchers. 

“Later the dysentery patients began to get treatment 
that can only be described as experimental—patients in the 
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same stages of disease receiving widely different treatments. 
One group would be ordered to take 8 sulfadiazine tablets 
daily, another group 16 or 24, 32 or up to 48 tablets daily. 
The maximum liquid they got with the pills was two cups of 
cold water daily and patients became seriously ill with sulfa¬ 
poisoning—retching and refusing any more pills. The Ameri¬ 
cans forced them down. Many prisoners were suffering from 
hunger edema and were given infusions with 5,000-6,000 cc’s 
of Ringer’s solution to test the capacity to absorb sulfa drugs 
in an edemic conditions. There could be no doubt that it 
was experimentation to test the effects of very high sulfa 
intake and many patients died of sulfa-poisoning.” 

Dr. Kim Sok Yu kept a careful record of the deaths in 
Compound 4, records which were confirmed by counter-check¬ 
ing with other prisoners hospitalised there. Between October 
1950 and August 1951, just over 4,000 patients died there, 
almost all from dysentery. But the actual death roll of the 
camp from dysentery cannot be assessed because patients 
were being sent back to their compounds while their stools 
were still active, spreading the disease and dying in the com¬ 
pounds. 

“Schistosomiasis cases were not treated at all,” Dr. Kim 
reported, “but were examined under the direction of an 
American, Dr. Belly, who was interested only in determining 
the distributions and localisation of this disease. 

There is also undeniable evidence of surgical experi¬ 
mentation, also confirmed from American sources. Everyone 
at Panmunjom noted the astonishing number of amputees 
among the returning Korean and Chinese prisoners. On 
closer investigation it was found that in many of these cases, 
the patient’s limb or limbs had been amputated several times, 
even up to five and six times on a single limb, like cutting 
up an ox-tail. Writing in the United States Armed Forces 
Medical Journal, November 1953, Melvin A. Casberg, M.D., 
Assistant Secretary of Defence (Health and Medical), pointed 
to the key that unlocks this problem. Writing of the main 
medical advance during the Korean war, he stated: 

“. . . During the Korean conflict the field of vascular 
surgery has advanced to the stage where specialist units of 
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vascular surgeons have become an integral part of military 
surgical teams.” Vascular surgery is the delicate art of 
stitching together the ends of torn blood vessels to make a 
“blood-tight” joint. By its means, surgeons can save the 
lower part of a limb which would otherwise have to be 
amputated above the damaged vessel. It requires good medical 
organisation, speed and, above all, the skill that can only be 
brought to perfection by practice on human beings. 

Doctor Melvin Casberg put on record that “Improved 
methods in vascular surgery have probably saved some 125 
limbs which would have been lost had the technics of World 
War II been used. In great part this advancement in military 
medicine had been due to continued research based on experi¬ 
ences of World War II and the Korean conflict. . . .” 

Four KPA doctors who worked at first as POW medical 
assistants in the surgical compounds were all sent away be¬ 
cause of their protests against surgical experimentation and 
malpractice. Three were later repatriated. The fourth was 
arrested for protesting against some operation of which the 
others did not know. He was taken away and has not been 
seen since. 

On the basis of interviews with these three doctors, Pak 
Chu Bong, Rhee Tok Ki and Kim Sok Yu, as well as the 
examination of scores of returning Korean and Chinese pris¬ 
oners in the presence of competent surgeons, there is no 
doubt in the authors' minds that the US Army, Navy and 
Air Force trained surgeons in specialised techniques by per¬ 
forming unnecessary and experimental operations on Korean 
and Chinese prisoners in the 14th Field Hospital at Pusan 
and the 64th Field Hospital at Koje. 

Every repatriated prisoner who had been in Compound 
No. 1 at Pusan confirmed that US Army. Navy and Air Force 
surgeons, young men in most cases, arrived in batches about 
every two or three months, replacing each other on rotation. 
Many prisoners who were amputated at the thigh, stated that 
as many as five and six operations had been performed by 
different surgeons each time cutting off a few more inches of 
the limb and for no apparent reason at all. Others reported 
the successive removal of ribs seemingly for such illnesses 
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as bronchitis and pleurisy where no surgical treatment was 
needed. A tally was made of 170 similar operations on the 
chest between April 1951 and July 1952 in Compound 1 and 
only 37 prisoners survived. One of these, Kim Chun San, 
had five ribs removed, each by a different surgeon. He said: 
“They would just come into the hospital and select patients as 
they wanted for operations. If you resisted, you were given 
an injection and carried off anyway.’' 

Doctor Pak Chu Bong was sent away from the surgical 
compound because he protested to an American Dr. Moore 
against the fact that unnecessary amputations were being 
done. Dr. Pak knew that patients having nothing wrong with 
their limbs other than stiffness, “lack of exercise or having 
been in a plaster cast,” were going into the operating theatre 
and coming out with missing limbs. The authors interviewed 
scores of prisoners whose limbs had been amputated, even 
well above the knee, for frost-bitten toes. 

Chinese surgical experts made an exhaustive survey of the 
frost-bite cases which conclusively proves deliberate surgical 
malpractice. Frost-bite victims had lost altogether 276 
limbs, an appallingly high proportion—70 percent—of all 
the frost-bite cases among the Chinese repatriates. The 
Chinese experts point out that the American army medical 
services on the Korean front recognise, in their own 
words, that “conservatism has long been recognised as 
the basic principle in the treatment of frost-bite.” An article 
in the November 1951 issue of Surgery, Gynecology and 
Ohstetrics, written by American medical experts from the 
Office of the Surgeon General on “The Present Story on Battle 
Casualties in Korea,” advocates “ultra-conservatism in the 
surgical sacrifice of tissue subjected to cold injury.” Statis¬ 
tics in the cirticle show that only 87 out of 630 “UN” frost¬ 
bite cases were amputated—13.8 percent. In treating Chinese 
prisoners, the rate jumped to 70 percent. Not only was there 
a horrifying contrast in the number of amputations but legs 
were taken off at the knee where at most the toes might have 
been sacrificed. The Chinese experts’ report continues: “84.9 
percent of amputations of lower limbs for simple frost-bite 
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were done one or more segments higher than the level of 
gangrene and in one case it was even five segments higher.’* 

The same report gives the figure of 261 Chinese amputees 
with a total loss of 360 limbs—that is almost half having lost 
two limbs—from only 1,172 wounded returnees, (Altogether 
from the 6,000 returned Chinese prisoners there were 1,609 
seriously sick, wounded and crippled. Of the 1,172 surgical 
cases, 840 or 71 percent were crippled or incapacitated.) Most 
damning of all is that among this handful of 1,172 Chinese 
troops alone, there were no less than four quadruple am¬ 
putees—men who had been lopped back to nothing but help¬ 
less torsos. In World War II there were only two quadruple 
amputations among all the American troops and in the Korean 
war, only four such cases among all “UN” troops. 

Doctor Pak Chu Bong records that from June 1951 many 
medical personnel arrived from the United States and Korean 
civilian doctors and nurses who had previously worked in the 
compound were banned from entering the surgical section. 
“From June 1951 until December 1952,” said Dr. Pak, “there 
were a great number of operations carried out. A con¬ 
tinuous pool of 300 patients was kept at the hospital and the 
pool was replenished strictly in accordance with daily death 
rates. Some 350 patients died monthly, we computed. No 
one ever returned from the pool of ‘human guinea-pigs’ so it 
is impossible to know what happened there.” 

A member of the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps, 
Lance-corporal Gerald A, McKinney, was stationed on Koje 
Island from May to July 1952 and was later captured by the 
Chinese Volunteers. He cited an American orderly who told 
him that “the surgeons thought TOWs made good practice for 
surgery.’ ” McKinney records the case of one POW: “There 
was a wound on his left leg below the knee across the front 
of his shin. The leg had no gangrene, no noticeable infec¬ 
tion and also I learned that it had no functional disturbance. 
But the medic told me that this one was scheduled for am¬ 
putation. It seemed that the amputations of the POW patients 
were a matter of indiscretion indeed.” 

From the surgical evidence, which is mainly what is 
available since the unfortunate patients who survived were 
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under anaesthetic and lacking in medical knowledge anyway, 
it is very clear that the fantastically high proportion of am¬ 
putations and the unheard of multiple amputations derived 
from two main reasons: Firstly, surgery is far cheaper than 
medicine. It is cheaper to cut off a leg than to save it by 
adequate treatment, drugs and care. Secondly, and probably 
more important, what better method could be found to acquire 
special surgical skills than to operate on prisoners who need 
never be accounted for and whose protests could in the final 
case be attributed to '‘Red propaganda”? With the patient 
under anaesthetic, one could rupture a major blood-vessel, 
suture it and see what happened. If it failed—a fresh attempt 
higher up the limb. Failed again, still another attempt—up 
to five or six times on a single limb. 

Here seems to lie the reason why “during the Korean 
conflict the fleld of vascular surgery has advanced to the stage 
where specialist units of vascular surgeons have become an 
integral part of military surgical teams.” Melvin Casberg 
pays small tribute to the UwS fighting man when he says that 
owing to the use of bullet-proof vests (and the presumably 
prone posture of the recipient) there are increasing numbers 
of “wounds of the extremities.” This he says makes the 
“reparative surgery of torn blood vessels” a matter of “ever 
increasing significance.” 

Apart from miedical and surgical malpractices, there was 
indescribable neglect. In Compound 5 of the 14th P'ield Hos¬ 
pital, at the height of the dysentery epidemic, patients were 
sleeping in tents on thin mats laid on frozen ground strewn 
with rice stubble. There was no organised sanitation, no 
latrines, no water purification plant. 

Doctor Rhee Tok Ki, former chief of the KPA 10th Divi¬ 
sional Hospital, had been removed from Compound 1 for pro¬ 
testing surgical malpractices and sent to Compound 6 which 
was mainly for TB cases. There, the maximum number of 
cases was 1,800, dealt with by two US doctors, seven ROK 
doctors and 15 POW medical assistants. 

“This ‘hospital’ had no floors in the tents,” Dr. Rhee Tok 
Ki testified. “Twenty patients were packed on stretchers 
into each tent as close as they could be fitted. Air circula- 



tion was very poor. There was no regular medical treatment 
and if patients needed medicine, the POW assistants were sup¬ 
posed to inform the American doctors who would hand it out 
if they felt well-disposed. Then it mainly consisted of as¬ 
pirins, stomach powders, diarrhea and cough medicines.” (It 
was most notable that hundreds of TB cases repatriated were 
wearing hospital tags showing “Advanced Active Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis” with the treatment given as “Bed Rest.”) 

“Patients went where they wanted for toilet needs,” Dr. 
Rhee continued. “Later they built their own toilet. There 
was no purified water. If we POW medical assistants asked 
too often for drugs, or if the American doctor was in a bad 
mood, or didn’t like the patient, we would be taken off and 
beaten up for ‘agitation’ or for ‘making Communist prop¬ 
aganda’ by sugg^esting too many people were sick. 

“TB patients especially need rest, but they were hounded 
day and night as a sort of specially refined torture to get them 
to renounce repatriation. Twice daily and nightly all 
patients were forced to strip naked to prove they had no 
concealed weapons or ‘propaganda.’ From the time Com¬ 
pound G was set up in January 1951 until I was removed to 
Compound 92 on Koje on August 20, 1952, 2,700 patients died 
—mostly from prolonged starvation and lack of medical treat¬ 
ment.” 

Although the full story of American medical and surgical 
activities on Koje has still to be written, it can already be 
seen that the “hospitals” at Pusan and Koje do not merit this 
description. They were a mixture of laboratory and slaugh¬ 
ter-house. 

Surgically, the figures speak for themselves. There is no 
other explanation than surgical malpractice. At best the 
patients were hacked to pieces instead of being properly 
treated. But the facts point once more in the direction that 
the legs and arms of hundreds of Korean and Chinese prison¬ 
ers were sacrificed in practice surgery that would save the 
arms and legs of a tiny proportion of Americans by increased 
skill of American surgeons. 

Medically, simple dysentery and TB cases were, by and 
large, allowed to die. Unusual and inexplicable epidemics 
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began, of extreme virulence and great diversity at the wrong 
time of the year. The victims became objects of medical 
experimentation up to the point of being used as controls— 
that is, virtually sentenced to medical death outright. It is 
difficult not to conclude that this experimentation was asso¬ 
ciated with the use of bacteriological warfare in Korea which 
began in the autumn of the year that Lieutenant Martin’s 
group was operating its epidemics on Koje. 

The Geneva Convention on the treatment of prisoners of 
war says in Article 29 that: “The Detaining Power shall be 
bound to take all sanitary measures necessary to ensure the 
cleanliness and healthfulness of camps and to prevent epidem¬ 
ics.” 

It is sure that the US with its vast resources failed in 
this task. It is equally sure that they did not fail by accident. 

The Geneva Convention also stipulates in Article 13 that 
prisoners must be humanely treated at all times and “In parti¬ 
cular, no prisoner of war may be subjected to physical mutila¬ 
tion or to medical or scientific experiments of any kind” not 
carried out in the interests of the specific prisoner concerned. 

Out of their own mouths, aside from the mass of other 
evidence, the Americans stand charged with cynical viola¬ 
tion of these Articles. They stand charged with the most 
diabolical of crimes: controlled destruction of helpless prison¬ 
ers in the course of research to destroy millions of others by 
germ warfare. The full details will doubtless emerge as his¬ 
tory unfolds. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


T he trump card of tens of thousands of Korean-Chinese 
prisoners preferring “suicide to repatriation’’ had already 
lost much of its value. It had failed to take the main trick. 
It had been used to delay and in fact had almost wrecked 
prospects for an armistice. But the armistice was signed and 
its main provisions already put into effect. The card’s only 
remaining value was to take a secondary trick—a victory in 
psychological warfare. And if in the play, a chance was 
found to use the rather dogeared trump to wreck the armis¬ 
tice, so much the better. As the play began it was very clear 
that some elements in the American Command had con¬ 
spired with Syngman Rhee to do just this, and restart the 
fighting. 

Under the Armistice Agreement, the remaining 8,000 
Korean and 15,000 Chinese prisoners held in stockades in 
Koje, Cheju and other camps in South Korea, and 350 “UN” 
prisoners held in North Korea, had to be transported inside 
the Demilitarised Zone. There they would be under the 
custody of a five-nation Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis¬ 
sion (NZ^TRC), exercising its authority through an Indian 
Custodian Force (CFI). After delivery of the prisoners, rep¬ 
resentatives of their own sides could give 90 days of explana¬ 
tions to remove fears implanted by their captors. After ex¬ 
planations, the post-war Korean Political Conference would 
discuss for 30 days the question of prisoners who still had not 
been repatriated. An essential part of the agreement was 
that the prisoners must be completely removed from the con¬ 
trol and influence of their captors—the former detaining side. 

The Americans of course had no such intention. Before 
the Armistice Agreement was signed Harrison fought to have 
provisions inserted which would provide for many “services’^ 
in the new camps provided by American troops and that the 
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CFI would always have the right and need to call on Ameri¬ 
can help for extra troops and guards. The US Command set 
out to make such a call ‘Tor help” inevitable. 

When American and ROK guards had custody of about 
50,000 so-called “non-repatriates,” they said that they employ¬ 
ed about 25,000 troops. (One of the excuses given by (I!lark 
for not replacing the ROK guards after Rhee’s threats to 
release prisoners in June was that this would have tied up 
25,000 of his US troops.) 

After the Indian government agreed to supply custodian 
troops, plans were made in Delhi to send one division, 20,000 
troops to assume custodianship of 49,000 prisonei's. After Rhee 
abducted 27,000—more than half of the total—it was decided 
to reduce the Custodian Force to 8,000 men. Mark Clark’s 
headquarters however exerted great pressure through the 
Indian Embassy in Tokyo to reduce this force to a maximum 
of 2,000 men. Almost daily approaches were made to explain 
how quiet, well-behaved and passive were the prisoners, that 
the Americans could guarantee there would be no trouble. 
While this sort of pressure was being applied by the Ameri¬ 
cans, Syngman Rhee was doing his part by muttering daily 
threats that if one Indian would set foot in Korea, he would 
attack. 

In view of the American assurances, and similar ones 
given to Major-General Thorat who was to command the CFI 
and to Mr. K. S. Nehru, the Indian Foreign Secretary, the 
CFI was reduced to 5,000 men. 

General Thorat and Mr. Nehru were given very different 
information when they went to Pyongyang on their advance 
visit to survey the situation. They were warned that the 
POW compounds in the South were in the hands of a tightly 
controlled, brutal, terroristic organisation; that murder and 
torture were the normal methods of maintaining control; that 
the organisations were controlled and directed from outside; 
that the “leaders” inside were in most cases not prisoners but 
planted agents of the ROK and Kuomintang governments. 
Unless the organisations were broken up, the agents removed, 
there would be no way of carrying out the Terms of Refer¬ 
ence of the NNRC. General Thorat and Mr. K. S. Nehru gave 
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assurances that the organisations would be broken up and 
those who were not bona fide prisoners would be removed. 

The American Psychological Warfare Division, under the 
direct and personal supervision of Colonel Hansen, its chief 
in Tokyo, was in the meantime strengthening the terroristic 
leadership and organisations inside the compound to ensure 
firstly that any “waverers” would be liquidated before they 
left for the CFI area, secondly that leadership and organ¬ 
isations would function as effectively in the CFI area as on 
Koje, Cheju and the other camp areas and thirdly that con¬ 
trol from the outside would operate as before. In perfecting 
these arrangements Hansen worked hand-in-glove with the 
ROK Provost Marshal Won Yong Duk and a special group of 
Kuomintang security officers headed by Fang Chih which 
arrived from Taiwan ten days before the prisoners were due 
to be transferred. 

It was the Americans who constructed the camps in the 
CFI area. They built them precisely according to the pattern 
of agents’ organisations as worked out by Hansen. Prisoners 
would be in compounds of 500 each, broken down into platoons 
of 25 to 30. Each platoon would occupy one tent. The pris¬ 
oners had already been living in compounds or “battalions’" 
of 500. The larger grouping of Compounds into an Enclosure 
constituted a “regiment.” The camps built by the Americans 
in the CFI area were organised exactly as they were under 
the Americans to facilitate the transfer intact of the terrorist 
organisations and their American-appointed cut-throat “lead¬ 
ers.” The aim was that not even one prisoner should escape 
to spoil the “suicide before repatriation” myth. 

Something of what Hansen was up to in his preparations 
leaked out on the last day of the delivery of direct repatriates, 
when a young CPV lad, Tien Chung-tsun was returned from 
Cheju Island. In escaping from a camp for “non-repatriates,” 
he had been wounded and in the hospital mistakenly mixed 
in a group for direct repatriation. He revealed that following 
the arrival of Fang Chih’s group of agents from Taiwan, a 
new wave of tattooing had started in the camps. 

“The new tattooing started on August 20,” he said, “be¬ 
cause when the agents carried out an inspection they found 
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that many prisoners had cut or burned off the marks put on 
in April 1951. The agents, especially those sent in from Tai¬ 
wan were furious and ordered much bigger markings. So 
they started tattooing everyone in our compound with crossed 
Kuomintang flag and emblem on the chest, and slogans, on 
the upper arm and the forearm of both arms. Even the backs 
were tattooed with maps of China with the KMT flag stuck 
in the middle, or maps of Taiwan. Those who refused were 
beaten up and then bound to their beds. It took about four 
hours to complete the job with three tattooers at work.” Tien 
Chung-tsun was a very young lad and he said because of that 
he was to be one of the last. By August 31, only a handful 
out of 5,000 in the ten-compound enclosure had not been 
tattooed. 

'T was to be done the following day,” Tien continued. 
‘Tt was now or never for me. If I had been tattooed like that I 
too would have Deen ashamed to return to the Fatherland. 
How could I ever bare my back in the sun again? The marks 
I have are bad enough,” and he rolled up his sleeves te show 
the standard “Oppose Communism and Resist Russia” v/hich 
was tattooed on the right arm of all pri.soners before the 1951 
“screening” and another “I Pledge to Annihilate Communists’" 
which was tattooed in huge characters on the upper left 
arm after the armistice was signed. In the early morning of 
September 1, Tien burrowed out under the barbed wires. As 
he was just getting free of the fourth and last wire, he was 
discovered and shot through the leg. With the assistance of 
a sympathetic nurse in the hospital to which he was taken 
he managed to smuggle himself in with a group marked for 
last-minute repatriation. 

Tien was just an ordinary, unimportant prisoner. He 
did not know who was behind the tattooing but like the other 
15,000 Chinese was only on the sharp end of the tattooer’s 
needle. Very different was the case of Wang Hsu, one of 
the early CPV prisoners to escape after the beginning of 
delivery of “non-repats” to the CFI area. 

Wang Hsu was acting leader of Compound B, Enclosure 
3 on Cheju Island at the time Colonel Hansen and other 
Psychological Warfare big-wigs came to prepare for the trans- 
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fer to the CFI area. Wang Hsu attended secret briefings 
given by Hansen and Taiwan officials to compound leaders 
and above. “One week after the armistice was signed,” 
Wang Hsu said in the presence of American officers, NNRC 
observers and American pressmen, the moment he was hand¬ 
ed over at Panmunjom, “I together with battalion and reg¬ 
imental commanders attended conferences with Colonel 
Hansen, chief of the American Psychological Warfare 
Branch in Tokyo, a Colonel Osman, the chief of the Cheju 
camp military police, Colonel Cummings and Kuomintang 
officials who came from Taiwan by plane. 

“Hansen told us that the signing of the armistice was a 
great victory for America and enabled America to continue 
to exert heavy pressure on the Korean-Chinese side. He 
could guarantee that no prisoners would ever go home and 
ordered us to ensure that in every company special organisa¬ 
tions were set up which would ensure that no prisoners 
escaped. He said America had fought the war for an extra 
year to achieve this and the least we could do was to ensure 
that not even one prisoner went home. 

“Hansen said he attached great importance to prisoners 
being properly tattooed and that great vigilance must be 
exerted to ensure this. He said tattooing had a great effect 
on prisoners’ minds and that once completely tattooed they 
would no longer conceive of returning home. 

“The following day Colonel Osman addressed us and 
said the great victory was due to America’s possession of the 
atom bomb. He said we would come under Indian troops 
but they would not take any action against us no matter 
what we did. Tn dealing with Indians,’ Osman stressed, 
‘you must flatter them, deal softly with them. But always 
keep the upper hand. Make trouble for them all the time, 
otherwise they will make trouble for you.’ He told us that 
the war would soon start again and he quoted from Mark 
Clark and MacArthur to prove that it would spread to China 
and that atom bombs would be used. 

“After the lectures by the Americans were finished, Kuo¬ 
mintang officers took over to give more precise details. There 
were three main points. All ‘waverers* must be killed before 
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we left Cheju. Secondly the organisations must be strength¬ 
ened by organising a hard core or nucleus in all platoons 
to carry out orders from Taiwan. These groups must or* 
ganise a chain pledge system whereby all members in groups 
of three to five must sign in their blood. If any member 
broke the pledge, the others would be responsible and would 
be severely punished. Groups would be linked up with 
other groups. The pledges were printed by the American 
CIE and bound the signatory to fight Communism and resist 
Russia to the end. Just as members of one group were to be 
responsible for any individual members so were combined 
groups to be responsible for individual groups. Thirdly we 
must organise a system of communications. We would be 
given radios, for contact with the outside, but we must use 
flags, bugles and message-carrying dogs for internal com¬ 
munications. 

“Later,” continued Wang Hsu, “after several prisoners 
were killed, the instructions about killing all ‘waverers' were 
changed. We were told this might make bad propaganda 
for the Americans so the ‘waverers’ were to be taken to the 
CFI area and killed there, but in sucli a way as to make 
the Indians responsible. Two main methods of killing should 
be employed. Slow hanging and before the victim died a 
note should be slipped into his pocket saying ‘I prefer suicide 
to returning to the mainland.’ Poisoning with powder made 
from steel wool. Plenty of this would be available in the 
compounds for cleaning pots and pans and we were instructed 
how to powder it and mix it with the victim’s food. 

“Weapons were to be taken into the compounds. Com¬ 
pany and platoon leaders, special guards and others were to 
take knives hidden in their long boots. Others would carry 
tent poles which could be sawn up or in some cases just 
dismantled into sections for clubs. 

“Tattooing was to be carried out completely and an in¬ 
spection made to check that Colonel Hansen’s instructions 
were carried out and that every man was adequately 
tattooed.” 

Wang Hsu revealed that as early as two weeks after the 
June 8 Terms of Reference were signed, compound leaders 
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and sub-leaders were called in to attend rehearsals of 
“explanations.The rehearsals were conducted by an Ameri¬ 
can civilian CIE official with three junior American officers 
present. Various agents took the parts of “Communist ex¬ 
plainers,” “American observers,” “NNRC teams” and pris¬ 
oners. The more profane and insulting the cries of the 
“explainee,” the more vigorous his attacks against the “ex¬ 
plainer,” the more enthusiastically the American “observers” 
applauded. The latter were also constantly jumping to their 
feet and “protesting” at the type of explanations given and 
“protecting” the prisoner. “After two days of this,” Wang 
Hsu said, “we were sent back to our compounds so that we 
could direct rehearsals for the rest of the prisoners. They 
continued daily for over two months, until ten days before 
we left Cheju for the CFI area.” 

There was a dramatic episode during Wang Hsu’s rev¬ 
elations to the NNRC and the press. Suddenly standing 
up and pointing with an accusing finger ho cried, “There is 
one of the Taiwan officials right here in this tent. I saw 
him when I stepped off the lorry this morning and now he 
is here again.” He jabbed with his finger at a Chinese dressed 
in American correspondents’ uniform. “Let him stand for¬ 
ward. Let him stand forward,” he cried, “so that everyone 
can see him.” There was a deathly hush as others pushed 
the cowering “journalist” forward just as he was trying to 
get out from under the tent flap. “Here I am. Here I am,” 
he muttered eventually as he was pushed to the edge of the 
table, opposite the burning eyes and accusing glance of the 
emaciated Wang Hsu. He was recognised by a number pres¬ 
ent as “Jimmy” Wei, a high official of the Kuomintang For¬ 
eign Office for at least 15 years, now smuggled in by the 
Americans as a “UN journalist.” 

“Now that everybody has seen him,” continued Wang 
Hsu. “Let me tell you that he came to Cheju with Fang Chih 
and other agents from Taiwan. They had three main tasks. 
To distribute Kuomintang flags, vests with Kuomintang flags 
printed on them, pictures of Chiang Kai-shek and anti-Com- 
munist literature; to order us to murder all prisoners who 
showed signs of wanting to return to the mainland and to 
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try and murder CPV explainers or observers and, lastly, to 
tell us that 30 to 50 of them would go with us to the CFI 
area and watch over us all the time. I suppose he will try 
and say something in his defence before he leaves here,’* 
Wang Hsu concluded. But ‘‘Jimmy” Wei slunk back out 
of the tent without a word to say, followed by the accusing 
eyes of most, and the embarrassed eyes of the Americans 
present. 

The revelations of Wang Hsu helped to explain some¬ 
thing of the atmosphere at the delivery of the KPA-CPV 
prisoners to the CFI area. Prisoners were brought to the 
edge of the CFI area by train. From there they were loaded 
into lorries and brought to a point close to the compounds 
which would be iheir homes for at least the following four 
months. They were escorted by Indian troops along a barbed 
wire corridor, where their names were checked off a list and 
they continued through the gates leading into the compounds. 

Everything went according to plan—the American plan. 
Prisoners were loaded on to the lorries a platoon at a time. 
The platoon leaders and one or two others were armed with 
long “flag-poles” from which ROK and KMT flags fluttered, 
but which were in fact very effective spears fitted with a 
sharp steel arrow-head at the tip and a double-pronged steel 
spike at the base. From the first lorry-loads, nine Koreans 
managed to break away from the lines, despite attempts 
made to club and spear them. They had seen the uniforms 
of the KPA-CPV observers who on the first day or two 
were allowed to stand 20 feet behind the tables where Indian 
officers checked the lists—but separated from the prisoners 
by a high barbed wire fence. The prisoners were rushed 
past, with platoon guards, spears held horizontally watching 
for any who tried to drop behind. On the first day, once 
inside the compounds, bugles and whistles were blown and 
in a few seconds, fusillades of heavy rocks came hurtling 
into the place set aside for observers and press. 

This was made the starting point to have KPA-CPV 
observers and press banned from watching the operation. 
“UN” correspondent William Miller outdid the rest of the 
press by stating that Korean and Chinese pressmen had pro- 
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voked the prisoners by “staring bitterly” at them and writing 
down their “names and provincial addresses,” obviously to 
“persecute” their families. Even if the press and observers 
had been gifted with supersensitive ears, no one could have 
understood a Korean or Chinese name as mispronounced by 
an Indian officer as he checked names off his lists. Addresses 
of course were never listed or required. Nevertheless a loud 
noise was made about this in the American press to exert 
pressure to remove from the area all people who wore KPA- 
CPV uniforms. 

Press and observers were then stationed so far from the 
scene of operations that it was impossible to see anything 
of what was going on. The rest of the Korean-Chinese pris¬ 
oners were ordered by the special agents not to give their 
names at all and the only check the Indians had was by 
making a “head-count” to see whether total numbers arriving 
tallied with the numbers they were supposed to receive. All 
of this was planned between Hansen, certain US press 
agencies and the agents in the camps, to facilitate the intro¬ 
duction into the compounds of numerous agents who had 
never been prisoners of war, but had been planted by Hansen 
and his puppets. 

No attempt was made either to break up the organisa¬ 
tions or to segregate the agents and this was later recognised 
by General Thimayya, Chairman of the NNRC, and his 
advisers as one of the major causes of all the trouble that 
followed. 

The dangers were seen quife clearly on the first days by 
the Czech and Polish members of the NNRC. At the Com¬ 
mission’s meeting, on September 20, ten days after the first 
prisoners had been received in the CFI area, Colonel Simovic, 
the Czech delegate, proposed that immediate steps should be 
taken to break up the existing organisations and to isolate 
the agents and ringleaders, on the grounds that the organisa¬ 
tion and leadership transferred into the CFI area was of 
essentially a terroristic nature. The prisoners should then 
be allowed to elect their representatives. Colonel Simovic 
was supported by the Polish delegate M. Gaweski. The main 
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Indian objection to carrying out such an operation was their 
lack of armed strength. 

The Americans having failed in their attempt to persuade 
India to reduce the CFI to 2,000 were able to achieve the 
same results another way, by their schedule of delivery of 
prisoners in relation to the arrival of Indian troops. It w^as 
later pointed out in the NNRC Interim Report tiiai at the 
time the Czech-Polish resolution was discussed, the CFI had 
only 1,524 effective riflemen available and that even on 
September 24 when the delivery of prisoners was completed, 
the CFI had only the same number of riflemen to guard 22,604 
prisoners. The delivery schedules were arranged by the 
Americans in such a way as to get their agents in before the 
CFI had reached more than a fraction of its full strength. 

General Lee Sang Cho had pointed out in an aide rncmoire 
to the NNRC on the 18th that if the special agents should 
be allowed to set up '‘their de facto rule in the camps . . . 
then not only would it be impossible to carry out the various 
provisions of the Terms of Reference for the NNRC, but also 
there would be ample possibility for the special agents to 
coerce the prisoners of war and engineer such serious sabotage 
as mass escapes.” He also demanded that the bogus “leaders” 
should be eliminated and to assist this he asked for a roster 
of the names of all prisoners received in the CFI area. He 
reminded General Thimayya that the NNRC and CFI “have 
full authority and responsibility to control the prisoners of 
war in their custody.” 

Nothing however was done. All the prisoners were re¬ 
ceived in the formations into w’hich they had been organised 
by Hansen and his men. The “leaders” remained the same, 
reinforced by more special agents from Taiwan and from 
the GHQ of the ROK army. Failure of the NNRC to act 
decisively, through its executive agent the CFI at this point, 
dogged the whole of its future work. The NNRC members 
vvrere eventually forced to admit failure. In dissolving itself, 
the NNRC admitted its task had not been accomplished. But 
even if the negative reason was the failure of the NNRC or 
CFI to take decisive action, the positive reason was the 
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sabotage of every critical paragraph of the Terms of Reference 
by the American Command. 

In a communique issued at an early stage in its work, 
the NNRC members unanimously agreed that “there is no 
doubt that the prisoners at the time of taking over were well- 
organised in groups and that this pattern of organisation 
still persists in the camps. The leadership which existed 
amongst prisoners before they were taken over by the CFI 
continues to exert its influence on the prisoners who are 
subjected to a considerable degree of pressure involving, in 
some cases, acts of violence. This is the problem that the 
Commission is facing today.'' 

The NNRC Interim Report refers to “the existence of the 
General Headquarters of the POW organisations and to its 
location in Seoul under the control of the Provost Marshal 
of the Republic of Korea. The GHQ was linked with four 
branch organisations controlling the six POW enclosures; the 
branch organisations in their turn controlled the compound 
organisation in all the 55 compounds. An effective com¬ 
munication system functioned between the three sets of or¬ 
ganisations. The ‘UN' 64th Field Hospital constituted the 
most significant link in the communication system." 

The “UN" 64th Field Hospital was transferred from Koje, 
under its original American administration and although 
situated within the Demilitarised Zone adjacent to the pris¬ 
oner compounds it was not under the jurisdiction or control 
of the CFI. It was proved later to have been the general 
headquarters of all the agents in the compounds. In viola¬ 
tion of the Armistice Agreement, the US Command put the 
prisoners under the direct control of ROK army headquarters 
at Seoul. The chain of command was ROK Army GHQ, via 
the ROK Provost Marshal General Won Yong Duk down to 
Kim Sang Sok who was established in the American 64th 
Field Hospital. The four branches included the code names: 
Konjae Ni, Nonsan controlling E and G enclosures for 
Koreans. In charge were Han Un Song and Moon Jung Ho 
respectively. The Kosang and Romsan branch headed by 
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the notorious Wang Shun-ching* controlling B, C and D 
Chinese enclosures and the “UN” 64th Field Hospital or F en¬ 
closure for Koreans and Chinese, headed by Kim Sang Sok. 
By a special agreement between Taiwan and Seoul, Chinese 
prisoners from the moment they entered the CFl area came 
under the jurisdiction of ROK Army GHQ and specifically 
under Won Yong Duk. Parallel with ROK Army GHQ was 
Colonel Hansen and the US Army Psychological Warfare 
Division and American military advisers. Above them both 
was the “UN” Command GHQ in Tokyo. 

Below this formidable hierarchy were highly integrated 
vertical and horizontal organisations that bound every pris¬ 
oner with virtually unbreakable chains. There was the 
military chain of command reaching right down from the 
Provost Marshal through regiments, battalions, companies, 
platoons down to squads of eight or ten men. There was the 
political organisation, the Anti-Communist Youth League, of 
which every prisoner had to become a member. (Even 70- 
year-old Chinese fishermen who escaped were carrying ACYL 
membership cards.) The military chain Okf command made 
regimental commanders personally responsible for the actions 
of battalion commanders, the latter for company commanders 
and so on down to the squad leader being responsible for 
any action of the individual men under him. This was the 
vertical control system. Through the blood-written chain 
pledge system organised by the ACYL, the horizontal control 
was maintained. As extra guarantees against even one per¬ 
son escaping, there was the fact that every single prisoner 
had been tattooed with insulting anti-Communist slogans. 
Every prisoner had been forced to witness the most blood¬ 
curdling tortures and murders as a warning for what hap¬ 
pened to those who even thought of going home. An espionage 
section (Inspection Branch) maintained a 24-hour-a-day 
thought control service to mark down “waverers.” 

Above all this were the physical organisations, special 
assault section and guards units, whose jobs were to patrol 
the tents at night, follow anyone approaching the barbed wire 


• See page 25, Koje Unscreened by Burchett and Winnington. 
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fences, enforce discipline, prevent prisoners in one tent from 
communicating with those in another. 

That such organisations existed for just these purposes 
was confirmed on many occasions in official NNRC com¬ 
muniques and in the interim and final Reports of the Com¬ 
mission. This was in direct violation of Paragraph 4 of the 
Terms of Reference which stated: 

‘‘All prisoners of war who have not exercised their 
right of repatriation following the effective date of the 
Armistice Agreement shall be released from the military 
control and from the custody of the detaining side 
(authors’ italics) as soon as practicable and in all cases 
within sixty (60) days subsequent to the effective date of 
the Armistice Agreement to the NNRC....” 

The ROK army was part of the “UN” Command and was 
just as much bound by the Armistice Agreement as any Ameri¬ 
can unit. The “UN” Command was responsible for all actions 
of the ROK army, Harrison had given specific assurances on 
this point before the Armistice Agreement was signed. Whe¬ 
ther Genera] Won Yong Duk or General Maxwell Taylor was 
the chief of the agents’ organisations controlling the pris¬ 
oners, made no difference. The organisational set-up, the ex¬ 
istence of which was proved to the satisfaction of the NNRC 
members, was a crude and perfidious violation of the Armis¬ 
tice Agreement on the same plane as the June 18 abduction 
of the 27,000 Korean prisoners. This time the aim was not 
only detention of the 22,600 prisoners in the CFI stockades. 
It was to avoid exposure of the hollow myth on which the 
war had been kept going for 18 months extra—that the pris¬ 
oners “preferred suicide to repatriation.” 

Reality, as was shown in a number of very dramatic 
episodes was that the prisoners were in fact daily running 
the risk of horrible protracted death at the agents’ hands in 
attempting to return to their homelands. 
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CHAPTER XII 


damnim; exposures 


TpVER i" day i<.)r Uie first few weeks after tlie setting up of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, its mem¬ 
bers heard from the lips of men freshly escaped from the CFI 
camps, horrifying sagas of medieval bestiality. At first tliey 
were incredulous. But even the most skeptical asked how it 
was possible that men who had escaped iiom different com¬ 
pounds at different limes—sonu" Koreans and some Chinese— 
told such strikingly similar stories. And the most conclusive 
thing was that they told their stories and replied to questions 
the moment they stepped out of the lorries bringing them 
from the compounds. Tliere was no opportunity for any one 
to have briefed or prompted tliem. The only persons who 
saw them from the time they iu-oke loose from the agent- 
controlled compounds were an NNRC committee of C 2 :ech, 
Polish, Indian, vSwiss and Swedish officers whose duty it was 
to validate requests for repatriation. And they were only 
permitted to put questions to ascertain if the prisoner desired 
repatriation or not. 

Immediately after that, they were brought in lorries to 
Panmunjom where the\ were officially handed over to the 
Korean-Chinese side by an Indian officer. As their names 
were checked they stepped into a tent where after a brief 
welcoming speech in front of the press, including western 
journalists, and NNRC observers, anyone present was free to 
put any questions. Western pressmen could bring their own 
interpreters. But they rarely published one line of what they 
heard and saw. The interviewing tent was always packed 
with people. Upwaids of 100 observers, press correspondents 
and Indian officers, crowded into every available inch of space 
and listened spellbound to the horrifying tales that were re¬ 
lated. After the first few sessions, American observers were 
so embarrassed by the revelations that they stopped coming. 
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Their own Swiss and Swedish nominees on the NNRC found 
it difficult on occasions to be polite to them when they tried 
to laugh off some of the specific accusations made by the re¬ 
turnees. 

One of the most memorable interviews was with a group 
of 65 Chinese, many of them officers, who were returned on 
September 27. Before they left the lorries on which they were 
brought to Panmunjom, they ripped off their singlets with 
the hated Kuomintang flag to display their bodies covered 
with tattoo marks. They showed huge purplish scars on their 
arms and legs. For many minutes inside the conference tent 
there was nothing but uncontrollable sobbing, as first one and 
then another tried to start recounting their experiences. One 
who had only a day or two previously been beaten to the 
verge of death had to be carried out of the tent for urgent 
medical treatment. Another fainted away and had to be 
carried out as soon as his comrade started to mention their 
recent sufferings. A third had had his ear cut off and showed 
a series of rippling, terrible scars where his abdomen had been 
sliced open by Kuomintang knives. Over half of them stood 
up on the benches they had been sitting on, to display shock¬ 
ing blobs of livid scar tissue where the flesh had been hacked 
from their limbs for '‘crimes’^ ranging from resisting tattooing 
to showing a desire to return home. Every one of the 65—as 
every single one of the hundreds of Chinese who broke away 
from the agents’ control—had been tattooed, mostly over the 
entire upper part of the body. Some had blobs of scar tissue 
on the upper arms with faint traces of tattoo marks originally 
made, but hacked away, and fresh tattoo marks made on the 
scar tissue. They were, in fact, typical results of Hansen and 
Co’s psychological warfare methods. 

For over two hours they answered correspondents’ ques¬ 
tions and only with great difficulty were they persuaded to 
finish the conference and take a rest. They had a white-hot 
desire to expose to the world how the Americans were enfor¬ 
cing their “humanitarian” formula of “voluntary repatriation.” 

There were gasps of horror in the tent when Chao Ching 
San stood up with half his right ear hacked off and a series of 
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12-inch-long purplish scars raised like cord diagonally across 
his stomach and abdomen. 

‘‘I attended a CIE lecture on Cheju Island one day,” he 
explained, “We were told the usual things about American 
democracy. I asked if America was so democratic why the 
Americans killed so many Chinese prisoners in the camps. 
At night the Kuomintang instructors came to my tent. They 
took me out and started beating me. They beat me uncon¬ 
scious with heavy clubs. Next morning I was taken out and 
put in front of an American firing squad to be executed as 
a Communist. They did not shoot me, but an agent took out 
a sharp knife and cut off the top of my ear. The half ear was 
put in a bucket of water and they held my bleeding head over 
the bucket too. My comrades were then forced to drink the 
bloody water to prove they w^ere still strongly anti-Corn- 
munist. If they refused to drink, they would be classified 
as Communists. 

“Next morning,” he continued, “I was again put in front 
of a firing squad but again the Americans didn’t shoot. At 
night the agents came to my tent again. They pushed a hand¬ 
kerchief into my mouth so I could not Ciy out. Then they 
started slicing open my abdomen. They made these four long 
cuts,” and he traced the scars with his fingers. “This time 
they intended to kill me but the company commander came 
and said better keep me alive as an example to the others. 
They took the handkerchief from my mouth and mopped up 
the blood, squeezing the handkerchief out into a bucket of 
water. They again forced my comrades to drink it.” 

Others described how" chunks of flesh were cut from their 
arms and legs and how their comrades were forced to cook 
and eat them. They showed the jflaces on their arms, but¬ 
tocks and thighs from which the flesh was hacked. They told 
of cases where hearts from murdered comrades had been cut 
out and displayed as warnings to “waverers”; of cases where 
their comrades had been thrown alive into cesspools to drown, 
or had been murdered and iheir bodies buried in the cesspools. 
The audience of smartly uniformed officers of eight nations 
and journalists representing the world press, was held spell¬ 
bound by the 65 scarred, tattooed, shaven-headed and emaciat- 
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ed men, naked except for shorts or towels worn as loin-cloths. 
No one could doubt their stories. The marks and scars of 
their sufferings were there. Their blazing eyes, the ringing 
sincerity of their voices, the mass confirmation of similar 
stories repeated almost daily for three weeks, could not be 
denied. The stench of the Nazi concentration camps and gas 
chambers had come to Panmunjom. The lid had been raised 
with a vengeance to show the fiendish, sadistic quality of 
American-style concentration and extermination camps. And 
this time it was raised in the presence of sober, international 
observers, many of them with life-long legal experience in 
judging the authenticity or otherwise of such evidence. 

The details of atrocities revealed by the 65 were no sur¬ 
prise to many, including the authors, who had made a detailed 
study of conditions on Koje and other American death camps. 
When the question was put: “Does anyone here know the 
name of Li Ta-an?” There were shouts from scores of voices. 
“He murdered tens of our comrades.” “The worst torturer of 
all.” “He sliced my living flesh.” The authors had named 
Li Ta-an in a previous work as one of the most notorious 
of the Kuomintang murderers and torturers.* 

Since then directly repatriated prisoners had given more 
details of this fiend’s activities and even more important, Li 
Ta-an had been imprudent enough to allow himself to be 
parachuted as an agent at the Korean-Chinese border, had 
been captured and had confirmed the details of at least some 
of his activities. 

Returned Chinese prisoner Hsu Cheng-kao (internment 
serial No. 730767) testified that on the afternoon of April 
8, 1951, when “screening” was about to start, special agents 
headed by Li Ta-an were rounding up the prisoners who still 
demanded repatriation although they had been tattooed. “In 
cold blood,” Hsu related, “the agents cut off the flesh from 
their arms in an attempt to prevent the prisoners’ return to 
their homeland. The whole camp was filled with their heart¬ 
rending cries and shrieks. In the evening, Li Ta-an entered 
tent No. 22 with strung-up pieces of flesh in one hand and a 

•See page 58, Koje Unscreened by Burchett and Winnington. 
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knife in the other. He pointed to the pieces of flesh with the 
knife and said: ‘These slices were cut from the flesh of those 
who wanted to be repatriated in battalion No. 4. If you too 
demand to be repatriated you will also leave a piece of flesh 
behind.’ Li Ta-an then motioned to a group of special agents 
with knives in their hands to force us to take off our clothes. 
They first dragged out Lu An~ching from among us. Two 
special agents held him down while another one started the 
cutting. We saw with our own eyes a strip of flesh sliced 
from Lu An-ching’s arm and the biood running down. After 
him, Chia Wei-min, Wu Yu~wei and Sun Yeh-tuan also had 
pieces of flesh cut off. Then the special agents seized rnc and 
asked me, ‘Where do you want to go?’ 'Return to my coun¬ 
try,’ I replied. Immediately the special agents cut a strip of 
flesh from my left arm. Thougli the pain was excruciating, 
we gnashed our teeth and bore it. Later the special agents 
took all 23 of us to the entrance of their lieadquarters wiiere 
Li Ta-an struck at us madly whth a six-foot pole.” 

Li Ta-an himself, six montlis before the press conference 
with the 65, many of whom were his x ictnns, liad not b^ en 
reticent in describing his activities. On Koje ho had been 
“deputy commander” of the 76th “Regiment,” one of the two 
Chinese “regiments” on Koje. After the transfer to Cheju, he 
was made “commander” of the third of the three “regiments” 
organized there and in November 1952 was taken to Sonkap 
Island for intelligence training. He was parachuted along 
the Korean-Chinese boroer at the end of April 1953 and cap¬ 
tured three da^^s later. “At about 3 jrm. on April 8 (1951),’ 
testified Li Ta-an, “Captain Ronyc’^ of the US Army who was 
in charge of the POW camp came to the 72nd Regiment to 
supervise the setting up of tents for the screening on April 9. 
Before he left, he threw a long pair of scissors with red han¬ 
dles on the table and smiled at me without saying a word. He 
went out and soon returned. Smiling at Wang Shun-ching 
(chief KMT agent in the camps, authors) he said, ‘To-night 
it’s your world.’ After he departed, I separated the pair of 
scissors and used the straight part as a dagger. 


♦ This name is transliterated from the Chinese sounds. 
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“That evening at about seven, we notified the various 
battalions to bring out into the yard all those who had ex¬ 
pressed the desire to return home and to give each 50 strokes 
of the club. Those whose arms had been tattooed were to 
have their flesh sliced off, and those who resisted would be 
cJubbed to death. I first went to the officers’ battalion and 
sliced a few pieces of flesh off some prisoners of war. Then 
I strung them together and took them to the various bat¬ 
talions to show to the other prisoners. I told them, ‘Those 
of you who want to go home must have your flesh cut off. 
Tomorrow our extermination corps will wait at the entrance so 
no one will be able to get through the door.’ Later, while 
I was talking to Wang Fu-tien in the 5111 Battalion, I heard 
someone in the 3rd Battalion shout: ‘Comrades, rise up and 
let us fight them,’ I immediately rushed into the 3rd Bat¬ 
talion and saw that the man who had shouted was a POW 
by the name of Chang. I went up and stabbed him to death 
with my knife. 

“Then a good many prisoners of war were called together 
in the classroom of the CIE school. When I entered the 
classroom I saw members of the ‘security corps’ beating and 
stabbing the prisoners of war at random with clubs and knives. 
I heard Lin Hsueh-pu, a POW of the 2nd Battalion shouting 
‘Long Live Chairman Mao! Long Live the Communist Party!’ 
I went up to him and stabbed him a few times with a knife, 
after which he died. When I stood on the platform of the 
classroom, I saw that many of the POWs were lying on the 
ground, so badly beaten that they were unable to move. That 
night more than 200 in the regiment had pieces of their flesh 
sliced off and countless people were beaten. I placed the 
bodies of the men who had been killed in empty petrol drums 
and covered them with clothes. 

“On the morning of April 9, the day of screening. Sun 
Chung-keng, dean of the CIE school, Li Ku-hua and Lu Lu 
clubbed to death Yang Wen-hua of the 4th Battalion who 
had insisted on returning home. This was done in the pres¬ 
ence of the Americans. Later, the Americans carried away 
all the corpses in lorries. That day many Americans, Chi¬ 
nese and Koreans, all wearing US army uniforms, came to the 
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72nd Regiment for the screening. Brigadier-General Dodd 
also came. There were more than a do7X'n US soldiers guard¬ 
ing the entrance to the various battalions with clubs in their 
hands. They allowed nobody to go in. The Americans 
parked two jeeps near the 72nd Regiment, each with a heavy 
machine-gun pointing towards the entrance. 

“Wang Shun-ching at the head of the members of the 
security corps, all of them armed with knives and clubs, 
stood near the passage to collect the cards. I patrolled the 
entrance to the battalion quarters, also with knife and club. 
Threatened by us in this severe way none of the prisoners 
dared to ask to return, during screening....'’ 

A detailed account of the background to the scars where 
strips of flesh had been sliced from the 65 has been given 
because it is essential to know something of the accepted 
pattern of behaviour in the Death Camps, in order to under¬ 
stand what followed in the CFI area, especially in prepara¬ 
tion for “explanations” or “screening” as the agents called it. 

In collecting material for Koje Unscreened^ the authors 
had heard many similar, almost incredible accounts from in¬ 
dividual captured agents, but the impact of seeing a mass of 
65 men, each of whom was on the receiving end of these 
agents’ activities and whose bodies bore the terrible testimony 
that both agents and victims spoke the truth, left not the 
faintest lingering doubt as to the awful truth of the “nights 
of the long knives” on Koje. 

These background details of course could not be known 
to the audience in the interviewing tent. But enough could 
be pieced together from the fragments as each man tried to 
tell at least a few words from his story. But it was not only 
the past that interested the listeners. More important for the 
NNRC observers and the officers of the CFI was what was 
going on at present and what was planned for the future. 
The 65 knew much about this also and what they said fitted in 
perfectly with other reports from Korean and Chinese 
escapees who had returned from widely separated com¬ 
pounds. 

Among the points brought out by a cross section of the 
65 were: Firstly they had all participated in elaborate re- 
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hearsals of explanations on Cheju at which camp officials on 
Cheju acted the various parts of explainers, observers and 
others as Wang Hsu had outlined previously. Secondly they 
were ordered to do their best to kill or assault the Korean 
and Chinese explainers and the Polish, Czech and Indian 
NNRC representatives. Among the methods recommended 
were stones to be hurled from slings at the heads, powdered 
and liquid disinfectants to be thrown into the eyes of explain¬ 
ers and observers. Thirdly any prisoners showing any signs 
of “weakening” were to be killed out of hand. The returnees 
described the various weapons to be used for murders and 
to maintain the terroristic control. Apart from clubs and 
knives which had been smuggled into the compounds, stilettos 
were being fashioned out of pieces of steel concealed in the 
soles of American-issued boots. Fourthly all prisoners had 
been forced to sign with their blood the complicated system 
of individual and group pledges and guarantees. 

A dramatic moment occurred when Brigadier-General G. 
Singh, deputy commander of the CFI forces, asked if anyone 
could produce such a piece ol steel. One of the 65 took off 
his boot and with the aid of a knife, quickly ripped open 
the sole and exposed a long sliver of very tough steel. “But,” 
he explained to the tail grey-bearded Sikh general, “only 
deputy platoon commanders, platoon commanders and above 
were permitted to dismantle boots. They ground the steel 
down to make needle-sharp stilettos.” 

Some of the 65 had brought with them printed brochures 
of “Questions to Explainers,” produced by the American CIE. 
About 100 questions were listed which prisoners were to learn 
by heart and then hurl at the explainers as soon as they started 
to speak. For those who could not memorise questions, or in 
case the explainers put questions to them, they must cry “Hui 
Taiwan. Hui Taiwan.” (To Taiwan. To Taiwan.) Those 
who departed from the text would be beaten to death after 
the explanation sessions or hung from the tent-poles as 
“suicides.” 

The daily interviews with Korean and Chinese escaped 
prisoners at Panmunjom for the first three weeks of the Com¬ 
mission’s activities made a profound impression on all mem- 
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bers, including the American-nominated neutrals And the 
plans to disrupt the work of the NNRC, disclosed at these 
interviews tied in precisely with the American Command’s 
manoeuvres in its relations with the Commission. The ex¬ 
posures and the manoeuvres were responsible for unanimity 
within the NNRC in a number of very sharp exchanges with 
the American Command in the early stages of the Commis¬ 
sion’s work. 

For liaison with the NNRC, the American Command had 
set up the ‘‘United Nations Command Repatriation Group.’’ 
With the incredible clumsy blundering which seems insepa¬ 
rable from the Dulles era of American diplomacy, Brigadier- 
General Hamblen, commander of the Group immediately 
broadcast to the world that its main functions were “anti¬ 
repatriation”—that its main functions, in fact, were to sabo¬ 
tage the work of the NNRC. “In the event of the prisoners 
remaining loyal to the ‘free world’ throughout the period of 
explanations,” trumpeted Hamblen on the day the UNCRG 
was formed, “we feel we will have won the psychological 
victory of our time.” 

Such a statement was in direct contradiction to the task 
of the NNRC, which was to facilitate the prisoners, exercising 
“their right to repatriation.” It exposed the hypocrisy of all 
the previous assurances of the American delegates at the 
armistice talks. In trying to justify the massacres on Koje 
during the forced “screening,” Harrison had said on May 28, 
1952, “The programme was set up to determine the greatest 
number of prisoners that could be returned to your side. . . . 
The series of questions introduced during the interviews were 
designed to encourage the maximum number of prisoners to 
return to your side and not to oppose repatriation.” On June 
23, of the same year, Harrison stated, “You accuse the UN 
Command of attempting to retain your captured personnel 
by force but the truth is that the UNC desires to return to 
you the maximum number of prisoners who have indicated 
the slightest willingness to return to your control.” 

Hamblen’s statement however put the real cards on the 
table and the NNRC should have known what to expect. 

This was even more obvious when it was announced that 
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none other than Colonel Hansen, would be chief adviser to 
Hamblen. The wheel had taken its full turn from the recom¬ 
mendation by the US Army's Psychological Warfare Branch 
on July 5, 1951—five days before the truce talks got under 
way—to make “voluntary repatriation” (forcible detention) 
of prisoners the key issue in the truce talks. Hansen, one of 
the top technicians of the Psychological Warfare Branch, was 
to be on hand to reap the harvest. But as it turned out the 
Psychological Warfare Branch and Hansen personally both 
were to harvest a very bad crop. 

The Americans had not counted on scores of prisoners who 
allegedly preferred “suicide to repatriation” breaking away 
from the agents and at serious risk to their lives (many paid 
that penalty for the attempt) and returning to disclose the 
American plans. It was clear that the agents based their 
plans on explainers and observers entering the compounds 
and giving explanations to large groups of prisoners. Prep¬ 
arations for murder and physical assaults were made accord¬ 
ingly. Hamblen in his letter to the NNRC on September 21, 
had also recommended that explanations be given inside the 
compounds to large groups. He demanded that the prisoners 
also should have the right “individually or in groups” to 
refuse to listen to explanations. 

The NNRC thought otherwise. It had already had several 
brushes with the American Command. The latter was re¬ 
proached for having deliberately misinformed the prisoners 
about their rights. To correct this misinformation the NNRC 
unanimously approved a declaration to be broadcast to all 
prisoners. Hamblen protested. 

After long deliberation in the Commission a set of Rules 
of Procedure for explanations was approved and forwarded on 
September 29, to both Commands. Hamblen immediately 
denounced them as “specific encouragement for the prisoners 
to seek repatriation. . . .” 

The Rules seriously upset the original US plans. Prison¬ 
ers would be brought out of the compounds to attend indivi¬ 
dual explanations. American observers would not, as Ham¬ 
blen demanded, have the right to jump up at any time to 
interrupt during the explanation sessions. Prisoners who had 
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received explanations would be segregated from those who 
had not. NNRC subordinate bodies w^ould observe. As five 
days of explanation-time had been lost due to the delay in 
drawing up the Rules, the NNRC asked both sides to agree to 
a five-day extension of the terminating date. The Korean- 
Chinese side agreed. The American Command refused. 

Mark Clark reacted against the Rules even more strongly 
than Hamblen. F'or a time it seemed, there was a real fear 
that the prisoners might escape the iron control of the ter¬ 
rorist organizations. Even relaxation of the terror grip for a 
brief period could deal a fatal blow to the Great Myth. Clark 
sent a long letter to the NNRC demanding that explanations 
be abandoned altogether. 'Tt would seem that the Commis¬ 
sion has not taken full cognizance of the fact that the Korean 
and Chinese prisoners made their choice many months ago 
and that in the absence of force or coercion, the vast major¬ 
ity will adhere to their decision,” wrote the ‘‘UN” Com¬ 
mander. 

The opening w^ords of the Terms of Reference which Clark 
had signed as a key provision of the Armistice Agreement 
gave as the reason for setting up the NNRC: “In order that 
all prisoners of war have the opportunity to exercise their 
right to be repatriated following an armistice. . . .” The 
whole reason for the vast operation of bringing prisoners to 
the CFI area was to ensure they were removed from US 
control, and could hear explanations to remove fears in¬ 
stilled in them by the American Command. Mark Clark 
at the first twinge of fear that plans were not going exactly 
to schedule demanded that the whole project be scrapped. 
He received a sharp reply from the NNRC, through its Chair¬ 
man General Thimayya. 

After refuting Clark's claim that the prisoners had already 
made their choice, the letter continued: “It may be that many 
prisoners of war will not want to be repatriated. However 
so far some 110 prisoners have asked for repatriation which 
proves that at least some of the prisoners do wish to be 
repatriated. What is even more significant is the fact that 
not one of these prisoners dare openly in their camps to ask 
for repatriation. They had to do so surreptitiously or at the 
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risk of death or injury. . . . The abnormal manner in which 
the repatriate prisoners have had to express their wish nat¬ 
urally raises the suspicion that all POWs are not free 
agents. . . . The Commission will certainly ensure that there 
would be no force or coercion at the time of explanations, but 
they are unable to satisfy themselves that POWs are not being 
subjected to force or threats of force by some fellow prison- 
ers. . . 

There were almost daily clashes between the NNRC and 
the Americans. American correspondents and photographers 
turned up in great numbers at the interviews with escapees 
but rarely published one line of what they heard during these 
unique opportunities to interview prisoners straight from the 
gates of the POW camps. This was a privilege they never 
enjoyed with their own returning prisoners or with Korean 
or Chinese prisoners in American camps. If they wrote a 
report or printed a picture however the American news agen¬ 
cies twisted the facts into such grotesque perversions of the 
truth to slander the Indians as well as the escaping prisoners 
that the NNRC was forced to issue almost daily denials. 

One of the 65 Chinese returned on September 27 had been 
hopelessly crippled for life by American clubs and electric 
torture. He was carefully caiTied into the reception tent by 
two Indian guards. Next day the US army journal “Stars and 
Stripes’* carried a United Press photo on the front page with 
the title: “Decisions Regretted? It Took Two Indian Guards 
to Carry This Prisoner Back to Communism.” Wang Hsu who 
dramatically denounced a Kuomintang agent in front of ob¬ 
servers and press at Panmunjom was reported by International 
News Service to have been “forcibly repatriated by the Indians 
because he had left the compound to complain about the 
Indians not issuing the prisoners with any meat, fish, vege¬ 
tables or blankets.” INS knew very well that no prisoner 
could be repatriated, even after escape, until he had express¬ 
ed his wish to a five-nation validation board. But the press 
campaign against every phase of the NNRC activities con¬ 
tinued while the Americans thought up new ways to over¬ 
come the difficulties caused by the adoption of Rules of Proce¬ 
dure which upset their original plans. 
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In order to carry out explanations, some sort of booths 
would have to be provided. The NNRC submitted a plan to 
the Americans to put up 32 tents in two blocks of 16 each and 
to build a few hundred metres of road to connect the explana¬ 
tion area with a road along which explanation teams must 
travel. After several days, the Americans replied it would 
take them 30 days to erect the 32 tents. This was only a 
“rough” estimate and no time could be set as to when the 
work would start. Aleanwhile, no matter when the explana¬ 
tion booths might be ready, they refused any extension of 
the 90-day explanation period. The KPA-CPV offered to put 
up the 32 tents and build the road for the Americans within 
four days. The Americans refused. It would take 30 days. 
The Indians offered extra manpower to help the “most highly 
mechanised army in the world.” The Americans refused. 
They had found a golden method of playing for the time 
needed to enable the agents in the camps to deal with the 
new situation of individual explanations outside the com¬ 
pounds. 

By October 8, 13 days after explanations should have 
started and eight days after they could have started, even 
allowing for the long discussion on Rules of Procedure, the 
NNRC sent a very strong memo to the Americans. They de¬ 
manded that the estimated time of 30 days should be cut to 
four days or that the KPA-CPV should be allowed to do the 
job. The NNRC letter stated that in view of the UNC's tech« 
nical resources, plus the Indian offer of manpower and the 
KPA-CPV offer to do the job in four days, the American 
estimate must be cut down. 

Hamblen was informed that the American estimate “means 
curtailment of the explanatory period by 41 days” and that 
the NNRC “was not prepared to be a party to a curtailment 
of the period for explanations particularly in view of the 
fact that the UN Command was unable to agree to an exten¬ 
sion of the date of termination for explanations.” The state¬ 
ment also pressed for construction of the few hundred metres 
of road “without which the CFI cannot effectively discharge 
its functions.” 

Under continued heavy pressure, and much ridicule from 
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some of the Indian officers for inefficiency which permitted 
Koreans and Chinese working with picks and shovels to build 
eight times as fast as the Americans with their vaunted tech¬ 
nique, the work was started. The site was cleared, the 32 
tents erected and the road built in fact in just the time the 
KPA-CPV had estimated—four days. Explanations were 
ready to start on October 15. 

It was very clear that the delay was not due to any lack 
of efficiency on the part of an American construction battalion, 
but that certain measures had to be taken in the compounds 
before agents could face a trial of their grip over the prisoners 
in individual explanations. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE POLITICS OF TERROR 


TT seems that when Hansen and Won Yon.L^ Duk first learned 

of the Rules of Procedure for explanations, they panicked. 
Even a slight relaxation of tiie terror control could be disas¬ 
trous. The first measure ordered was a panic reaction—for the 
prisoners to stage a mass breakout. The Americans had built 
the camps with this possibility in view, which was emphasised 
in the NNRC Interim Report. Despite the strict provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement, the Americans had not cleared 
minefields between the northern boundaries of the prison 
camps and the demarcation line. They had cleared only the 
strip south of the camps leading to their own lines, a few 
hundred 3 "ards from the southern perimeter of the camps. 
Prisoners could “escape” southwards but not to the noith. 

The Rules of Procedure were adopted on September 26- 
On October 1, the first “mass breakout” attempt was made by 
Rhee agents. It failed because it had no mass support. The 
following da 3 " Kuomintang agents staged a “mass breakout.” 
It failed for the same reason. Escaped Korean prisoners 
handed over at Panmuniom on October 2, told NNRC repre¬ 
sentatives and the press how the attempts were organised. 

Instructions were broadcast from Seoul Radio on Septem¬ 
ber 28, ordering immediate preparations for a “mass breakout.” 
(There was no lack of radio sets in the hands of the leading 
compound agents.) A conference of agents, held at midnight 
the same night, drew up a plan to break out, ove^r-run the 
Indians, grab their weapons, and if necessary shoot a few 
Indian guards. Once shooting started, the agents had been 
told, American troops would intervene under the pretext of 
“maintaining order” and all prisoners would be herded out, 
just as on June 18. 

“On the morning of September 29,” related Han Sang 
Kyo, one of five Koreans who escaped on the night of the 30th 
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and were handed over at Panmunjom, “all the prisoners in 
our compound were briefed to prepare for a breakout. The 
ROK agents said that if the Indians started shooting, the 
strongest army in the world is the US Army and that the US 
Marines were stationed just south of the compounds. They 
could be on the spot within one minute, and would release 
us all. But we must first get the shooting started. If the 
Indians did not shoot at us we must seize their rifles and shoot 
at them. Then the Americans could come in.” 

“On the following night,” continued Han, “an order 
arrived from the headquarters of the Anti-Communist Youth 
League. Part of it which I managed to see was headed, ‘Pro¬ 
gramme for Liquidation.' It stated that despite vigilance, 
many prisoners had escaped to the Communists. In the past 
‘suspicious’ elements had been interrogated and set free. In 
the future such prisoners must be killed. Another section of 
the order was headed, ‘Attitude Towards Indian Guards.’ ‘As 
the Indians handed over prisoners to the Communists,’ it 
stated, ‘we must show them our strength. We must practise 
our tactics, how to attack them and seize their rifles.’ ” 

Han and the others who recounted similar stories felt they 
could no longer delay their escape attempts. They succeeded 
in clambering over the barbed wire at dead of night. They 
escaped just in time, for the agents began putting both the 
“liquidation programme” and the “mass breakout” attempts 
into effect. 

For some time NNRC members had been suspicious of the 
goings-on at the “UN” 64th Field Hospital. A number of facts 
had been brought to light by returning prisoners. Also the 
staff of the hospital was unnaturally large. There were doubts 
as to whether the large numbers of “doctors” and “nurses” 
were what they pretended to be and a number of peculiar facts 
had been brought to light by returning prisoners. It was 
learned that there were “patients” who were not allowed to 
return to their compounds although they were cured; that 
other “patients” with nothing wrong with them, came to the 
hospital for a few days and then returned to the compounds; 
that genuine patients in the compounds were not allowed tc» 
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go out to visit the hospital. It was decided to carry out an 
NNRC inspection. 

The visit—scheduled for October 1— was supposed to be 
secret. But an hour before it took place, ‘"Jimmy” Wei with 
two other Kuomintang ""correspondents” burst into the office 
of Colonel Streenivasan, the NNRC press officer, and demanded 
on behalf of his “colleagues” to lour tlie compounds and 
especially to visit the hospital compound. It was the first 
time such a request had been made, and it was refused. 
‘"Jimmy” Wei was highly enraged at restrictions on the “free 
press.” It was clear he knew what was going to happen. 

When the NNRC inspection team arrived at the hospital, 
the agents within the hospital whipped up a violent demon¬ 
stration. Rocks were hurled and when Indian troops used 
sticks to protect the neutral team, the signal was given for a 
mass breakout. Warnings were given by the CFI, but as some 
“prisoners,” clubs and knives in hand, started clambering 
over the outer fences as if to attack the Indian guards, 12 
shots were fired, six in the air, then six into the prisoners. 
One was killed and five wounded. “Special assault units,” set 
up to engineer such breakouts, fled in disorder. Threatened 
breakouts from other compounds and enclosures halted the 
moment they found it was incorrect that Indians would not 
fire at them. The shots were fired, but minutes passed and 
there were no signs of the US Marines. 

Within the hospital itself the agents seized the moment to 
commit a brutal murder. A CPV prisoner, Chang Liu-tai who 
was known to want repatriation, was brutally beaten until 
the agents believed he was dead. He was carried to his camp- 
bed but as he still showed signs of life, he was killed by 
placing one of the wooden cross-bars from the camp-bed under 
his neck, another on his throat and pressing them together 
until he died of strangulation. His body was handed over to 
the Indians with letters of “protest” written by the agents 
claiming that Chang Liu-tai had been ""clubbed to death by 
Indian guards.” 

Twelve shots, however, marked the beginning and end of 
“mass breakout” attempts by the Korean agents. Won Yong 
Duk and Hansen had to accept the fact that their special agents 
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were not heroes, that the “special assault units” fell far behind 
the standards required for “shock troops” and that there was 
no mass support for breakouts. It was decided to give the 
Kuomintang agents a chance to do better. 

The following day, a CPV prisoner Chang Shih-yung was 
listening with the rest of the members of his compound to a 
CIE lecture. Chang Shih-yung felt more than usually 
depressed. The lecturer said he had just heard over Peking 
Radio that all the 15,000 Chinese prisoners had been branded 
as secret agents. Not one would be accepted if he returned 
home. The lecturer then asked why was it necessary to wait 
any longer. Why not breakout and start right away for 
Taiwan. Chang Icnew that some new desperate plot was 
being brewed to rob him and his comrades of their last chance 
of going home. He decided to take desperate measures. As 
he obediently copied down notes from the lecture he broke 
his pencil—and borrowed a razor blade to sharpen it. Later 
he hid the blade away. After the lecture, Chang Shih-yung 
swallowed some filth and pretended to be violently ill. He 
demanded to go to the Indian clinic. 

“If the agents follow me out,” he told the NNRC repre¬ 
sentatives and journalists later, “I thought I would start 
cutting my wrists with the razor blade. If the Indians are 
really neutral, they will save me. If not, I will die honourably 
and the Indians will see that we are being held here by force.” 
There was an awed silence as he related the story at Pan- 
munjom, with bandages on his throat and wrist, stripped to 
the waist to show the tattoo marks all over his arms and 
body. 

“Five agents followed me to the clinic. They also pre¬ 
tended to be sick so they could stay with me. When I started 
to speak to the Indian doctor his interpreter was a Kuomin¬ 
tang agent and did not translate what I said. I wanted to 
get into the hospital so I would have a chance to speak freely 
but the doctor gave me some pills and sent me away. I pulled 
out the razor blade as I left and slashed my wrist. The doctor 
didn’t see me. The agents grabbed me and I thought all 
hope was lost so I must die. I started slashing my throat. 
Then the Indian doctor saw me and grabbed my wrists.” 
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Chang described the struggle which ensued between In¬ 
dian medicos and the agents. The medicos got him on to 
a stretcher. The agents tried to drag him off. The Kuomin- 
tang interpreter had rushed outside, shouting to the agents 
that a prisoner was trying to escape by slashing his throat. 
“Seize him! Kill him! Don’t let him escape! Drag him back!” 
came the shouted orders oi’ the agents. The five agents attacked 
the medicos and Indian guards came to the rescue. Then 
whistles and bugles were blown and Chang Shih-yung heard 
some shots. There was immediate silence and lie was carried 
away to safety. 

The signal had been given for a mass breakout. A few 
prisoners were pushed over the fences by the “special assault 
unit” and after a warning six shots were fired high. Six 
more were fired at the agents and two Chinese were dead, 
three wounded. The demonstrations stopped and there were 
no more “mass breakout” attempts by the Kuomintang agents. 

Two attempts in two days, quelled by a total of 24 shots, 
and 11 casualties. As on the previous days, the US Marines 
failed to show up. It was a bad defeat for Hansen and Won 
Yong Duk and doubtless a sore disillusionment to the agents. 

Later in the afternoon the Kuomintang agents ordered 
mass demonstrations to protest against the “atrocities com¬ 
mitted by Indian troops.” Among those taking part was Chang 
Tzu-lung of the 3rd Company, Compound 28. He had been in 
trouble at the time of entering the compounds. When he was 
ordered to throw rocks and hurl insults at the Korean-Chinese 
observers, Chang had refused. He was hauled before the 
“leader” of the 3rd Company and told to curse Mao Tse-tung. 
He refused and wa.s struck heavily across the face by the 
company “leader” and condemned to a severe thrashing. After 
this he had to stand in the sun for two hours with a bowl of 
water on his head and another held in his extended arms. 
Each time a drop of water was spilt, he was given a blow 
with a club. 

At the demonstration on October 2, Chang Tzu-lung re¬ 
fused to wave the flag that had been thrust into his hand. 
He refused to shout. Chen Fu-sheng, the “leader” of the 3rd 
Company went to him and three times ordered him to insult 
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Mao Tse-tung. Chang Tzu-lung refused and on the third 
occasion shouted “Long Live Chairman Mao!’^ He knew that 
with that cry he had signed his death warrant. 

The facts which follow were established at a CFI Court 
of Enquiry during which a Summary of Evidence was taken 
from eye-witnesses in the presence of an NNRC observer 
team. 

Chang Tzu-lung was arrested, bound hand and foot, and 
taken to the 3rd Company headquarters. After nightfall, he 
was strung up on a tent pole with his hands and feet still 
bound. Chen P\i-sheng, Wu Pao-shan, “leader” of the Guards, 
and several platoon “leaders” then started beating him with 
tent poles. He was beaten savagely by each in turn about 
the head and body. Several times the poles were broken with 
the force of the blows. Blood streamed down the face and 
body, but with his rapidly waning strength, Chang Tzu-lung 
continued to cry: “Long Live Chairman Mao! Long Live the 
Communist Party!” By midnight his body was a bloody pulp, 
his clothes were torn to tatters. Unconscious but still alive, 
his bleeding body was taken down and carried to another tent. 

Early next morning, Chang Tzu-lung was taken back to 
3rd Company headquarters, trussed up and this time gagged 
and hung from the middle rafter of the tent. He was still 
only semi-conscious and his head dropped helplessly. Chen 
Fu-sheng picked up one of the broken poles and gave him a 
sharp crack on the head, ordering him to hold up his head. 
As the head continued to droop, Chen Fu-sheng passed an¬ 
other rope around his feet and suspended them also from the 
rafter so that the body swung parellel to and about four feet 
from the floor, face downwards. An agent named Tuan Wen- 
hsien lit some paper and held under the victim’s abdomen. 
Chen Fu-sheng poured petrol over his cotton shorts which 
burst into flames as Tuan touched it off with his cigarette 
lighter. The bruised and bleeding torso twisted and writhed 
in dumb agony, the eyes still glowed with hatred and the 
mouth formed agonised, bitter curses on the scraps of uniform 
that had been stuffed in to silence his last cries. Thighs, 
genitals, waist and upper legs were black, blistered and broken 
open. The sickening odour of burning human flesh filled the 
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tent. Chen Fu-shen,c soaked more paper in petrol and set 
it alight in the middle of Chang Tzu-lung’s back. 

Then these proteges and pet pupils of Colonel Hansen and 
his henchmen, set to work with their knives while Chang Tzu- 
lung was still conscious, his body moving in convulsive 
twitches, the burned skin black and bubble-streaked with red 
where it had split open. They started slicing off the flesh 
where it had been tattooed on tlie back and arms. Other pris¬ 
oners who were suspected of wanting repatriation were 
dragged in to watch the final “rites” and death throes. Each 
platoon was ordered to send a certain number as “delegates.” 
Prisoners shrieked and fainted with horror at the sight of the 
twisting, smouldering, bleeding body, the rolling eyes of the 
dying man. 

With pieces of tattooed flesh speared on his long knife, 
Chen Fu-sheng yelled at Ihern: “Look and see for yourselves 
what happens to those who want to go home.” 

A long nail was then driven into the top of Chang Tzu- 
lung’s skull with a piece of paper on which was scrawled the 
“crime” for which the victim was murdered—“wanting re¬ 
patriation.” Wu Pao-shan then drove his dagger into the right 
temple. Cliang Tzu-lung’s body gave one great convulsive 
shudder—and he was dead. But the psychological warfare 
trainees were not yet finished. 

The knives were set to work again. The right ear and 
genitals were cut off. Tuan Wen-hsien opened the abdomen 
with his knife and split open the chest with a sharp spade. 
Intestines, liver, kidneys and heart were pulled out. The 
heart was cut in two. One half was cooked and eaten on the 
spot by Chen Fu-sheng and Wu Pao-shan. The other was 
sent to the compound kitchen to be cooked and devoured at 
a later date. Liver and kidneys were divided up as “bonuses” 
among the other agents, but prisoners particularly “suspect” 
were ordered to eat parts of the liver and were warned that 
their own livers would be similarly dealt with in case of any 
more “wavering.” 

Scraps of tattoo-marked flesh and the ear and genitals 
were strung on a piece of wire and later in the day were 
taken round the various tents as a warning to any who were 
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still not aware of the fate of Chang Tzu-lung. The body was 
then buried deep underground in a corner of the 3rd Com¬ 
pany headquarters. 

One of those who was forced to watch the death agonies 
of Chang Tzu-lung and who was forced to eat a piece of liver, 
was a 70-year-old fisherman, Chang Shu-liang. He was a 
“suspect” who had also refused to take part in the shouting 
and rock-hurling when they were delivered to the custodian 
area. He was punished and specially tattooed at the time 
of the first punishment of Chang Tzu-lung. He collapsed 
and fainted when brought into tent before the smouldering, 
twitching, bleeding body. He was put under arrest and warned 
he would be similarly dealt with a few days later. Others 
v/ho were forced to witness the final stages of the ritual 
murder were Chien Sung-kuei and Yu Hsueh-ho. 

Within 24 hours of the tortured man’s death, Chien 
Sung-kuei was giving details to the NNRC observers and world 
press at Panmunjom and 24 hours later Yu Hsueh-ho was 
giving still further details. Both men escaped over the barbed 
wire fence the night after Chang Tzu-lung was buried. To 
many among the audience at Panmunjom who listened horror- 
stricken to the story, the whole affair seemed fantastic. The 
Swedish and Swiss observers were particularly skeptical and in 
their skepticism they were of course heavily supported by the 
Americans. The Indians were also extremely doubtful. But 
Chien Sung-kuei and Yu Hsueh-ho did not escape together and 
had not been together since their escapes. The Indians knew 
this. Both related very similar details in the case, although 
Yu was handed over at Panmunjom 24 hours after Chien. All 
ears were turned to Yu, when after relating details of a ritual 
murder, he was asked “What is the number of your com¬ 
pound?” “Twenty-eight,” was the reply. “Do you know the 
name of the man allegedly murdered?” “Chang Tzu-lung” 
caine the reply without a moment’s hesitation. The name and 
compound tallied with what Chien Sung-kuei had related the 
previous evening. 

A Swedish observer asked, “Could you draw a map of the 
spot where the body was buried? Or could you, if necessary, 
lead an investigating team to the spot?” 
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Yu Hsueh-ho hesitated for a moment. “I did not actually 
see him buried. I saw the body lying on the ground and a 
big hole dug in the corner of the tent.” 

“But could you draw a map?” 

“Of course. 1 can draw a map and I can lead you straight 
to the spot,” replied the young escapee. “I saw all this with 
my own eyes.” 

Next day the Indians had a head count in Compound 28 
and confirmed that a man was missing. But it was said, he 
might have “escaped” to the South. It was not until nearly 
a month later that an attempt at investigation was made. 

On November 1, Compound 28 was surrounded by Indian 
troops and prisoners were ordered to mass in the “chicken 
run,” the corridor between the second and third rows of 
barbed wire that surrounded the compound. The operation 
was in two phases. The two escapees wa)uld enter the com¬ 
pound and direct a search party to the tent where the body 
of Chang Tzu-lung had been buried. After that there would 
be an identification parade of all prisoners in front of the two 
witnesses, so they could identily murderers and furtlier 
witnesses. Althougli there was only a slight show of Indian 
force in surrounding the compound, the agents allowed pris¬ 
oners out into the “chicken run.” The witnesses, led in 
separately, immediately identified the tent. Digging started 
in the presence of NNRC legal experts, Generals Thimayya 
and Thorat and observers and journalists from both sides. 
The prisoners gradually moved forv/ard in the “chicken run” 
until they were opposite the tent where the digging was pro¬ 
ceeding. Agents, armed with long poles wdth steel arrow-tip 
heads began poking them through the barbed wire hurling 
insults at the Czechs, Poles, Indians and Korean-Chinese 
observers and press. Suddenly a voice rang out in Chinese, 
“Youdl never find the body now. They’ve shifted it.” There 
was a commotion in the prisoners’ ranks. Agents with their 
poles ran to the spot. One could see poles rhythmically rising 
and falling with great force and muffled cries. Again the voice 
rang out: “Long Live Chairman Mao!” Indian guards on high 
ground just outside the barbed wire motioned that someone 
was being beaten. 
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General Thorat decided to call off the first phase of the 
operation and proceed with the second. Digging stopped. 
NNRC personnel, observers and press were taken to a point 
outside the main gates of the compound where the prisoners 
should move forward one by one past the witnesses. The 
whole operation was based on an understanding given by the 
compound “leaders” to General Thorat that they would co¬ 
operate. One “leader” came to the gate to consult with General 
Thorat as to how the prisoners should move. He was im¬ 
mediately identified by the two witnesses as Wu Pao-shan, 
who played a principal part and dealt the final death blow. 
Wu Pao-shan was ordered to stand on one side but as there 
were no guards inside the compound or even in the “chicken 
run,” he contemptuously refused. He ordered his henchmen 
to call off the “parade” and to herd all the prisoners as quickly 
as possible into the compound and then ran inside himself. 

Instead of coming one by one the prisoners were forced 
to jog-trot past five or six abreast. The most pitiable figures 
were half a dozen old fishermen, their arms pinioned to their 
sides, hustled past with the rest. One sturdy young prisoner 
made a dash away from the rest and actually succeeded in 
clambering to the top of the barbed wire fence within a foot 
or two of the NNRC observers. Hands were stretched out to 
help him, but the hands of agents hauled him back with his 
arms bleeding and in full view of everyone present started 
to beat him with their poles. The outer gate between the 
“chicken run” and the guards and NNRC, observers and press 
was locked. By the time Indian guards had opened it, the 
bleeding prisoner had been dragged off with the rest. The 
“identification parade” was over. Agents in No. 28 and sur¬ 
rounding compounds jeered victoriously. 

Next day, another effort was made, this time directed by 
the energetic NNRC Chief of Staff, Brigadier Kaul. Indian 
troops were disposed inside the compound and inside the 
“chicken run.” The “leaders” were ordered to keep prisoners 
inside their tents until they were told to come out. 
Anyone disobeying would be shot. The agents in sur¬ 
rounding compounds were sobered at the display of plenty of 
Indian troops in battle array. Before the identification parade 
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started, a prisoner rushed out of a tent to hurl himself towards 
an Indian guard. Two shots rang out and he fell, dead. This 
had a still more sobering effect on the agents. There was no 
further trouble in Compound 28 or in any of the others that day. 

A proper identification parade was held. The two 
witnesses picked out Chen Fu-sheng, Wu Pao-shan, and five 
others who had taken part in the murder. They also picked 
out about ten witnesses. Twenty other witnesses came out 
of their own accord and immediately demanded repatriation, 
including old Chang Shu-liang, the 70-year-old fisherman, and 
half a dozen of his fishermen comrades. No one present, could 
ever in his life forget the delicious smile which broke across 
the wrinkled, bearded face of Chang Shu-liang as he caught 
sight of CPV uniforms and risking the Indian bayonets pro¬ 
tecting the two witnesses shook him.self free of the detaining 
arm of an agent and rushed out of the gate. His comrades 
were then called also as ‘Vitnesses” as they went past and 
immediately demanded to go home. 

With about 30 volunteer witnesses, the remaining details 
of the fiendish murder were quickly filled in, also the mystery 
of the missing body. Among the witnesses were the two men 
who had been severely beaten up on the previous day. 

Although the planned investigation on November 1 was 
supposed to be top secret, the agents in Compound 28 were 
informed of it on October 27. The body was disinterred late 
at night on the 28th, The clothes were removed and burned 
with petrol; the body its^df taken to the kitchen. Each platoon 
was ordered to send two pairs of old rubber-soled boots to 
the kitchen. The body was dismembered, shoved into the 
kitchen stove together with the boots and after petrol had 
been poured over it, the whole lot was set alight. The boots 
were to cover up the smell of burning, putrified flesh. After 
the fire had burned down, ashes and residue were placed in a 
water barrel and sent out of the compound in a garbage truck. 

Why was the murder of Chang Tzu-lung carried out with 
such elaborate, deliberate detail? It was carried out a few 
days after the order to kill ‘Vaverers” was revealed to have 
come from Seoul. It was carried out after the “mass breakout’’ 
attempts had failed. Furthermore it was only one of a num- 
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ber of murders committed in the first week of October. The 
murders and accompanying tortures were a necessary part 
of policy. Hamblen and Hansen were faced with losing control 
of the situation unless terror could be intensified. Simple 
murder was not enough. Prisoners in threes and fours were 
risking their lives every night to escape. When the choice 
was simple death from an Indian guard’s bullet or a stab in 
the back while clambering over the fence, then it was pre¬ 
ferable to turning one’s back forever on family and home. 
The penalty for escape had to be the most long-drawn-out, 
finedish tortures that human imagination could devise. This 
must be linked up with the fate of anyone insisting on ex¬ 
planations, or if the stage was reached where explanations 
were inevitable, then prisoners must know that the fate of 
Chang Tzu-lung awaited anyone who tried to use explana¬ 
tions as a means of escape. The main thing was that while 
the Americans played for time by pretending they could not 
put up 32 tents in less than a month, the rule of the secret 
agents in the camps must be strengthened by every means. 
The closer the approach of explanations, the more complete 
and intense must be the terror control. It was interesting 
to note that escapees from widely separated compounds, knew 
a good deal of the details of the murder of Chang Tzu-lung 
and other murders in compounds apart from their own. The 
agents had taken good care to spread the news. It was also 
significant that every returnee had been informed by the 
agents that a “screening” might take place. The term “ex¬ 
planation” as employed in the Armistice Agreement was never 
used. 

This was another of the not very subtle “psychological” 
tricks of Colonel Hansen and his men. “Screening” had been 
burned into the consciousness of the prisoners as what had 
taken place for instance on April 8 and 9 in Compound 72 on 
Koje and described in the previous chapter. The murder ot 
Chang Tzu-lung was to remind prisoners of the “night of long 
knives” that preceded “screening.” Once the association be¬ 
tween torture, murder and “screening” had again been esta¬ 
blished, then the prisoners could be terrified into rejecting 
anything to do with explanations—“screening” to them. 
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If torture, murder and terrorising of prisoners was the 
yardstick of success, the US Psychological Warfare Division 
scored many “successes” in October and November. But in 
the eyes of the world, there were heavy defeats. For Colonel 
Hansen, chief psychological warfare expert in Korea, the 
defeats cost him his job. 

Colonel Hansen is a heavily-built, middle-aged man with 
a close«cropped, grey, stubbled moustache and florid face. lie 
was at his happiest, squatting on a shooting-stick, a saturnine 
smile on his face, watching his }n'oteges hurl insults or stones 
at explainers. He was howevcM* in his best form at cocktail 
parties, bragging of the exploits of “his boys.” Hints and 
boasts by Colonel Hansen dropped at Swedish and Swiss 
cocktail parlies in the early days of November, made some 
Indian members of the NNRC particularly vigilant. 

The first two weeks of November were not very happy 
ones for Hansen. First there was the operation at Compound 
28 and the official enquiry, with a mass of volunteer witnesses 
who convinced the Swiss and Swedes, even against their will, 
that the most terrible murder they had ever heard of in his¬ 
tory had been committed right under their noses by the 
agents. Then on November 7, something even more un¬ 
pleasant for Hansen turned up. 

Among the rations being sent in to the prisoners by the 
Americans was a drum of dry yeast. A few careless words 
of Hansen had resulted in its being opened. In it was found 
a rad'o set, packed by the 1st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet 
Group, 8239 Army Unit, Al^O 500, Tokyo, one of Hansent^ own 
departments. The least the NNRC could do was to protest 
to the UN Command “against the abuse of confidence reposed 
in the integrity of the officers concerned....” 

On the same day, November 7 specific evidence was also 
obtained as to the real role of the “UN” 64th Field Hospital— 
long suspected by NNRC members as the headquarters and 
communications centre for the whole secret agent organisa¬ 
tional set-up. A note was intercepted by an Indian guard, 
thrown from a Korean agent in Compound 49 to a South 
Korean “nurse” in the Hospital. It was not a love-letter but 
a message to “Branch Group Commanders” of the Anti-Com- 
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munist Youth League on the burning question of whether 
or not they should allow Korean prisoners to attend explana¬ 
tions. 

The NNRC protested to the UN Command and demanded 
that immediate steps be taken “to prevent any further illegal 
activities of personnel employed in the “UN’^ 64th Field 
Hospital....” 

These were two rather heavy blows in one day. But the 
worst was to come on November 8, when a Korean agent was 
caught by an Indian guard as he was trying to crawl under 
the barbed wire, entering a compound from the outside world. 
The letter he carried was sensational. It contained instruc¬ 
tions from Syngman Rhee and the Provost Marshal Won Yong 
Duk, and mentioned plans for an eventual invasion of the 
CFI area by ROK troops. It revealed the whole organisation 
of the agents in the compounds and the fact that at the lop 
of this organisation, camouflaged as the “Anti-Communist 
Youth League,” was none other than Won Yong Duk himself. 
The letter contained explicit instructions from Rhee and Won 
to kill prisoners suspected of wanting to go to North Korea. 
It confirmed arrangements with the Kuomintang Embassy in 
Pusan to put Chinese prisoners under Korean leadership in 
the camps. It outlined the plan for armed action by the 
ROK army in case of “emergencies.” It gave the names of 
persons to be appointed as “Branch commanders” of the ACYL, 
the key to coded instructions which would be radioed from 
Seoul, starting from November 9. The letter stated that pris¬ 
oners must not attend explanations and if the Indians forced 
the issue “the ROK army will march in.” Instructions were 
given as to signals that must be made to indicate safe receipt 
of the letter and its bearer, Rhee (not Syngman but a junior 
namesake). Those particular signals were never made. Rhee 
Jr. was in the hands of the CFI, with the letter. 

The letter was the key to a great deal of what had been 
going on. The chain of organisation could be traced back to 
its source. Despite desperate behind-the-scenes activities by 
the Americans to have it suppressed, the letter was released 
to both Commands. 

As if this were not enough, Colonel Hansen again drank 
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not wisely at a Swedish cocktail party and blurted out in 
front of some Indian officers that they had “no chance.” “My 
boys,” hiccoughed Hansen, “have everything taped. You find 
a radio in the yeast. 1 send half a dozen others in the rice. 
You wonder where the batteries come from. They’re in the 
flour. You try and find out how we broadcast to these boys. 
Aah,” and ho wagged a roguish finger, “you have to look in 
between the bands,” 

A few days later, one of Colonel Hansen’s “boys,” a ROK 
officer “observer,” stood up in an explanation tent and after 
shouting “All Indians are Communists,” called the Indian 
chairman of the NNRC subordinate body a “son of a bitch.” 
Hansen tried to laugh the matter off saying it was a “harmless 
enough form of abuse.” After pressure by Brigadier Kaul, 
Hansen promised lo have this “UN” officer arrested and sent 
out of the area. He begged that the matter would not be 
raised at higher levels. An assurance was given, that if 
prompt, effective action was taken, the matter would rest. 
The ROK officer was taken away but next day was strutting 
about, arrogant as ever within the CFl area. Tiio resinls of 
this piece of Hansen duplicity were protests at governnicnt 
level and to General Maxwell Taylor. Hanscai had not re¬ 
ported the matter. 

As this represented the sixth or seventh heavy brick the 
psychological warfare “expert” had dropped in as many days, 
he was dismissed at 24 hours’ notice and recalled from Korea. 

Hansen’s handiwork however had already been seen for 
some weeks previous to this in the displays put on by the 
unfortunate victims of his psychological warfare methods in 
the explanation tents. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PRISONERS OF THE AGENTS 


T he “UN” Command, operating through their agents, final¬ 
ly allowed some sample “explanations” to begin under 
the conditions outlined in the previous chapters. But never 
for one moment did they allow any relaxation of their fierce 
grip on the prisoners. The pervading terror followed them 
into the explanation tents. Worse, because the agents them¬ 
selves were the “negotiators” and “representatives” in dealing 
with the NNRC, they were able to fix the timing, arrange to 
have thugs known to the prisoners to be in the explanation 
tents on those days and build up pressure and tension to 
reach an unbearable climax at the moment the prisoner faced 
the explainers. 

Two young North Koreans dramatically exposed the real¬ 
ity of explanations to a press conference of neutral observ¬ 
ers and pressmen on December 16. Both brave enough to 
scale the ten-foot barbed wire and escape, they had none¬ 
theless been to explanations a month before and stood in the 
tent in the presence of all the neutral observers. They had 
longed to return to North Korea but had been too terrified of 
what might happen to them if they said “I want to go north.” 
They had been taken back to Compound 53 and finally gone 
home the “easy” way—over the barbed wire at the risk of 
their livens. Asked “Why?” one of them, Yu Jin Taik, said: 

“They terrified us and confused our minds. They gave 
us no chance to think or know what was going on. They told 
us that all prisoners returned before had been killed and we 
would be killed. We had to march and shout all day and see 
people beaten. In the explanation tent,” Yu told the neutrals 
at the Panmunjom press conference, “my fears reached their 
peak. I could not bring myself to ask to return home. I 
simply could not gather the nerve. Later I watched for the 
chance to climb out. I knew I was risking death if the agents 
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caught me getting out but I knew exactly what risk I ran. 
In that tent I didn’t know what might happen if I asked to 
go north. We’ve heard so many lies.” 

“You have to see this to believe it,” an Indian Colonel 
said to the authors as he watched a Chinese p)risoner inside 
the explanation tent. “That man obviously wants to go home. 
He keeps looking fearfully out of the door to see if anyone 
is observing him. If there is a noise outside, he jumps up 
and shouts something at the explainer, then sits listening 
again. Look at his face. He’s a mass of nerves. Only an 
intense longing to go home frustrated by fear could explain 
it. It’s almost unbelievable.” Seconds later that Chinese 
prisoner went back into the compound he came from. He 
is now conscripted into Chiang Kai-shek’s army. 

One young North Korean told a Panmunjom press con¬ 
ference: “For three years I have been planning for some 
chance to get back to North Korea, where my wife and babies 
are. But when I was in that tent, I trembled so much that I 
could scarcely say the words. Inside our compound, those 
words, T want to go home,’ mean death. How could I tell 
that in saying those words, it would not be the same as in the 
screening at Koje?” 

For the prisoner, this was his third “screening” and he 
knew no more than that. He had seen men beaten and killed, 
had in many cases been beaten nearly to death himself for 
trying to return home during previous “screenings.” He knew 
the penalty for one false step. He knew in such cases not 
even death came easily. Chang Tzu-lung took many hours 
to die. 

The prisoner knew that the same gangsters were still 
in charge of his compound under Indian custody as under 
American custody. He saw that the same tattooists, torturers 
were now apparently accepted by the Indians as compound 
bosses. No one ever gave him any information except the 
same agents of Rhee or Chiang Kai-shek. 

The prisoner had been told for years, day and night: “We 
have already told the Reds you don’t want to go home. There, 
you are nothing but a traitor. The land has been taken away 
from your family. You are tattooed all over—finished. If 
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you go home you’ll be killed.” Fake photos of Chinese and 
Koreans in Siberia, naked in the snow with tattoos, were 
shown these simple peasant lads, who could never know a 
photo could be faked. 

“But,” said the agents, “even if you said you wanted to 
go home, you never could get there now. The Indians have 
agreed that any prisoners wanting to go north will be sent 
back here to wait until they are handed over. We shall kill 
every one like Chang Tzu-lung. There are five neutrals and 
two of them are anti-Communist. If even only one says you 
can’t go north, you will be sent back to us. Inside the ex¬ 
planation tents are our people, dressed as United Nations 
observers. You’ll see them. They are armed and will kill 
you at the moment you say you want to go home. Even if 
you got through the door to the north, we have our people 
outside the tent to kill you on the spot—or better still bring 
you back here.” 

Day after day, the prisoners were made to rehearse what 
they would do inside the explanation tents. Failure to per¬ 
form as required brought bone-crushing beatings with steel 
tent poles. They Vv^ere put through these paces until they 
automatically reacted as required. Returning prisoners record¬ 
ed that in some compounds four cans of meat was the prof¬ 
fered reward for killing an explainer, and pro rata for in¬ 
juring one. Subsequent events proved that violence and 
murder, as the agents boasted, would go unpunished and even 
be rewarded. 

Fear activated the whole ponderous machinery: the 
Americans, fearing the total exposure of their main pro¬ 
paganda weapon in Korea; the agents, fearful of failing to 
maintain their grip on the prisoners; and the prisoners, ulti¬ 
mate victims, fearing torture and death for the slightest false 
move. As the time came for the supreme test of the agents’ 
hold on the prisoners—the time when they might have to 
face explanations—the tension was screwed up to breaking 
pitch. From before dawn until late at night the prisoners 
were kept at it: singing, shouting, rehearsals of insulting 
explainers, “lectures” to fix the basic lies more firmly, the 
whole thing developing into a climax of hysteria. Prisoners 
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were grouped to spy on each other and bear responsibility 
if any member of the group committed the unforgivable 
crime of returning home. (On December 12, four Korean 
prisoners were horribly murdered in Compound 38 because 
one of their group had gone over the barbed wire.) On the 
day previous to explanations, a quick “screening” was done 
by the agents to hold back any who seemed to be “waver¬ 
ing.” These were exchanged through holes cut in the barbed 
wire fences and “trusties” took the place of the “waver- 
ers.” 

When a prisoner faced the explainers, he felt that the 
only hope of being allowed to live a little longer was to sen¬ 
tence himself to exile. Inside the explanation tent, he was 
no longer a human being but a helpless, Inmted and beaten 
creature, frantic and hysterical with fear. As ordered, he 
must enter shouting msulls, watched by thugs from outside 
the explaining arcra As he enters, he sees on the riglit of 
the tent near the door, the familiar grinning face of one of 
the compound bullies, nattily dressed in American uniform 
and wx'aring Llie blue armband of the “United Nations”—hav¬ 
ing arrived there via th(‘ US 64th Field Ilospita]. Near the 
other exit, the repatriation door, is another known tliug, 
similarly dressed, acting as interpreter. He sees five foreign 
officers, any one of whom he believes can veto his applica¬ 
tion to be repatriated. Outside the door leading to his home¬ 
land and visible to him, lounge Americans, ROK and Kuo- 
mintang special agents all masquerading as “UN personnel.” 
Under their threatening glances he starts to shout again, vile 
phrases that have been dinned into him for months: . . your 
mother,” “Your mother is a . . . ” and so on. When he stops 
he hears the explainer quietly trying to tell him that his 
family is safe and that he can return home without fear, 
because the Chinese and Koreans understand the terrible 
things that have been done to him to try and force him to 
remain. But he cannot wait and listen. He sees the “UN 
Observer”—the man he fears most, one of those whose word has 
meant life or death to the prisoners for three years—writing 
down some notes in a book and so starts to shout again. And 
the more he insults the explainer, the more he feels he has 
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shot the bolt against going home and so had better put up the 
best show possible and avoid being beaten to pulp on his 
return to the compound. 

Many there were who did begin to listen, sitting quietly 
after the first shouts they made on entering. This was the 
signal for Hansen’s thugs masquerading as interpreters to 
jump up, challenge the statements of the explainers and in¬ 
solently refuse to obey the Indian chairmen’s rulings that 
only the representatives of the neutrals might interrupt the 
proceedings. On other occasions the Swiss or Swedish rep¬ 
resentatives would demand that the explanation should stop 
and would even walk out of the tent, which meant that the 
explanation had to stop until the delegates concerned chose 
to return. Such interruptions brought extra pressure on the 
prisoner—already more than half convinced that any one of 
these neutral officers could veto his application to go north 
if he plucked up the courage to make it. 

Before explanations began, the neutral representatives 
had listened day after day to escaped Korean and Chinese 
prisoners describing horrors in their camps even transcending 
those of Belsen and Dachau and describing compound by 
compound the tight-knit organisation of ROK and Kuomin- 
tang agents which was forcibly detaining the prisoners. When 
the explanations began, the existence of the special agents 
organisations could no longer be hidden. The main, indeed, 
the only question became: Would the NNRC, would the CFI 
tackle the essential task of breaking up the organisations of 
the special agents, without which prisoners would never “have 
the opportunity to exercise their right to repatriation?” To 
ensure this was the sole task of the NNRC. 

It was clear from the moment of the two farcical mass 
breakout attempts—if not before—that if the CFI had moved 
into action and rounded up the ringleaders of the agents, they 
could have swiftly brought the whole system of enclosures 
under their control. It was even clearer after the action in 
Compound 28 on November 2. 

At that moment when it appeared as though the CFI 
might take strong measures against the agents, Washington 
launched one of its biggest campaigns by press and radio to 
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“prove” that any attempt to break up the special agents organ¬ 
isations would be using “force against the prisoners.” At the 
same time Syngman Rhee was put up to threaten that if the 
Indians used force, South Korean “volunteers” would invade 
the Demilitarised Zone and annihilate the Indians. The 
Swiss government announced that “in no circumstances” 
would it permit its representative to sanction the use of 
“force.” The Swiss member of the NNRC said the use of 
“force” might lead to Swiss withdrawal from the Commission 
—paralysing it entirely. 

For the first day of explanations—October 15—the Koreans 
and Chinese had asked for Chinese prisoners from Compound 
31, known to be the most highly organised and to include 
the Kuomintang leadership of the special agents. Carefully 
feeling the ground, the special agents in the compound told 
General Thimayya, Chairman of the NNRC, that they would 
not allow the prisoners to come out unless they were allow¬ 
ed, as “representatives” of the prisoners, to interview the 
NNRC in the presence of the press. The General acquiesced. 
At the interview, the agents promptly refused to allow the 
prisoners out. After going to great lengths to persuade them, 
General Thimayya finally sent a battalion of troops in the 
direction of the compoLnid. In a few moments, the agents had 
caved in completely and without a shot being fired, allowed 
the prisoners to go through the explanation booths. 

The period while the building of the tents was being 
delayed had been well used to perfect the control over the 
prisoners even while they were in the explanation tents. Only 
ten Chinese prisoners managed to get through the web that 
day from Compound 31. These ten came from nine different 
explanation tents. All of them had seen special agents from 
Taiwan inside the tents masquerading as “UN Observers” 
and intimidating the prisoners. They recognised these men 
as agents who had operated on Cheju Island and inside the 
custodial area in the Demilitarised Zone. Only ten got away 
that day but even this was a serious blow to the agents who 
had to account for every man. Moreover, the “UN” Com¬ 
mand apparently feared that if the explanations went on, it 
would be impossible to hide from the prisoners the fact that 
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others were going home and nothing would then stop the 
trickle becoming a flood. The agents were given strict orders 
to boycott further explanations entirely. The time had come 
for the showdown. 

It came next day» October 16. For the second day of the 
explanations, the Korean-Chinese side had asked the NNRC 
to produce Korean prisoners from Compounds 34 and 48. The 
ROK special agents refused to allow the prisoners to leave 
the compounds. 

General Thorat, Commander of the CFI reported this to 
the Chairman of the NNRC and to the Commission, which was 
present to observe. The Commission considered the whole 
matter at great length. General Thorat said he proposed to 
send his men into the compound to clear it tent by tent and 
that he ought to have the authority of the Commission to 
open fire if his men should be attacked. The unanimous view 
of the Commission was that the CFI Commander should act 
as he considered necessary and would have the support of 
the Commission if he had to use force to control the special 
agents in doing his duty. 

This was the crucial moment. The question was now 
unavoidably posed: Who was going to control the situation, 
the special agents or the Custodian Force and the NNRC? 

Precisely at this moment, General Thorat underwent a 
hundred percent change of opinion. He informed the Com¬ 
mission that in his view, a “new situation” had arisen and 
that if he used force to restrain the agents and enable the 
prisoners to attend explanations it would result in large- 
scale casualties. He gave an estimate of 300 to 400. Although 
the NNRC had twice unanimously given the order that the 
prisoners should be brought out and that force should be used 
if the agents instigated attacks, General Thorat used his per¬ 
sonal snap estimate of casualties to ask for a “clear direc¬ 
tive” whether he should go on with the operation. 

It was clear that in fact the agents were bluffing, and 
hoped that by making a lot of noise they would win their 
point without a showdown. The NNRC Chief of Staff, 
Brigadier Kaul, urged action, saying: “If we back down now, 
the Commission has lost control for good.” Seeing the in- 
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decision of the Indians and Commission, the agents stepped 
up the din and others in nearby compounds lent their voice 
to create an apparent menace. 

The Polish and Czech representatives said at once that 
the CFI had already been given clear directives and must 
assume its military responsibilities. The Commander of the 
CFI should act according to the unanimous NNRC directives. 

At this critical moment, two things occurred which in 
fact meant the abdication of the Indians and NNRC and the 
handing over of control to the agents. The Swiss and Swedish 
members changed their stand and said that they must refer 
the matter to their governments as General Thorat had esti¬ 
mated “heavy casualties” might be involved. The Indian 
Chairman, General Thimayya, said that in a matter of such 
magnitude, the CFI was entitled to a unanimous decision of 
the Commission (which had twice been given). On this basis, 
although majority decisions alone were needed under the 
Terms of Reference, General Thorat called off any attempt 
to get the prisoners out of the control of the agents. As the 
CFI troops left, the jubilant agents showed they knew very 
well that from then on they would call the tune and the 
NNRC would have to dance. The NNRC and CFI from that 
day on became prisoners of the agents. 

The decision which b_*d to this abdication of the NNRC’s 
prime task was taken on the purely hypothetical view that 
action against the agents “might” cause heavy casualties. 
This flew in the teeth of experience. On two occasions, real 
attempts to test the strength of the Indians by well organised 
and planned attacks had been quelled in moments by a hand¬ 
ful of rounds of rifle hre. On the previous day, the mere 
fact of troops marching toward the compound had been enough 
to turn the truculent agents into docile yes-men. The sudden 
“premonition” that the same action on October 16 would in¬ 
volve not merely heavy casualties but 300-400 casualties was 
at once a strain on imagination and belief. 

Moreover, the contrary was again proved during the en¬ 
quiry into the murder of Chang Tzu-lung in Compound 28. 
As one Indian officer put it: “When we showed them we 
meant business in Compound 28, these bullies caved in at 
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once and came out like lambs. They delivered up seven of 
their top men in that compound without even their usual 
yelling of insults. Tliey are nothing but hoodlums and with 
no more courage.” 

From that moment, the Commission had indeed “lost con¬ 
trol for good.” The absolute condition for carrying out the 
Terms of Reference and giving each prisoner the right to be 
repatriated was first to destroy the organisations of the special 
agents. This had been clear before. After the abdication of 
October l(j, nobody could deny it any more. From that 
moment, the agents occasionally permitted the prisoners to 
attend the explanations when it suited American policy. 
Over the whole 90-day period when explanations were sup¬ 
posed to be given, they allowed them to take place on ten 
days, though not full days, and to only a tiny proportion of 
the prisoners. 

“The cardinal fact remains that it was the NNRC and the 
Custodian Force who were the prisoners of the POWs. The 
camp leaders largely determined what could or could not be 
done,” wrote the Panmunjom correspondent of the Hindustan 
Times, unofficial leading organ of the Congress Party. Pur¬ 
suing this theme in a hard-hitting article under the title “Pris¬ 
oners of the POWs” the correspondent pointed out that as a 
result of failure to remove the agents planted in the com¬ 
pounds by the Americans, the Custodian Force India had to 
act to a considerable degree on the will of the agents. He 
stated that the existence of the agents organisations was fully 
admitted but nothing was done to weed them out. The Hin¬ 
dustan Times correspondent said: “It might seem that once 
the prisoner was face to face with the NNRC body in the 
safety of the explanation booths he had nothing to fear.” 
But he says that even these “had cause to dread.” 

The facts were all along too clear to be disputed. The 
prisoners were prevented by American-appointed special 
agents from attending the explanations. Even inside the ex¬ 
planations tents, those few prisoners who were allowed to 
attend were still entirely under the influence of the terror 
regime established by the agents and maintained by Ameri¬ 
can logistical support—weapons, radios and instructions. It 
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was impossible to allow the prisoners their rights under the 
armistice terms, and under simple human codes of decency, 
without challenging and crushing the organisations of the 
agents. They were not challenged. 
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CHAPTER XV 


A LAWYER 
HIS 


GETS OUT OF 
DEPTH 


J UST over a week after signing the Armistice Agreement 
the Americans released two statements which enabled the 
intelligent bystander to see exactly how Washington intended 
to wreck the truce it had so reluctantly been brought to sign. 
On August 7, the ‘"UN” Command released the text of a 
“declaration” of the 16 “UN” powers fighting in Korea, agreed 
on the very day of the ceasefire. In it they stated that if the 
Korean armistice were broken “in all probability it would not 
be possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea.” 
(i.e., China would be attacked.) 

On the same day Washington announced the text of a 
war-pact negotiated by Dulles and Rhee. It provided for the 
indefinite stationing of American troops in Korea and Ameri¬ 
can support for Rhee if war should again break out. It com¬ 
pletely ignored the commitments of both under the Armis¬ 
tice Agreement. The two conspirators had also agreed to 
walk out of the post-war Political Conference on Korea if 
they did not like the way it was going. They had also agreed 
which nations ought to attend the Political Conference. 

Two of the prime tasks of the Korean Political Confer¬ 
ence, scheduled to be called within three months of the cease¬ 
fire to settle the Korean problem peacefully, were to solve 
any remaining problems of the prisoners of war and to bring 
about the withdrawal of foreign troops—“UN” and Chinese— 
from the peninsula. Now the Americans had gone behind the 
backs of their allies and fixed a deal with Rhee, whose de¬ 
clared aim was to break the truce and get the war going at 
the first possible moment. But before doing that, America 
had neatly tricked the other “UN” powers in Korea into 
declaring that if Rhee broke the truce, they would join in 
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what amounted to World War HI. The wave of indignation 
when this piece of heavy-handed “smartness” was announced 
should have warned the Americans that they were breathing 
too hard down the necks of their “allies.” Britain instantly 
said that the declaration “does not imply any advance com¬ 
mitments” and France said that if the US and Rhee wanted 
to walk out of the Korean Political Conference, it did not 
commit France to any similar action. 

Rhee and Dulles went ahead. Dulles’ main task now was 
to line up the United Nations General Assembly to support 
or at least not oppose the next stage of American polic3\ This 
was: having manoeuvred the 16-Nation Declaration and the 
war-pact with Rhee, to arrange a post-war Political Conference 
which would be the exact duplicate of the Panmunjom nego¬ 
tiations. This would provide the possibility of staging a 
walkout at any time, wrecking the truce and dragging the 
16 Nations into a war not “within the frontiers of Korea.” 
Rhee's job was to stay one jump ahead of Dulles in leaking 
this policy to the world. The day before the UN General 
Assembly was due to meet, Walter S. Robertson said that the 
atomic bomb should be used in Korea if the war started again. 
Robertson was the man who rigged the Rhee-Dulles war- 
pact in its first stages. Next day, August 17, the influential 
Wall Street journal, US News and World Report quoted Rhee 
in a signed article as stating: “I believe the US will resume 
the fight in order to accomplish the common objective (of a 
unified Korea).” In the same article the old warmonger said 
that the prime issue for the Political Conference was to 
arrange the withdrawal of Chinese troops from Korea. 

How thoroughly sick and tired America’s “allies” had 
become of these interminable devices to drag them deeper into 
an American war was soon to become apparent. When the 
issue of the character of the Political Conference on Korea 
came to a showdowii on the floor of the UN, America found 
herself isolated. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, America’s delegate made it clear that 
America intended to have “a face-to-face meeting—the repre¬ 
sentatives of the UN Command on one side and the Com¬ 
munists on the other.” In spite of the known experience at 
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Panmunjom where talks had lasted two years, Lodge said: “a 
conference of both sides can reach agreement as readily as 
any other arrangement.” He pretended that there was 
nothing between a restricted conference of two sides and 
what he called a “catch-all for every problem in the world.” 

Andrei Vyshinsky for the USSR urged that the Political 
Conference should “ensure that the persons sitting round the 
table are there in good faith rather than purposing to blow 
up the table, or acting in a manner appropriate only for armed 
forces facing each other across a no-man’s land and ready 
to destroy the enemy. The men there should be prepared 
to find a common ground and language in order that a lasting 
peace may be established in Korea and throughout the 
world. . . Vyshinsky charged that Rhee’s attitude was 
“nothing but a call for more war” as part of a plan to destroy 
the North Korean Republic. Vyshinsky named the US, Great 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, India, Poland, Sweden, Burma, the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic and South Korea as nations which should 
take part in the conference. 

China supported these proposals and also the enlarge¬ 
ment of the conference to prevent a repetition of the Panmun¬ 
jom deadlocks. The Hsinhua News Agency commented drily 
that but for the American government’s plot with Rhee to 
disrupt the Political Conference and make a settlement of the 
Korean question impossible “it is doubtful whether it would 
so arbitrarily oppose the round-table proposal and India’s 
participation in the conference.” 

India’s participation became the critical question, the 
testing point on whether the “UN” powers were going to 
widen the conference or still leave the Korean issue in the 
hands of America and Rhee, with all the perils involved. 
The question of a round-table or across-the-table conference 
developed as the question of for or against India, and from 
the beginning America was isolated. Britain, France, Canada, 
the USSR, virtually all except some Latin-American countries 
and such puppets as Greece stood for India’s inclusion. 

Once more the dreaded moment seemed imminent when 
America would find itself without the machine-voting major- 
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ity which automatically drove even the most unpopular deci¬ 
sions through the Assembly. 

America’s allies tried reasoning. “One view expressed in 
private talks with the Americans is that the Soviet Union is 
almost over-anxious to negotiate, not only on Korea but on the 
Far East in general . . . and urge the US to take advantage 
of this opportunity,” wrote UP’s Norman Montellier, from 
New York. 

Washington simply drove a steamroller through the Polit¬ 
ical Committee. Sweating American “diplomats” hurried 
around the corridors with dollars in one pocket and a black¬ 
jack in the other, browbeating, cajoling, bribing, threateming 
and pleading. UP’s Richard Witkin reported from Lake 
Success on August 22: “The US worked behind the scenes 
today to line up the votes needed to kill a British proposal to 
invite India to the Far Eastern Korean Peace Conference.” 
The press agencies were turned on to play their usual crude 
part in pressurising. INS wrote: “Cabot Lodge made a final 
private appeal today to all UN friends for support of the 
American proposal lo bar India from the Korean peace talks 
and seat Russia with the aggressors. The UN vote this week 
can be either a resounding triumph or a jolting defeat for 
American world leadership and for the Eisenhow^er administra¬ 
tion.” Going on to open threats the agency said that if India 
were admitted the “goodwill and alliance between America and 
the Commonwealth allies will face a period of severe strain. 
President Syngman Rhee (may) boycott these negotiations 
and go it alone in seeking unification of Korea.” The agency 
added as a threat to the French that such a loss of face for 
America might result in China invading Indo-China. But for 
all the bribes and threats in smoky lobbies, America’s “allies” 
remained firmly behind the Indian nomination and what it 
stood for. 

To the consternation of America’s “friends,” Cabot Lodge 
now put the ROK “Foreign Minister,” Pyun Yun Tai, before 
the UN Political Committee to state that South Korea would 
not take part in any conference with India. Cabot Lodge 
then gravely carried on this “subterfuge” by stating that in 
view of this attitude of the ROK “the participation of India 
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would jeopardise the success of the Political Conference.’’ 
Dulles said the same thing even more crudely and the usual 
succession of American politicians got up and said the same 
thing even more crudely still. In fact this “subterfuge” fooled 
no one. Even London’s extreme right-wing Sunday Times 
commented that Syngman Rhee was not a “friend of peace” 
and “The spectacle of this small but obstinate tail apparent¬ 
ly wagging the American dog is not an edifying one.” 

In the end, the Americans got what they wanted but the 
vote, far from a triumph, was a “jolting defeat.” By 27 votes, 
favouring India (and a Round Table Conference), to 21 votes 
for America’s line and with 11 nations abstaining, America 
just got away with preventing the seating of India, which 
needed a two-thirds majority. Of Asian and Arabian nations, 
only dollar-corrupt Pakistan voted with America, of the 
“Atlantic bloc” powers, only Mediterranean Greece. Of coun¬ 
tries with troops in Korea, only Greece and Columbia sup- 
pcjrted America. The effect of this Pyrrhic victory was sum¬ 
med up in a dispatch by J. M. Roberts Jr., AP, on August 27,, 
when he acknowledged that the US got the vote “only by the 
application of heavy and unwelcome pressure on her friends. 
Turkey and the Phillippines, for instance, abstained when 
they really wanted to vote for India.” Roberts wrote that 
“The majority of nations still think that the United States was 
wrong in opposing India’s presence at the conference and 
on the general issue of a round-table as against a two-sided 
conference. . . . They claim that the United States never 
presented any tenable moral argument against India’s pres¬ 
ence. ...” Sorrowfully, Roberts adds that the United States’ 
“steamroller tactics... may remain to plague her for a long 
time as other issues arise.” 

As a result of a minority vote, the body known as the 
United Nations “authorized” America on its behalf to nego¬ 
tiate with the Koreans and Chinese the date and site of a 
Political Conference, and approved what UP called a “baited 
invitation” to the Soviet Union to attend “provided the other 
side desires it.” 

Armed with this “baited” trap, the Americans in a series 
of highly publicised notes tried to hector the Koreans and 
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Chinese into entering it. They virtually ordered the Koreans 
and Chinese to attend a “conference” in San Francisco, Hono¬ 
lulu or Geneva, bringing along the Soviet Union as a “co¬ 
belligerent.” At the same time, in the teeth of still greater 
pressure from their “allies,” the Americans refused to allow 
the crucial issue of which nations should attend the confer¬ 
ence to be discussed by the United Nations General Assembly. 
By such methods the Americans were able to waste three 
whole months after the ceasefire before Korean and Chinese 
initiative led to “talks about the talks” in Panmunjom in 
late October 1953. From the correspondence with the Ameri¬ 
cans, it was understood that at Panmunjom, as China's Premier 
Chou En-lai wrote, it was “more essential” to solve the issue 
of the composition of the Korean Political Conference than 
technical problems of meeting place and date. 

Apparently on this understanding, America’s representa¬ 
tive, “Ambassador” Arthur Dean, partner in Dulles’ law firm 
of Cromwell and Sullivan, arrived. But it soon became clear 
that his instructions and his methods came from his thumb¬ 
fingered partner. As stock-in-trade he brought with him 
nothing but burlesque “toughness,” cheap propaganda tricks 
and transparent devices through which could be seen that he 
had orders to stall, delay and prevent agreement. Dean began 
in Tokyo by declaring that he would not discuss the com¬ 
position of the conference. He then told newsmen that he 
wanted to get the talks over in “ten days or two weeks,” a 
favourite American device of demanding the end of a meeting 
before the beginning—and not indicative of a desire to solve 
problems. 

More important. Dean leaked to the press that the Ameri¬ 
can government regarded the main task at any political con¬ 
ference was to secure the withdrawal of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, exactly the same aim as Rhee expressed. When 
probed by a journalist as to why only the Chinese must with¬ 
draw, Dean said “the mutual defence pact just signed between 
South Korea and the US made it difficult for American troops 
to leave the peninsula.” Such statements before the meeting 
lent substance to views which were expressed by Marquis 
Childs in the Washington Post that the US government only 
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agreed to the meeting at Panmunjom “to allay the doubts 
of Asian and European representatives at the United Nations, 
who were beginning to feel that the United States did not 
want the Conference/' Further background noise was added 
as usual by Syngman Rhee, put up at this moment to make 
the usual shouts that he would “march north” and “go it 
alone.” At American insistence, the table at which American, 
Chinese and Korean civilians would talk for the first time 
was set exactly on the military demarcation line. 

On October 26, when Dean met Ki Sok Bok and Huang 
Hua, the Korean and Chinese representatives, the explana¬ 
tions to prisoners had already been sabotaged and prevented 
for one month by the Americans and their agents in the com¬ 
pounds. The Armistice Agreement required that explana¬ 
tions to prisoners should take place for 90 days, eight hours 
a day. All delays should have been made good by extending 
the period. But immediately after the explanations began, 
the Americans laid down a one-sided “rule” that explana¬ 
tions must stop 90 days after the prisoners were handed to 
the Indians, on December 23—whether or not explanations had 
taken place. The Armistice Agreement also required that if 
any prisoners remained unrepatriated after the 90 days of 
explanations, the post-war Political Conference should dis¬ 
cuss their settlement for a further 30 days. If both of these 
requirements, explanations and discussion by the Political 
Conference were fulfilled in 120 days the prisoners would re¬ 
vert to civilian status. However, the Americans claimed that 
the prisoners must become civilians on January 23, regard¬ 
less of whether these terms were carried out. 

American strategy was clear: If both the explanations and 
the Political Conference could be held up, they could hope to 
prevent exposure of their great lie—that the prisoners would 
“commit suicide rather than return home.” To prevent ex¬ 
planations was the job of the agents. To hack off the othei 
leg of the Terms of Reference was the task handed to Dean, 
the beetle-browed “Ambassadorial” lawyer, crony and partnei 
of Dulles. 

Dean brought to his perfidious task avid willingness 
unmatched by ability. His first statement in Tokyo that the 
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talks would be short was apparently an error. Washington 
anyway had its eye on two events: the 8th Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly was scheduled to close on 
December 8th and negotiations were in hand for a Bermuda 
meeting of the “Big Three” on December 4—provided a 
French government could hang together long enough. Cer¬ 
tainly with the “allies” in tlieir present frame of mind, every¬ 
thing had to be done to maintain a pretence that negotiations 
were going ahead in Panmunjom until both events—but es¬ 
pecially the UN session—had ended. Dean’s orders were to 
“stonewall.” But as time passed his difficulties increased. He 
found he was not dealing with a cut-and-dried case and a 
“squared” judge in an American court but with very able, 
shrewd negotiators whose aim was to get a Korean Political 
Conference. Consequently, Dean who made a highly publi¬ 
cised proposal that the Political Conference should meet on 
November 23—on terms he knew to be unacceptable to the 
Koreans and Chinese—later rejected even December 28 as a 
meeting date. Instead he proposed a formula which was so 
conceived as to prevent the Political Conference meeting until 
after January 22, the day on which the Americans demanded 
the “release” of the POWs. (Dean proposed that the Political 
Conference should meet four to six weeks after all other 
matters were settled. This proposal, made at the end of 
November when many items still remained to be settled, 
would have held off the Political Conference until after the 
American “deadline” of January 22.) 

By the end of November the issues had become clear. 
The proposal of the Korean-Chinese side was, in brief, a Polit¬ 
ical Conference in New Delhi on December 28, comprising 
the Koreans and Chinese and the 16 nations with troops in 
Korea, plus the puppet Rhee, with the Soviet Union and four 
other Asian neutrals, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Burma to 
take part with no vote but no other restriction. The 19 com¬ 
batants on the two sides would vote singly but all decisions 
would need to be unanimous. (This was an obvious need 
since Rhee had refused to sign the Armistice Agreement and 
held himself free to break it at any time.) 

America’s delegate Dean, who never tired of repeating 
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that he was “honoured” to represent 16 powers (only two of 
which had voted with America on the crucial issue of Indians 
participation), alternately blustered and acted the buffoon. 
First he entirely denounced the neutrals and insulted them 
by saying they would turn the conference into an “endless 
debating society.” He insulted the Koreans and Chinese by 
saying they were mere agents of the Soviet Union. He de¬ 
veloped endless clownish lines of homespun patter aimed at 
getting publicity for himself in the US. Panmunjom would 
be unsuitable for a conference because there were no night 
clubs, he said, and the lavatories were “chick sales” (out¬ 
door earth-closets). The urge for personal publicity was 
irresistible for Dean. As soon as a session of the discussions 
finished, he rushed out to pose in front of the television cameras 
and pass off his fake “plain man” talk. Dean said “the Com¬ 
munists were treating the preliminary talks ‘like a pig in a 
bag!’ You want me to buy it without being able to examine 
it.” Dean said, “In the name of goodness what can they as 
neutrals do that we can’t do?” “The Ambassador told news¬ 
men he asked the Reds ‘what is round and at the same time 
two-sided?’ ” These were typical of Dean’s press briefings. 

Such cheap propaganda devices were merely a cover for 
the fact that inside the meetings, Dean was blocking agree¬ 
ment with a host of deadlocks of which the main ones were: 
The demand that the Koreans and Chinese should invite the 
Soviet Union to the conference as a belligerent in the Korean 
war (the original “baited invitation”); the demand that 
neutrals should speak at the Political Conference only when 
and how both sides—therefore America—would permit; the 
demand that in the Political Conference each side should vote 
as a “unit” but no power would be bound except by such 
decisions as it adhered to. This last proposal would have left 
the control of voting in America’s hands and provided free¬ 
dom for Rhee—or even America—to do as they pleased, what¬ 
ever policy was “voted” at the conference. 

While these deadlocking propositions were being put on 
the table inside the meetings, Dean was pattering round in 
Panmunjom “leaking” to neutrals and the press that every¬ 
thing was going along very nicely and producing a spate of 
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^‘optimism’^ stories to enable Cabot Lodge in New York to 
get through the UN session without a discussion of Korea 
and without any agreement on calling the Assembly back 
into session as demanded by India’s delegate Krishna Menon. 
In a last-minute effort to prevent the now obvious Ameri¬ 
can plan to wreck hopes of a Political Conference, Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai wrote to the UN Secretary-General, Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjold, and President, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, drawing attention to the serious situation that was 
developing. He pointed out that side by side with the sabo¬ 
tage of the agreement on explanations to prisoners, Dean had 
wasted 18 days discussing an agenda, 12 days in sub-com¬ 
mittee, and had finally stalemated the talks in a “deliberate¬ 
ly arranged” deadlock. Chou En-lai said that Dean’s endless 
argumentation not only showed that the US government had 
no good faith regarding the Political Conference, but also 
revealed American fear of having the prisoner issue debated 
at the conference and their intention to abduct the prisoners 
forcibly by delaying the conference beyond their “alleged time 
limit” of January 22. 

US actions in New York and Panmunjom underscored 
every phrase of Chou En-Iai’s statement. The American 
steamroller again prevented the UN from discussing the 
Korean issue and on December 8 forced the Assembly to re¬ 
ject Menon’s proposal for the automatic recall of the Assembly. 
On December 8 the Bermuda Conference ended. On the same 
day Dean, without wasting a moment flung onto the table at 
Panmunjom “what he termed a ‘final offer’ and warned the 
Beds he would break off the talks unless they accept it ‘in a 
reasonable time,’ ” as UP put it. This ultimatum differed in 
no point from his previous ones, other than the extreme 
crudeness of its presentation. 

It was clear that Dean was working up to the point of 
breaking off the talks. He stressed this by allowing leakages 
that his group expected “to be home before Christmas,” and 
by letting out reports that he was being recalled to Washing¬ 
ton “for consultations.” 

On December 12, Dean broke off the talks ostensibly on 
the grounds that the word “perfidy” had been used in describ- 
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ing Washington's relations with Rhee. When he walked out 
of the meeting room, the second leg of the armistice terms on 
prisoners was shorn off. 

Was it true that Dean walked out because America had 
been “insulted” and as the result of a sudden decision? 

The session on December 12 was the longest held, five 
and three-quarter hours. During it, Dean made no less than 
seven attempts to break off the negotiations completely, all 
of which were frustrated by the Korean and Chinese dele¬ 
gates. 

The main efforts of the Korean and Chinese representa¬ 
tives were to get an assurance from Dean that Rhee would 
be bound by the decisions of the Political Conference. 

Dean asked for a recess. 

Huang Hua asked Dean if he represented 17 powers or 
only 16—was Rhee included? 

Dean moved an indefinite recess ‘^until you learn better 
manners.” 

Huang Hua asked Dean to watch his words. “Let the 
public read the transcript of our meeting and judge the be¬ 
haviour of the American delegate. ... I do not agree to 
recess.” 

Again Huang Hua asked what would happen if any power 
on America’s side announced disagreement with some deci¬ 
sion which had been agreed by the unit. 

Dean said “. . . the nation not voting for it would not 
be bound by it.” 

After several evasions by Dean, Huang Hua said: “You 
cannot answer my questions because they disclose the pur¬ 
pose of your unit voting procedure to be that of enabling 
component nations on your side to evade being bound by 
the agreements, thus leaving a loophole for their perfidious 
actions. . . . Under the close questioning of our side you 
have been stricken dumb.” 

Dean said: “Ha! Ha!” 

Huang proposed to recess until Monday, December 14. 
Dean said: “I have a statement to make. What utter non¬ 
sense! What utter total bunk! What utter garbage! How 
silly can you get? . . . How utterly simple and how utterly 
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fantastic. . . I am prepared to sign my draft agreement of 
December 8 .... Do you wish to sign or recess these talks, 
I ask you?” 

Huang Hua: “Do you intend break off these talks?” 

Dean three times said he regarded the charge of perfidy 
as notice that the talks were recessed indefinitely. 

Huang Hua proposed adjournment till Monda}’. 

Dean got up, bumped into his Korean interpreter as he 
turned, both hesitated and Dean jiattered out of the room. 

Huang Hua; “You have not answered rny questions. . . 

There can be no other conclusion than that Dean went 
into the conference with orders to break off negotiations but 
had difficulty in finding a presentable excuse. 

America immediately began speaking with two voices. 
Dean claimed that he had walked out because America had 
been charged with perfidy in conniving at the kidnapping of 
27,000 Korean prisoners in June. Associated Pi’ess told a dif¬ 
ferent story, that the walkout was “not an emotional reac¬ 
tion” but due to “failure of the Communists to change one 
dot of an unacceptable plan. . . . The American point of 
view was that a point had been reached in the talks where 
continuation was useless. . . 

This view that Dean was under orders to break off but 
merely chose the wrong issue was sharply voiced by Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star in a dispatch from Garnett D. Horner, 
who said: “There is some feeling here, shared by some high 
State Department officials, that he chose the wrong i.ssue 
on which to break off the negotiations. These officials arc 
concerned lest the impression be given to the rest of tlie 
world that the United States was going off on an emotional 
tangent. . , .” Even sharper, the New York Post complained 
that Dean’s device violated the “art” of negotiation. The 
first rule of the “art,” the paper lectured Dean, was “never 
to break off negotiations but keep the cat on the other fellow’s 
back. The second rule prescribes ... be sure to let the break 
come on a substantive issue.” 

As soon as Dean had done it he realized his mistake and 
in his public statements could almost be heard kicking him¬ 
self for not finding a better reason. But the rest of the plan 
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had to be carried through and Dean had to do the job until 
his ignominious sacking as soon as the Geneva Conference 
was fixed. 

Dean stepped straight from his walkout and issued a 
statement that “whether the Political Conference is convened 
or not” the Korean and Chinese prisoners were to be 
“released” on January 22. He then told an “off-the-record” 
briefing of 500 American officers at US Advance Base—leaked 
by one news agency—that “allied troops south of the Demili¬ 
tarised Zone on that date will feed, take custody of and pro¬ 
vide transportation for” prisoners who would be herded into 
South Korea. Inside the compounds, special agents made 
much-publicised preparations for a mass breakout on January 
22 as part of a programme to intimidate the Custodian Force 
and NNRC. There was the clearest relation between Dean’s 
actions and those of the agents. 

Dean’s job was done but he had bungled it. True he had 
wrecked the Political Conference and prevented it discussing 
the dangerous issue of war prisoners. He had played his part 
in the overall American strategy of forcibly detaining the 
prisoners and maintaining international tension. But with 
the same heavy hand as his senior partner Dulles, he had 
drawn attention of the whole world to the one thing they 
wanted to keep hidden—Washington’s perfidy. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SVPER^COLOSSAL EXPLANATIONS 

W HILE Dean was carrying out his orders to wreck the 
Political Conference and the special agents were 
operating on the other flank to wreck the explanations, 
America’s own plans to give Super-explanations—with all US 
know-how—were being pressed ahead. For among the many 
unforeseen back-firings of ‘‘voluntary repatriation” were 351 
former “UN” prisoners who had chosen to remain with their 
Korean and Chinese captors: 328 South Koreans, 22 Ameri¬ 
cans and one Briton. 

Oceans of words had been written about tlie technique of 
Super-explanations. There would be wire-recorded messages 
from the families, mothers, wives of the prisoners, Christmas 
carols, photographs, everything to create a nostalgic longing 
for home. To this end also, disregarding the existence of the 
South Korean prisoners as usual, the Americans held off 
explanations to all prisoners in the North Camp under the 
Indian custodians for almost two and a half months—to bring 
them near Christmas, which Koreans do not celebrate. When 
finally “UN” explainers confronted their former troops on 
December 2, psychological warfare again back-fired. It was 
another shattering exposure of American methods of forcibly 
detaining the Korean and Chinese prisoners. 

To judge from the statements of ROK and American 
spokesmen before the explanations began, they were expecting 
that the situation in the North Camp would be not so very 
different from that in the South Camp oyer which their agents 
ruled. This was another example of being taken in by their own 
propaganda. It was well known to the American and British 
prisoners returned in “Big Switch” that all these former “UN” 
prisoners had stubbornly insisted on staying behind in spite 
of many efforts by the Chinese and Koreans to prevail on 
them to return home. But if any returned American prisoner 
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had said to US security interrogators that his compatriots 
were staying of their own free will and not by coercion, he 
would have been classified as a case of “brain-washing” and 
been sent to Valley Forge for “counter-brain-washing.” And 
the same applied to the returning ROK troops. Scores of 
pressmen daily hurled loaded questions at the returnees aim¬ 
ed at getting the answer that the “UN” prisoners were being 
detained by force in exactly the same way as the Koreans 
and Chinese were in actuality. This old Goebbels trick of 
accusing your opponent of doing what you are doing in fact, 
became in the end a boomerang. 

In the southern camps, the Korean-Chinese explainers had 
to operate under the illegal ruling—imposed on the NNRC 
by the agents—that they must complete explanations to one 
compound a day. The prisoners not interviewed by the end 
of the eight-hour period were not being segregated as agreed 
under the Rules of Procedure and would thus never be inter¬ 
viewed. 

In the northern camps, the Koreans and Chinese provided 
facilities for separating “explained” from “unexplained” 
prisoners and did not demur when the Americans asked them 
for facilities to explain to 30 men daily. In the North also, 
Korean, American and British quietly listened on December 
1, to broadcast concerning their rights, and written informa¬ 
tion was distributed among them describing the explanations 
procedure which would start the following day. When similar 
broadcasts had been made in the southern camps, agents cut 
the power lines, ripped down the loudspeakers, drowned with 
bugles whatever broadcasts came through. The agents had 
seized and destroyed all written information. From the 
standpoint of facilities the “UN” Command could not wish it 
better than the arrangements prepared for December 2. 

On that morning American lorries disgorged technicians 
carrying the latest tape-recorders, who unrolled wire, started 
up generators and set up recorders in every warm, sound-proof 
explaining room built by the Koreans. Dapper South Korean 
majors, all in pin-new American uniforms with fur-lined 
leather coats and razor edges on their trousers, each carrying 
a bulging brief-case, sat down in each booth and unpacked. 
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Documents, photos were taken out and stacked where they 
could be easily used: tape was put round the reels of the 
recorders. America’s puppets were ready to give Super¬ 
explanations. 

From the North Camp, the prisoners came in quietly. 
They had all *their possessions with them, ready to go to tlie 
separation compound—or home if they wished. “The prisoners 
even carried neat bundles of belongings. The Reds could say 
the prisoners were all prepared for repatriation if they chose,” 
commented UP's Howard Janis. Anyone else might say the 
same. They sat down in front of the ROK explainers and 
politely listened. 

The sleek young ROK officers went through all the tricks 
they had been taught. Nonchalantly they detached gold 
watches from their wrists and put them on the table. Out 
came the Parker pen, the cellophane package of cigarettes, 
the Ronson lighter. With a few squeals and false starts, the 
tape-machine suddenly played “Ariran,” the Korean folk song 
of parted lovers. Then came a soft, anonymous woman’s 
voice, pleading tearfully for the prisoner to return to wSouth 
Korea. The whole aim was to create a sensual and nostalgic 
atmosphere. Next came an alluring statement by Rhee’s 
Minister of Defence, full of promises of promotion, making 
up back pay, pardon for “mistakes” made while a prisoner. 
Much publicity was given to the fact that the explainers 
addressed the prisoners in the “respectful” Korean form. 
Every facet of the appeal was aimed at those feelings regarded 
by the US military and their puppets as uppermost and irre¬ 
sistible—cash and sex. 

The South Korean prisoners sat quietly and listened, 
making notes from time to time. The explainer left his seat 
and went over to show some pictures of Paik Ki Do, a prisoner 
who had recently changed his mind and returned to South 
Korea. (When he had gone, the other prisoners in the North 
Camp had packed his belongings and asked the Indians to 
send them to him with their good wishes for his future.) 

Politely a prisoner in Booth 5 asked the Indian chairman 
if he might speak. Then he said to the explainer: “You ask 
about my family. They are dead—killed by bombs from 
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American aircraft in Pyongtaek. (South Korea, authors) I 
was conscripted into the ROK army and had to do sentry 
duty at the house of a bigshot American. Each night they 
took our Korean girls in there to be defiled. I don’t want 
your sort of ‘Free World.’ As to Paik Ki Do, these are pic¬ 
tures of him. As for his wife and four-year-old boy, I know 
Paik well. He was not married.” The explainer said Paik 
had married recently, then saw his new error and hurried 
on. 

The first prisoner to enter Booth 2 was a Korean girl with 
long plaits. “Your parents are waiting for you,” said the 
explainer. “My parents were killed by your masters, the 
Americans,” she said. “Think of the future,” said the ex¬ 
plainer. “Don’t you want to marry and settle down?” “I 
want to come to South Korea and settle down,” she said 
and as the explainer began to smirk, added, “when the 
Americans are driven out. As for marriage, I want to marry 
a man.” 

Soon the prisoners began explaining to the explainers 
and the ROK officers seemed anxious to get the business over. 
They would not answer difficult questions and seemed to have 
orders not to depart from a set briefing. Their anxiety not 
to make errors was easy to understand; the “UN” observers 
present were the standard type of ROK special police thugs, 
making notes of everything. After a long verbal tussle, one 
prisoner asked an explainer: “Why not come over to the 
North?” This explainer was not seen again after the first day. 

The Indian officers on duty at the explanations said and 
repeated: “This is a credit to the Koreans and Chinese. It’s 
a great moral victory! A great moral victory!” 

Press agencies did what they could to hide the contrast 
between the howling hysteria and mob violence the Ameri¬ 
cans had created in the South, where the special agents were 
still preventing explanations, and the obvious superiority of 
the “pro-Communist” prisoners over the hand-picked explain¬ 
ers. Brigadier-General Paik Yung Joon of the Rhee puppet 
army, who was in charge of the ROK end of “Operation Come- 
home,” had been forecasting that 15 percent of the South 
Koreans would return. His tune changed to: “We really 
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did not expect to get any repatriates back the first day.” 
“Earlier hopes that at least four out of every group of 30 
would choose to return . . . were dashed,” reported UP after 
the first day when not one prisoner had returned. Reasons 
offered for this lUO percent failure to win a solitary prisoner 
to return were plentiful. Lack of willingness to admit the 
horrible truth, that the prisoners had freely preferred to 
remain under “Communism,” left ample ground for specula¬ 
tion. It would be better on the second day, they wrote. But 
it was no better on the second day—-or any other day. 

In fact on the second day, the former “UN” prisoners, 
calmly, politely but very ably, reversed tlie role and explain¬ 
ed to the unhappy explainers why tiiey preferred the free¬ 
dom of new democracy to the dictatorship of Rhee and his 
pressgangs in South Korea. The nervous ROK explainers 
tried to counter their arguments by reading their bits of pre¬ 
pared text and getting tangled up with the wires of their 
squawking tape-machines. As the day wore on, the explain¬ 
ers became tight-lipped, began appealing to the Indian chair¬ 
man to protect them from the “political questions” of the pris¬ 
oners and even descended to plain trickery. One explainer, 
when a prisoner said he wanted to go north, directed him 
out of the door to the south, causing a ripple of excitement 
among the American and ROK observers outside. The Indian 
chairman corrected the prisoner and reprimanded the 
explainer. 

By the third day “Curt South Korean explanations officers 
abruptly ended the interviews when prisoners made any 
attempts to . . . ask impertinent questions,” wrote UP’s James 
Morrissey. Gone was the “respectful” form of address, gone 
the “polite and gentle persuasion.” One ROK explainer sat 
unhappily listening to a prisoner describing his life of starva¬ 
tion under the Rhee-American government in South Korea. 
“What do you know of world affairs? Living in South Korea, 
you are like a frog in a well,” said the prisoner. The explainer 
said, “What does it mean to me, if you don’t go back, you dog?” 
By this time the totally demoralised ROK explainers were 
only trying to get the thing over quickly: appealing to the 
Indian chairmen to protect them from questions and with 
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one eye on their ROK bosses for fear they might be charged 
with listening to the prisoners. By this time also reported 
UP: “The chief ROK explainer, Brig. Gen. Paik Yung Joon, 
who earlier predicted that 15 percent of the former South 
Korean soldiers would request repatriation, said yesterday 
^only God knows’ now how many will return.” 

Things went from bad to worse. Many things began to 
come out in public that were better kept dark. One explainer, 
trying to excuse the American wiping out of Korean towns 
and villages by the argument that North Korea had attacked 
South Korea, was pulled up by a prisoner who said “That’s a 
lie! I myself took part in the attack against North Korea 
on June 25, 1950. Rhee began the war.” 

On December 11, the now completely rattled and nervous 
explainers were asking the Indian chairman to have the 
prisoners dragged out. When a young woman prisoner asked 
a Rhee explainer to tell her something of life in South Korea, 
he and the American observer both declared a boycott and 
left the booth. Then a Swiss member of the NNRC subor¬ 
dinate body asked the Indian chairman to have her forcibly 
removed from the booth. In four other booths the prisoners 
were dragged out while asking very politely for more details 
of life in South Korea. These four and the girl asked to be 
returned to the area containing “unexplained” prisoners. 
There, they all decided that they would attend explanations 
only if there were some expectation of having questions 
answered and proper explanations given. , 

The explanations had been turned entirely on their head 
in the North Camp and the whole ROK regime had been put 
on trial. Among the neutral observers the effect had been 
profound. The contrast between the two sides could not be 
hidden in Panmunjom. 

In the South Camp, the NNRC were bowing to the pres¬ 
sure of the secret agents who had evolved the perfect scheme 
to prevent prisoners from returning home. This was 
described by a returned North Korean prisoner, Rhee Chong 
In, who escaped from Compound 51. He said he gave up all 
hope of getting back through the explanations when the spe¬ 
cial agents started to transfer prisoners suspected of wanting 
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to return home into compounds that had already received 
explanations and replaced them with trusted agents. “For 
instance/’ Rhee said, “Compound 48 already had explana¬ 
tions. Then the agents were going to allow Compound 49 to 
go next and they opened up gates in the barbed wire to con¬ 
nect 49 and 48, to exchange the suspected prisoners with 
Trusties.’ But the Indians found out about this and blocked 
the gates in 49. Then the agents decided they would not 
allow explanations there but in Compound 51 instead. So 
new gates were opened for the transfer and these were not 
discovered. I knew I would be shifted to 48 and never get a 
chance to attend, so I took the only way—over the wire.” 
Parallel with this reshuffling device, the agents, as from the 
beginning of November, took to putting the most “reliable” 
prisoners with plenty of “trusties” in front and delaying 
explanations, spinning them out so that only a fraction of the 
prisoners would get into the booths. 

On November 4, a concerted attack on the explanations 
began in South Camp. Inside the tents, the agents prolonged 
the interviews, “UN” observers jumped up and disrupted the 
proceedings by claiming that the prisoners were being sub¬ 
jected to “mental torture” and “mental coercion” by unduly 
prolonged “harangues.” Colonel Hansen—on the eve of his 
downfall—was much in evidence, holding little whispered con¬ 
sultations. In tent No. 12 “UN” (American) observer Major 
Lane, kicked the Chinese observer and walked out. Swiss 
members complained that the explanations were “too long” 
and against the “Geneva Convention.” (Actually, the whole 
operation was flagrantly against the Convention which re¬ 
quires the return of all POWs when hostilities end.) Soon the 
Swedes joined in. As a result of this obstruction and slow¬ 
ing down of the work, only 202 prisoners from Compound 28 
heard explanations that day. The remaining 200 should have 
been separated as required by the Rules of Procedure but this 
was not done and the agents refused to allow them to come 
out on the next day. To avoid further delays, the Korean- 
Chinese side agreed to explain to another compound instead. 
This time the obstruction was increased and they only suc¬ 
ceeded in interviewing 124 Chinese prisoners in the day. 
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Nothing remained of the Rules of Procedure by now and 
if the agents succeeded with this device, it would close the 
last possibility for any prisoner to get home except by the 
way already used by the majority who went north—over the 
barbed wire. The Koreans and Chinese insisted that proper 
arrangement to separate the prisoners must be made, which 
only required the erection of one more compound to hold 
the “unexplained’’ prisoners overnight. 

This was refused by the majority of the NNRC (Indian, 
Swiss and Swedish) on the grounds that the agents (described 
as “representatives” of the POWs) had said they would not 
allow the prisoners out if the prisoners were to be segregated 
and their organisation weakened. No effort was made to test 
the matter. By this time, the NNRC and CFI were indeed 
bowing low to the instructions of the agents—in fact American 
instructions. 

During the whole time that the explanations went on in 
the North Camp, with the prisoners quietly going to segrega¬ 
tion after interviews, faces among the neutrals got redder and 
redder. In the North—so-called “Communist”—Camp, every 
letter of the Rules of Procedure was being more than obeyed; 
in the South—the so-called “Free World”—Camp, not a shred 
remained of the Rules, every clause had been wrecked and 
the CFI had thrown up its hands. All that happened was 
that the NNRC Chairman tried to persuade the thugs not to 
be thugs. 

At last, on December 10, the NNRC announced with a 
flourish that a new compound had been built and in future 
“explained” prisoners would be segregated from “unexplain¬ 
ed”! The announcement was a mockery. On the next day 
they had to eat these brave words when the special agents 
flatly declared they would not allow any prisoners to come 
out. 

At this point, the Americans again made an error of 
calculation. To offset the propaganda harm that had been 
done by comparing the quiet and mannerly bearing of the 
“pro-Communist” prisoners, they decided to allow explana¬ 
tions to begin again in the South Camp on December 21, 
after 34 days without explanations. Compound 3 was chosen 
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as a model, in which the special agents had their firmest grip 
on the prisoners. The agents were ordered to tell the prisoners 
to be quiet and pretend to listen to the explanations. No 
shouting, swearing or phoney hysteria was to be displayed. In 
passing on this order, the agents told the prisoners that every¬ 
thing else held good: if they dared mention the desire to go 
home, they would be killed on the spot. If they started for 
the door leading to repatriation, they would be struck down 
before they reached it. 

Even the bare fact that a prisoner did not have to enter 
the tent shouting insults at the explainers—that he could 
listen without feeling that he had shot his bolt and would be 
beaten up or killed on his return, even this very slight relaxing 
of control exploded the American Psychological Warfare in¬ 
vention that these prisoners preferred suicide to repatriation. 
In the first day, out of 249 Chinese prisoners interviewed, 33 
gathered enough courage to return home. This compared 
with nine days during which the ROK explainers interviewed 
224 prisoners and none went home. On the next day, inter¬ 
viewing the remainder of prisoners from Compound 3, wlio 
had been segregated, 23 returned out of 231 interviewed. 

Out of 480 prisoners interviewed, 56 broke through their 
fear. This was more than twice the number that had ever 
come from one compound by both routes—the “hard” way 
of explanations or the “easy” way over the barbed wire fence 
ten feet high. 

On the next day, scared of such losses, the agents ordered 
the prisoners to revert to the former tactic of screaming in¬ 
sults, “struggling” and disruption. Out of the bedlams of din 
and cursing which the Americans could order to be turned on 
or off like a tap, only 11 men managed to get clear. 

The Americans never gave explanations to their “own” 
American prisoners, using as a pretext the refusal of the 
ROK explainers to face the prisoners. They were able to 
evade facing the propaganda defeat they knew too well would 
be coming to them from the Americans who now at last they 
believed had stayed behind of their own choice. On the 
day scheduled by the Americans as the “last day” of explana¬ 
tions, they shouted potted words at the prisoners through a 
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battery of tape-recorders linked to loudspeakers—and made 
sure by this means that the prisoners could not answer back. 

It was defeat, ignominious defeat. What came out of the 
explanations which the Americans sabotaged and reduced to a 
farce was in the end a fiasco for them. They dared not allow 
the prisoners in their hands to face the Korean and Chinese 
explainers; they dared not allow their explainers to face the 
“UN'* prisoners in the North Camp. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


POUND OF FLESH 


A S far as American readers were concerned, Washington 
suppressed the most sensational document that came 
out of Panmunjom—the Interim Report of the neutral powers 
charged with supervising the repatriation of prisoners. In 
wording the document was calm, legalistic and “objective.’' 
In fact it absolutely pinned down American perfidy in carry¬ 
ing out forced detention of firisoners under the guise of 
“voluntary repatriation.” Half way through its preparation^ 
when the inevitable conclusions from the massing pile of 
evidence became clear, the Swiss and Swedes tried to prevent 
the report from being completed. This was natural because 
the Interim Report of the NNRC proved the Americans to 
be responsible for the agents, who were responsible for 
sabotaging the explanations and the armirtice terms. The 
report will stand as a permanent record of the terrible things 
that must occur when prisoners are made the pawns of 
psychological war. 

“The Commission cannot record a finding that prisoners 
of war in its custody in the Southern Camp were completely 
freed from the influence of the former detaining (“UN’\ i.e., 
American, authors) side, and in particular, of the authorities 
of the Republic of Korea whose incursions made it impossible 
for the Commission to come to any other conclusion.... As 
for the Northern Camp, the Commission has no evidence of 
any activities of the former detaining (Korean-Chinese, 
authors) side in respect of the prisoners in that camp.” 

The neutral commission stated that the Commands were 
entitled to give explanations for a 90-day period. The Ameri¬ 
cans did not choose to begin explanations until December ^ 
while the Koreans and Chinese wanted to have the full 

period which they “could not get.” 

Failure of the Americans to build facilities and inter- 
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ruptions caused by the prisoners’ ‘"representatives” (NNRC’s 
quotes) brought about the breakdown in explanations to the 
Korean and Chinese prisoners. And even in the case of the 
few prisoners who went to explanations, the Commission 
found that they were not freed from “force or threat of 
force.... No prisoner of war while still in the compound 
enjoyed freedom to seek repatriation.... Acts of violence 
were committed against those who desired to exercise their 
right of repatriation_ A number of murders were com¬ 

mitted.” 

Tracing these activities to the existence of “coercive” 
organisations among the prisoners handed over by the UN 
Command, the Commission says that the organisations were 
of a “very complex and integrated character” and that letters 
intercepted from prisoners entering the Southern Camp 
“point to the existence of the General Headquarters of the 
prisoners of war organisation and to its location in Seoul under 
the control of the Provost Marshal of the Republic of Korea.” 
The Commission lists the method of organisation of the special 
agents and cites the American-run 64th Field Hospital as “the 
most significant link in the communication system.” The re¬ 
port quotes the special agents as actually saying they refused 
to allow the prisoners to be separated because they feared 
“the weakening of the influence” which they exercised over 
the prisoners. 

The Commission remarks that the coerced prisoners, 
when in the explanations tents, “used the same language and 
shouted the same slogans.” By contrast, in the North Camp, 
the prisoners “insisted on questioning the explaining repre¬ 
sentatives at great length.” The report also notes that “the 
Commission itself was subjected to a regime of threats and 
intimidations by the Republic of Korea, adding further to its 
difficulties.” 

Failure to carry out its task was admitted by the Com¬ 
mission as a result of its failure—though constantly urged by 
the Poles and Czechs—to reorganise the compounds and segre¬ 
gate the special agents. It is also made clear that the failure 
to deal with the agents arose mainly from the refusal of the 
Swiss and the Swedes to continue to work on the Com- 
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mission if ^‘force” were used against the agents, who were 
thus left in sole possession of force to use against the prisoners 
desiring repatriation. That failure left a majority of prisoners 
who could never exercise their right to be repatriated and 
their fate should have been referred to a Political Conference 
which had not materialised. 

Despite the conclusion that the Americans directed their 
agents to prevent the repatriation of the prisoners, the re¬ 
port, and a covering letter from General Thimayya. asked the 
American Command to consider the disposition of the pris¬ 
oners “in a manner consistent with the fundamental objec¬ 
tives embodied in the Terms of Reference/’ A similar request 
went to the Korean-Chinese Command. Since this “funda- 
mental” principle was “to ensure that ail prisoners of war 
have the opportunity to exercise their right to be repatriated/’ 
the pious hope that the Americans would consider it at that 
stage appeared to be a conscience salve. 

The Poles and Czechs, in voting for the report with the In¬ 
dians who prepared it, reserved tiie right to raise one major 
issue—the disposition of the prisoners. They stressed that 
responsibility for interpreting the Terms of Reference was 
vested by the Armistice Agreement in the neutral nations— 
that in fact the right and duty of the NNRC to interpret the 
agreement could not be evaded by attempting to pass the 
buck to the two sides when it was known thai one side 
had recklessly torn up every paragraph of the Terms. 

Despite its omissions and weaknesses, the Interim Report 
contains a vast mass of documented evidence, covered in scores 
of thousands of words of annexures, intercepted orders from 
the South Korean Provost Marshal and “in accordance with 
the ideas of President Syngman Rhee,” instructions for signal¬ 
ling, evidence of smuggling American radios into the com¬ 
pounds, orders to liquidate certain persons and groups, evidence 
of repatriated prisoners before they were handed back to 
the Korean-Chinese side—adding up to an overwhelming 
proof that “voluntary repatriation” was an American cold- 
war terror weapon. 

A tough rear-guard action was fought by the Swiss and 
Swedes on the Commission to kill the report. They went 
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along with the preparation until the mere piling up of letters 
and documents became an array of self-evident proof out of 
which the conclusion could only be damning to the Ameri¬ 
cans. When they saw the conclusions, though written in pon¬ 
derous and exaggeratedly legalistic and restrained words, 
they demanded that all discussion of the report should end. 
The Indian counsellor, P.N. Haksar, who was drafting the re¬ 
port, offered to discuss any changes they wanted but it was 
clear they only wanted the death of the report. It was there¬ 
fore passed with the votes of the Indian, Polish and Czech 
delegates. 

Having failed with the suppression of the report, the 
Swiss and Swedes hurriedly brought out one of their own, 
an undocumented effort to whitewash the Americans and 
their agents and to prove that the “Communists” somehow 
prevented the explanations. But even this report had to 
admit the murders and intercepted letters in the Southern 
Camp. The Americans took over the printing of the Swiss- 
Swedish report and produced a mere handful of copies. The 
American press officer then tried to browbeat the Indian 
press officer of the NNRC into withholding its Interim Re¬ 
port by claiming that it should not be released until there 
were an equal number of the entirely unofficial Swiss-Swedish 
version available. This bit of infantile duplicity was rejected 
by the Indians. But still the Americans made sure that on 
their press and among their “allies” only the Swiss-Swedish 
document got any publicity. 

By this time, the Americans had pulldd Dean out of 
the talks to set up the Political Conference, so the prisoner 
issue could not be referred there as the Armistice Agreement 
required. They had also stated that in their interpretation, 
explanations had to end on December 23. (Explanations 
were not possible in a practical sense if the Americans chose 
to bar the Korean-Chinese explainers from entering their 
sector of the Demilitarised Zone where the prisoners were 
located.) 

Everything was now ready for the next stage of the 
operation, which was blurted out by Arthur Dean on his re- 
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turn to the US, in his anxiety to talk fast and cover up his 
blunder in breaking off the negotiations on an obviously 
phoney issue. On December 18, before the explanations 
ended, Dean said, “A definite time and place have been set 
for the release of the 22,000 Communist prisoners.’' Every 
time Dean opened his mouth he showed that his action in 
breaking off the talks was part of over-all American strategy. 

That strategy now began to unfold in three phases: a 
howling campaign of threats and intimidations against the 
Indians, forecasting dire results if they failed to hand over the 
prisoners; preparations to grab the prisoners on January 23, 
prevent their escape to the North and pass them over to 
Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee; a lining up of the 
machine-voters of the US in the UN General Assembly to 
prevent the calling of the Assembly before January 23. 

At this stage it appeared clear that the Indians were by 
no means willing to turn back the unfortunate prisoners to 
their ‘‘UN” captors. On December 23 Premier Nehru made 
a speech that caused howls of rage in Washington. The In¬ 
dian Premier said that “it was reasonable to give more time” 
for explanations since “the whole purpose of this business 
was to achieve some results and not to follow some paper 
time-table.... There should be no difficulty in extending 
the period so as to finish.” He added that if a few weeks more 
would solve the question more satisfactorily “then it seems 
to me to be a very rigid, legalistic and rather narrow-minded 
interpretation to insist on that pound of flesh, if I may call 
it so.” Nehru thought the United Nations ought to consider 
the matter and try to find some way. Following this came 
the Interim Report, on December 28, when the Indians, Poles 
and Czechs asked both sides to consider the question. This 
also was followed on January 2 by a letter from General 
Thimayya as Chairman of the NNRC asking both Commands 
to state their attitudes to certain key questions. 

It is impossible to understand the next and most critical 
period of the whole Korean truce without comparing the 
attitudes of the two Commands and the neutral nations to 
these main issues in the first days of January, 
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Explanations to Prisoners of War: 

The neutral view: “The opinion of the majority of the 
Commission is that the explanations should be continued,” and 
this continuation was both “legitimate and necessary.” 

The Korean-Chinese view: Explanations should be con¬ 
tinued for the full period of 90 days. 

The American view: Continuation of explanations 
could not be considered “under any circumstances.” 

Political Conference: 

The neutral view: Consideration of the prisoner issue 
by the Political Conference “is mandatory.” 

The Korean-Chinese view: The prisoner question must 
be submitted to the Political Conference. 

The American view: It was “extremely improbable that 
the Political Conference would be in session prior to January 
22nd” by which date the prisoners must be “released.” 
(Arthur Dean had ensured this by breaking off the talks.) 

Custody of Prisoners: 

The neutral view: Continuance of the custody of the 
prisoners would be necessary after January 22 if the explana¬ 
tions were to continue and if repatriation were to be carried 
out. Nothing in the Armistice Agreement required the ending 
of custody on January 22. 

The Korean-Chinese view: Custody of the prisoners 
should continue until explanations were completed and until 
a Political Conference could discuss the issue. 

The American view: Indian custody must “cease as of 
one minute past midnight January 23.” 

It was clear from the replies of Generals Kim II Sung 
and Peng Teh-huai and General Hull to the Indian Chairman, 
that on all major issues, the Korean-Chinese side endorsed 
the ruling of the NNRC while the Americans demanded the 
sole right to interpret the armistice terms, which was in fact 
the sole right of the neutrals. 

It was beginning to look as though the cold-war weapon 
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which the Americans had forged from the beginning of the 
truce talks was about to be struck out of their hands. Every 
means of psychological warfare was now turned on the In¬ 
dians to force them to change their interpretation. 

On January 6, all the big American propaganda guns 
banged off as though fired by a single lanyard. As could be 
expected United Press was also firing in unison. Two servdce 
messages went out among others that day: 

UP TOKYO TAIPEH COLON NEED REPORT 
TAIPEH NATIONALISTS REPORTING FROM 
UNDERGROUND SOURCES CHINESE COM¬ 
MUNISTS PLAN TO SEIZE ANTICOMMUNIST 
PRISONERS IF ALLIES TRY TO RELEASE THEM 
ON JANUARY 22 STOP NOTE TOKYO PLEASE 
RELAY TO TAIPEH STOP MCCANN 

UP NEW YORK TOKYO VERMILLION COLON 
WE NEED UNDATED DISPATCH OR MESSAGE 
ON HOW ROKS WOULD GET INTO PANMUNJOM 
COMPOUND ON JANUARY 23 STOP WOULD 
THEY CROSS INTO NEUTRAL ZONE ON THE 
CENTRAL OR EASTERN FRONT AND MOVE 
LATERALLY ACROSS THE AMERICAN AND 
COMMUNIST POSITIONS OR LATERALLY 
ACROSS KOREA BEHIND THE AMERICAN 
LINES UP TO MUNSAN PANMUNJOM AREA ON 
THE US CONTROLLED MAIN SUPPLY ROUTES 
QUERY LAFFLER 


It would be hard to devise a more blatant instruction to 
the “man on the spot” how to write a message that would 
return as a “news story” to play its part in bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear on the Indians. On the basis of such require¬ 
ments from their head offices, the agency stories began to 
pour out. 

“What will UN troops do if an angry South Korean 
army should attempt to liberate the anti-Communist prisoners 
from their neutral zone camp? They may do nothing,” wrote 
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UP’s Frank Jordan on January 6. That last “They may do- 
nothing/’ has the ring of a threat even more direct than the 
suggestion in the first question. “In addition to an apparent 
decision to use the ROK army to release the anti-Comrnunist 
prisoners if the Indians fail to do so, yesterday’s secret ROK 
cabinet session also decided on a policy of agitating against 
the presence of Indian troops thi'ough a ‘voluntary national 
movement’,” wrote INS. By January 9 it had reached the 
point where AP could report that “orders are in the hands 
of junior commanders. If the communists move south, they 
will march straight into allied (authors’ italics) gunfire and 
possible renewal of the Korean war.” AP correspondent 
V/illiam Barnard, who wrote the above added that “Plans 
have already been made for the anti-Red prisoners simply 
to break out of their 55 compounds... it can be said authori¬ 
tatively.” INS added on the same day, “The allied command 
would then probably retaliate strongly, striking directly at 
Red China and possibly employing atomic weapons.” 

While the American press was dotting the i’s and crossing 
the t’s of what sort of war the Indians might find themselves 
in if they failed to obey American orders, AP was also point¬ 
ing out that the suspension of logistical support “would leave 
the Indian troops with more than 22,000 men on their hands in 
the compounds with no means of continuing supplies to them.” 

Faced with this sort of reckless warmongering, the In¬ 
dian government was sounding out the prospects of getting 
the UN General Assembly to meet before it was too late. 
As one moans of heading off the demand for an Assembly 
discussion of the Korean situation, a sudden spate of rumours 
was let loose by Washington and Panmunjom to the effect 
that the talks which Dean had broken off, might restart at 
once as a result of “informal discussions” between the Ameri¬ 
cans and the Korcan-Chinese side, through unnamed “in¬ 
termediaries.” Panmunjom being at the time full of potential 
“intermediaries” it was easy enough to float such rumours. 
But when the Korean-Chinese side called this American bluff 
by proposing the immediate resumption of the broken-off 
talks, the Americans sent along an unimportant and unem¬ 
powered secretary to discuss “pre-conditions” for resuming. 
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Washington’s actual attitude to a discussion by the UN 
was stated by the Washington Post which in a vulgar threat 
to India editorialised that any reference of this issue back to 
the UN “would incur the animus of the free world and would 
make immeasurably more difficult India’s relationship with 
the US in the matter of military aid to Pakistan....” 

Hull and Weyland flew to Taiwan to discuss with Chiang 
Kai«shek the abduction and shipment of the 14,000 Chinese 
prisoners involved. 

Inside and outside the prison compounds, the special 
agents, ROK and Kuomintang governments and US Com¬ 
mand, were all working at detailed plans for the kidnapping. 
A vast series of barbed wire man-traps was thrown up within 
sight of the holding compounds. These funnels of barbed 
wire were described by AP as “apparently intended to 
channel the flow of prisoners.... Giant moveable roadblocks 
of welded steel rails and barbed wire are being placed along¬ 
side intersections to keep any prisoners off side roads.... 
Tons upon tons of barbed wire coil are strung along the 
road... . For nearly ten miles between South Camp and the 
main Munsan intersection, work is going on every few 
hundred yards.” 

The magnitude of the preparations and the distances they 
ran from Panmunjom south, was ample admission by the 
Americans that they expected the prisoners to make every 
effort to break free from the agents as they were herded out 
of the compounds. Aware of the bad effect the announce¬ 
ment of these preparations was having, the US Army tried 
to wriggle out. An Army spokesman told the press in Seoul 
that the prisoners “will be placed in enclosures not to con¬ 
fine them but to separate them into groups.” The searchlights 
were only set up because it might be dark, he said and added 
lamely in response to a pertinent question, “We would have 
preferred to use ropes as markers along the railroad tracks 
but it was unavailable. That is why we used barbed wire 
to channel the men along.” 

Another spokesman said ''a minimum of force” would be 
used against prisoners who resisted “release.” 

As the prisoners were now frantic with anxiety seeing 
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their last chances of getting home slip away, the terror in 
the compounds was again intensified. The agents now told 
the prisoners that if any went over the barbed wire, the In¬ 
dians could not repatriate them after December 23. They 
would be sent back to the original compound for punishment. 
Guards were redoubled, with guards to watch the guards. 
But still a few prisoners managed to get out and return to 
tell of the terrific tension being built up for a “mass break¬ 
out.” Prisoners suspected of wanting to return were beaten 
with heavy bars with the aim of breaking their legs and 
preventing escape. This was done in front of the whole 
company. 

Every day there were continuous drills to prepare for 
the “mass breakout” and also to tire the prisoners out. At 
night they were ordered to remove all their clothes before 
going to bed or, in other cases, to take off their clothes on 
leaving the tent to go to the latrine. Escaping prisoners 
warned that pistols were being smuggled in for the key 
agents and scores of daggers for every compound. 

Amid the threats of the Americans, ROK and special 
agents, the NNRC Chairman wavered. On the NNRC, the 
struggle reflected what was taking place outside, with the 
Poles and Czechs supporting the legal interpretation that 
explanations ought to continue. On January 11, the Swedish 
member introduced a resolution that the prisoners should be 
given “civilian status” on January 22, as the Americans 
wanted. This was rejected. 

On January 13, North Korean General Lee Sang Cho in 
a further effort to bring about agreement proposed to the 
American side that the NNRC opinions should be respected, 
explanations continued and support for the Indian troops and 
prisoners provided until the Political Conference was con¬ 
vened. This was flatly rejected. 

In view of the refusal of the Americans to agree to an 
extension of the time for explanations, and since submission 
of the question to the Political Conference was mandatory 
General Thimayya claimed that an impasse had been reached. 
In a letter to both sides which he sent as Chairman but with¬ 
out referring to the NNRC, the Indian general proposed to 
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hand back the prisoners to both sides, still as prisoners of 
war. General Thimayya stressed that any “alteration of their 
status” would be a breach of the Armistice Agreement’s 
Terms of Reference. 

The Americans wrote back that they would accept the 
prisoners on January 20 but would refuse to be bound by 
the ruling that they should retain the status of prisoners of 
war. “Regardless of their physical location,” wrote General 
Hull, they would be^come civilians at 230001 January—one 
minute past midnight, January 23, 1954. “Becoming civilians” 
was an American euphemism for handing to Rhee and Chiang. 

This meant “a unilateral action in disregard of the stated 
view of the majority of the Commission,” as General Thimayya 
repeated in a letter to Hull pointing out that it would be 
illegal for either side to change the status of the prisoners. 

It is typical of American government amorality that it 
went ahead and broke its solemnly signed agreements. On 
July 27 it had signed an Armistice Agreement which included 
as a Term of Reference that “The interpretation of this agree¬ 
ment shall rest with the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com¬ 
mission” which “shall operate on the basis of majority vote.” 

When the majority of the NNRC took a decision which 
cut across American plans for psychological war, Washington 
simply tore the agreement up. They had held up the Political 
Conference, prevented explanations, delayed the UN Assembly, 
all in order to get back the prisoners as “civilians” who had 
chosen “freedom.” They got them back still as prisoners and 
had once again to break their own word to attain their end.. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


PERFIDIOUS TO THE LAST ACT 


I LLEGALITY followed illegality with the handing back of 
the Korean-Chinese prisoners on January 20. Although, 
officially the handing over was done by the Indians, it was the 
agents, protected by American and ROK MPs who ran the 
show. It was illegal for Rhee’s MPs to be in the CFI area, 
but on January 20, they were right at the gates of the com¬ 
pounds. Polish and Czech observers were barred from ap¬ 
proaching the scene by American MPs in a crude violation of 
the rights of NNRC members. The most notorious of the ROK 
and Kuomintang agents under American protection actually 
gave orders to Indian officers and the orders were obeyed. 

There were two sources for eye-witness accounts of what 
happened during the transfer. One source was a handful of 
prisoners who at great risk to their lives braved the agents’ 
knives and spears, braved even the threat of American MP 
uniforms and pistols, and literally hurled themselves into the 
arms of some Indian soldiers. The press was represented by 
three Indian journalists. 

From escaping Chinese prisoners, it was learned that on 
the previous night, the chief Kuomintang agents in the com¬ 
pounds including the notorious Wang Shun-ching had a meet¬ 
ing with an American general and the leader of the Taiwan 
group of special agents, Fang Chih, the man who organised 
the agents before the POWs left Cheju for Panmunjom. After 
the “leaders” came back to the compounds, prisoners were 
told they must leave for Taiwan the following morning. 
“Originally,” escaped prisoner Sun Jen-hua told correspond¬ 
ents at Panmunjom, “the orders were to murder all those 
seeking repatriation, before we left the compounds. But after 
the conference with the American general and Fang Chih, the 
agents said it would be bad for the Americans to leave too 
many bodies lying around. Those marked down for killing 
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:;should be taken out to the compounds. They could be thrown 
into the sea from the ships taking us to Taiwan. But in order 
to prevent them escaping they were to be badly beaten up, so 
that limbs were broken and they would have to appear to be 
'helped' out." 

Other returnees confirmed this and gave the names of 
some who had been beaten almost to death with legs and 
arms broken and then been “helped” out of the compounds, 
their arms tightly pinioned. In a number of Chinese com¬ 
pounds, prisoners were tied together with black electric light 
cable in batches of five and six. The cables passed round the 
waist and each man was attached to the man behind him, just 
as conscripts were tied together by the Kuomintang press- 
gangs. But even some of these managed to hack themselves 
free as they passed Indian check-points. 

The CPV prisoners were not only physically bound to¬ 
gether with wire but also morally by new blood pledges they 
had been forced to make. All members of each group of five 
were responsible if any one of the group escaped. If one 
escaped the rest would be killed. Any one person fleeing, had 
the terrible thought that perliaps four of his comrades would 
be put to death. In one case a whole group of five wired to¬ 
gether managed to get away. 

Koreans who escaped reported that before the night of 
the 19th, the ROK Provost Marshaks office sent in to every 
compound three pistols and 70 daggers via “nurses” at the 
“UN” 64th Field Hospital. The three “trusties” with the pis¬ 
tols would control the 70 “guards” with the daggers. The 70 
“guards” could control the rest of the prisoners. Instructions 
were that anyone trying to break away from the line was to 
be killed and any Indian soldier helping a prisoner to escape 
was to be killed also. “We were all terribly frightened,” a 
58-year-old Korean civilian, Kim Won II told pres.smen when 
he was being handed over at Panmunjom, “we felt it would 
be impossible to escape. But when the moment came I decided 
to make a dash for it and if I died it was better than living 
any longer in the hands of the ROK murderers.” 

The CFI commander had planned to facilitate the escape 
of any who wanted repatriation. General Blackshear Bryan 
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US senior delegate to the Military Armistice Commission was 
'‘supposed” to address the prisoners on the 19th to tell them 
that they could go home if they wanted. The prisoners were 
"supposed” to pass a check-point one by one and give their 
names. An Indian officer was "supposed” to inform them that 
if they wished, they could return home by passing through a 
gate which led to the North. 

In practice the prisoners had to trot past in columns of 
five and six abreast and in many cases bound together. At 
any pause in the proceedings, the leading agents in each com¬ 
pound moved back and forth along the columns, with murder¬ 
ous weapons in their hands. There was no indication given by 
anyone that there was any alternative to South Korea or 
Taiwan. And crowding at the entrance of the only gate which 
could lead to the North, were the most notorious cut-throats 
from inside their own compounds, and groups of gum-chev)’ing 
American MPs with .45 pistols on their belts. If a prisoner 
tried to make a break, he was immediately knocked down and 
dragged off at top speed. In one or two cases, Indian soldiers 
managed to pull a man back before he had been hustled off 
out of Indian control, down a specially constructed barbed 
wire funnel lined with American and ROK troops. 

That was the picture presented by 104 Chinese and 
Koreans who managed to get away during the handing over. 
As seen by three Indian journalists who were on the spot for 
a brief period of the transfer, the picture is not too different 
from that described by the escapees, especially if one con¬ 
siders that their natural tendency would be as far as possible 
to show an Indian military implementation of an Indian poli¬ 
tical decision in a good light. 

"North Korean prisoners coming out in batches from their 
compounds,” wrote Poonem Abraham of the Hindustan Times, 
leading Congress paper in India, "prior to marching out (of 
the CFI area, authors) dashed past Indian officers checking 
their names at the gate but seemed to pay heed to the pres¬ 
ence of compound leaders herded near the gate. It was not 
until the prisoners were told through two of their spokesmen 
that they should come out in single file that the stampede was 
stopped for a while. Even then one prisoner who made a 
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Tfi(' N('u1i'9l NjiIioiis Kop;it)iatif)n Commission m session. From left, 
two clole^atfs ('itch of Swiss. Czechs. Indians (General Tlnniayya with¬ 
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Ki Sok Bok, Korean dele^jate. makes the first statement at discus¬ 
sions about the Korean Political Conference. On left, Huang Hua, 
Chinese delegate. Extreme right, Arthur Dean, and his a.ssistant 
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and TU)K thu^s aiaiied with sticks. Ibctiire below, taken thi-ou.L;h strands 
of a barbed vvii’e fence, shows how escape was N'iJ'tually imp().ssible. 









dash for repatriation—the third in the morning—was attacked 
and thrown to the ground by the leaders and was only saved 
in time by Indian guards on the spot/' (If one substitutes the 
term “agents” as used by the prisoners for “leaders” as used 
by Abraham, the picture is complete. The NNRC Interim Re¬ 
port had stated that “leaders” were not elected and could not 
be considered as prisoners’ representatives in the Geneva Con¬ 
vention's meaning of the term.) 

“POWs apparently had no clear idea that they could seek 
repatriation,” continued Abraham’s dispatch, published in the 
Hindustan Times on January 21. “Yesterday when General 
Blackshear Bryan went around the camps, addressing the 
prisoners, he refused to tell them that they had the choice of 
going home if they wanted. Nor were they told so by Indian 
officers checking them out today. During the handing over 
the UN Command was broadcasting to the POWs through loud¬ 
speakers erected on overlooking hills. 

“The UN military police w^ere everywhere around as 
prisoners were coming out. 

“Dr. Rhee had his way in clearing the space between the 
double gates of Indian guards but after the attack on the 
prisoners, the guards took up positions outside. The alert did 
not prevent the camps leaders from directing the POW traffic 
(again) pretty soon. With lathis in their hands they were tell¬ 
ing prisoners when to step past the checking officers...-” 
(Lathis are murderous wooden clubs used by the Indian police, 
authors.) 

Having revealed the fact that pressure by ROK agents 
and police had led to Indian guards being removed from the 
one position where they could have effectively aided would-be 
escapees, Abraham went on to describe the hundreds of fires 
burning in the compounds, especially in the “UN” 64th Field 
Hospital area, where weapons, documents and possibly bodies 
were being burned. The Hindustan Times correspondent com¬ 
mented ironically, “It v/as difficult to believe that the pris¬ 
oners had all tidy minds and did not want to leave litter lying 
about. It is more likely that incriminating documents or 
material were being burnt along with rubbish. Bonfires were 
not lacking in the American field hospital inside the camp area.”' 
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Abraham reported also on the action of the Americans in 
permitting Swiss and Swedish NNRC members to witness the 
handing over “but not the Czech and Polish delegates on the 
score that they were Communists.” 

Similar scenes were recorded by G.K. Reddy, correspond¬ 
ent of the conservative Times of India. “The billowing 
floodlit hills of Hind Nagar, where the prison camps are 
located,” wrote Reddy in a dispatch published on January 22, 
“glowed last night with hundreds of bonfires into which the 
prisoners cast their records and secret documents before leav¬ 
ing their compounds this morning,... Despite repeated warn¬ 
ings the prisoners came out in groups instead of one by one 
as ordered and their so-called leaders surrounded the check¬ 
points with sticks in hands to ensure that none of them at¬ 
tempted to slip away from the main stream and seek repatria¬ 
tion. In one case, a frightened Korean prisoner who wanted 
repatriation, had to be rescued from the jaws of certain death 
by two vigilant Indian j a wans.... 

“After the Koreans and five Chinese prisoners had managed 
to slip away and ask for repatriation, the ring-leaders kicked 
up a row demanding their return. When the Indian troops 
refused to surrender these men, the ring-leaders became violent 
and threatening and ordered the prisoners not to come out of 
the compounds. Some of the flag-masts they carried had con¬ 
cealed knives and daggers in them and the prisoners were 
whisked away through the check-points even before they 
could have a ghost of a chance for seeking repatriation.... 

”At one stage in a Korean Compound, when General 
Thorat ordered the POWs to come out one by one and not in 
groups, the ring-leaders demanded that in that case the Indian 
troops should also withdraw from the outer compound—and 
it was done, 

“Large numbers of UN and South Korean personnel in 
military uniforms entered the Custodian Area today and were 
present at the gates of each compound through which the 
prisoners came out....” 

Reddy confirms to the hilt that the agents could not risk 
having even Indian guards near points where prisoners might 
.get a chance to run to them for protection, that the only gates 
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through which prisoners might flee were jammed with Amerr 
can and ROK military police, the presence of the latter being 
^ flagrant violation of the Armistice Agreement and Terms 
of Reference. 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) correspondent Malkhani 
also commented that “Despite the smooth operation, none of 
the prisoners was given a proper opportunity to seek repatria¬ 
tion if he wanted and those that did seek Indian sanctuary 
did so at the risk of their lives.... 

‘'North Korean prisoners of Enclosure G caused a tem¬ 
porary hold-up at the very outset when their leaders, armed 
with sharp weapons cleverly covered by Republic of Korea 
flags, insisted on parading along the entire route of the 
‘chicken-run’ where all of them were to collect... in order 
to prevent any who wished to be repatriated. ...” 

According to the accounts of these three Indian journalists 
not one of the safeguards originally intended by the CFI com¬ 
mander was put into effect. General Blackshear Bryan re¬ 
fused to tell the prisoners they could return home if they 
wished. The Indian officers it seems had no chance to tell 
them. Indian guards were removed from positions where they 
might have helped—on orders from the cut-throat agents. The 
description given by these three reputable Indian journalists, 
is a sober and restrained account of one of the closing acts in 
the tragedy of “voluntary repatriation.” When the term was 
first used in the truce negotiations, General Nam II foresaw 
the picture painted 21 months later by the three Indian 
journalists describing the abduction of another 22,000 Koican- 
Chinese prisoners. “Voluntary repatriation,” said Nam 11. “is 
a camouflaged term for forcible detention.” 

How the NNRC viewed the handing over of the prisoners 
is described in the Final Report as follows: “However the 
‘representatives’ of the prisoners, anxious as they were to 
prevent any prisoner from breaking away to seek repatriation, 
so devised the emergence of the prisoners from their com¬ 
pounds as to make it extremely difficult for anyone, except the 
most fearless and desperate prisoner, to approach the Indian 
guards and seek repatriation. P^ear of the leaders and in¬ 
fluence of the organisation, therefore prevailed up to the very 
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end. It must be reiterated that the existence of such fear was 
all too often experienced by the Commission and the Custodian 
Force, India(The paragraph contains a footnote to ex¬ 
plain that the “representatives” were not elected representa¬ 
tives in the Geneva Convention meaning of the term.) 

There is no contradiction whatsoever between the account 
given by the escapees themselves, the three Indian pressmen 
and the NNRC Final Report of the forced abduction of the 
22,000 Korean-Chinese prisoners. 

There were a few more snippets of news from these unfor¬ 
tunates before they disappeared temporarily at least from the 
public eye—not that there was ever any doubt as to their fate 
once they were delivered into the hands of the ROK and 
Kuomintang regimes. There were also incidents reported by 
the Western news agencies which confirmed a few important 
points, previously strenuously denied by the American Com¬ 
mand. 

Moon Jung Ho, many times named by escaping prisoners 
as one of the worst of the ROK agents, one of those specially 
sent into the camps from the ROK government and Com¬ 
mander of the 4th Branch (Nonsan) of the organisation set 
up by the ROK Provost Marshal, boasted of his activities the 
moment he reached the American lines. Moon, according to 
a Reuter dispatch of January 20, boasted of having personally 
directed the setting up of the Anti-Communist Youth League 
and said that the “central organisation engineered the pris¬ 
oners’ refusal of repatriation and explanations by North 
Korean officers. He said,” continued the Reuter dispatch, 
“that all returned prisoners were still controlled by the or¬ 
ganisation. Moon said that he was himself the leader of all 
North Korean prisoners in Pohang. (Pohang on the east coast 
was one of the two concentration camps to which all Korean 
prisoners were sent. The other was at Kunsan on the west 
coast, authors.) He said he would ‘persuade’ those prisoners 
reluctant to join the South Korean army to follow his ex¬ 
ample and volunteer. Moon said, ‘My mission so far has been 
to take as many prisoners as possible to South Korea’.... ” 

There was eloquent tribute, in a further dispatch by Reuter 
on the same day, to the fact that the methods being employed 
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by Moon Jung Ho in his new task had not varied in the 
least. “Colonel Shin Myong Houn, induction battalion com¬ 
mander,” reported Reuter from Pohang, “said today one pris¬ 
oner fled to him from his holding tent last night seeking 
refuge. The prisoner said three fellow prisoners tried to kill 
him for some reason unknown to him. Col. Shin thought it 
might have been because the prisoner was reluctant to join 
the South Korean Army. . . 

In a typically cynical dispatch, UP correspondent Frank 
Jordan quoted ROK officers at Pohang as saying that “90 
percent of ex-prisoners will either join the ROK army or be 
drafted. Those who choose to join the army will be inducted 
immediately. Those who choose civilian status will be 
drafted. . . To complete the picture for the Koreans, 

Reuter also reported from Pohang that “only about 30 percent 
of the prisoners were volunteering to join the South Korean 
army.” Each prisoner had to go through several interrogations 
by military intelligence officers as well as a physical examina¬ 
tion. “After a prisoner had gone through the first two inter¬ 
views,’’ continued Ihe dispatch, “intelligence officers questione d 
him once again for four more hours. If they were still dis¬ 
satisfied, they handed the prisoner over to the South Korean 
Counter-Intelligence Corps. A spokesman said the questions 
were aimed at eliminating ‘subversives’....” 

The picture which emerged is the logical end result of 
“voluntary repatriation.” “Volunteer” to join the ROK army 
or be regarded as a “subversive,” and be handed over to the 
torturers and hangmen or at best the pressgang. 

In the case of the Chinese, the information is not as 
detailed, for they were whipped aboard Japanese-manned 
troop transports and shipped straight to Taiwan. But the 
general pattern was the same. 

The correspondent of a leading British daily told the 
authors that he had never believed the stories about secret 
agents planted in the camps until he saw the Chinese prisoners 
being herded down the barbed wire funnel. “When they 
passed all the glittering Chinese officials and officers,” he said, 
-“I saw at least 100 of their so-called leaders step out and 
being smartly saluted and hailed as old pals of the welcoming 
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‘brass.’ They didn’t look like prisoners and I bet they never 
were prisoners.” 

Kuomintang agents immediately began bragging about 
their uninterrupted contact with the UN Command through¬ 
out their internment in the CFI area. . . they listened 
to UN broadcasts on radios the UN gave them and read news¬ 
papers smuggled to them from the prison hospital,” reported 
Reuter in a January 20 dispatch from Inchon. “Many of the 
prisoners said they hoped to join the Nationalist Army on 
Formosa and to ‘invade the Communist mainland before New 
Year’s Day’. . . .” 

“Chinese prisoners freed from the Indian camp today 
admitted the United Nations was always in touch with them 
by radios and newspapers. . .” boasted the Kuomintang 
Central News Agency (CNA) on the 20th. The following 
day CNA reported that “practically all Chinese prisoners 
interviewed by CNA and a dozen other Chinese correspondents 
representing Free China’s press said they would apply for 
enlistment in the Nationalist Army once they get back to 
Taiwan. ...” 

“Invasion” of the Chinese mainland before “New Year’s 
Day” referred to in the dispatch by Reuter and carried by 
many other newspapers was in fact a very subtle trick to 
prevent further escapes. The Chinese lunar New Year fell 
on February 3. Every Chinese prisoner returned to Pan- 
munjom in the preceeding few weeks said he had been 
assured everything was set for a Kuomintang invasion of 
the mainland by that date. The repatriates said that many 
of their comrades decided that the simplest way to get home 
would be by doing what millions of Kuomintang soldiers 
had done in the past. They would let Chiang Kai-shek pro¬ 
vide them with transport and arms and then go over to the 
side of the Chinese People’s Government. 

The American Command arrogantly ignored the demand 
of the NNRC that the prisoners should be retained in custody 
as prisoners of war until their fate had been decided at a 
higher level. The Americans never even bothered to observe 
their own interpretation of “legality.” Even according to the 
American interpretation the prisoners should have been kept 
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in custody as prisoners at least until midnight of the 22nd— 
when they would become “civilians.” In fact they were 
handed straight over to the ROK and Kuomintang press- 
gangs. The Chinese were put straight aboard transports for 
Taiwan. The Korean prisoners as we have already seen were 
being drafted into the ROK army within a few hours of 
leaving the CFI area. The question of “release to civilian 
status” about which the American Command trumpeted so 
loudly never arose either. The prisoners continued as pris¬ 
oners—but this time in ROK and Kuomintang army uniform. 
Doubtless the world will hear of them again. 

A handful of Korean-'Chinese prisoners still remained 
in custody of the NNRC. There were 96, mostly Koreans 
who wished to go to neutral countries. There were seventeen 
accused against whom a prima facie case had been proven 
for the murder of seven prisoners—including that of Chang 
Tzu-lung. These who wanted to go to neutral countries were 
almost all compound “big-shots,” battalion “leaders,” guards 
“leaders,” who became involved in struggles for power within 
the compounds. A number of them had opposed—on the 
grounds that “we on the spot know better”—the PVovost 
Marshal’s instructions to boycott explanations at all costs. 
They included some of the worst cut-throats in the camp. 
They knew they would be killed if they returned to the 
South, having followed the wrong line. In some cases they 
were responsible for killing off rivals even on Koje only to 
find that the rivals had relatives in high positions in the 
Rhee regime. One compound leader had severely tortured 
two of his rivals at Nonsan camp before coming to the CFI 
area. But the rivals were among those who ran the abduction 
of June 18 and had secured high positions in the ROK secu¬ 
rity police. Fifteen of the 96 had wanted to go to America 
but when it was pointed out America was not a “neutral” 
country, they asked to be handed over to the “UN” Command. 
They refused vehemently to go back to South Korea and 
when warned by Generai Thimayya that he could not guar¬ 
antee what would happen after they were handed over to 
the Americans, they still insisted. They were handed over 
and the Americans immediately passed them over to the 
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ROK authorities who promptly threw them into prison as 
“deserters.’' From what they had “deserted” was not clear! 

Public interest had badly flagged in this great “psycholog¬ 
ical victory of our time” as Hamblen had expressed it. 
There was such a bad smell about the whole operation of 
prisoners clearly being coerced into turning their backs on 
homes and countries, that public opinion was sickened at the 
whole thing. The stench of death from Koje had not entirely 
blown away. The massacres and violence, tattooing and mur¬ 
ders which continued from the first to the last days of 
“voluntary repatriation” and their justification in the name 
of “freedom,” “justice,” “humanitarianism” was a little too 
much. Even in America where the biggest effort was made 
to capitalise on the final “victory” of forced detention, the 
drowning of 28 marines in Inchon Harbour after their boat 
collided with one of the first of the transports taking the 
Chinese prisoners to Taiwan, seemed more important news. 
And there was something still more important, something 
really mystifying in the fact that still in CFI custody were 
347 prisoners, including 21 Americans and one Briton who 
refused to go home. 

Western newspaper readers were glad to forget the 
shameful fate of the 22,000 and all attention was focussed 
on 22 Western prisoners who for some mystifying reasons 
had refused to return to the American and British ways of 
life. This was a factor which the psychological warfare ex¬ 
perts had completely overlooked in their planning. For it 
was obvious that for the Western public the phenomenon of 
22 Westerners who had turned their backs on the Western 
world was vastly more interesting and more real. 

At midnight on January 22, the Indian guards had with¬ 
drawn from the camp in which 325 South Koreans and the 
22 Westerners were held. They unlocked the gates but the 
prisoners stayed where they were. The day previously KPA- 
CPV lorries had delivered them coal for heating and rations 
for ten days. The KPA-CPV stand was that it was illegal 
for the NNRC-CFI to abandon its responsibilities. The KPA- 
CPV Command had no power to receive the men back as 
prisoners. So, on the morning of the 23rd, the 347 were in 
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their camp as usual, playing volley-ball and ping-pong, skating 
on their improvised ice-rink, reading, studying and carrying 
on with their usual daily activities. They became the focus 
of a good deal of world—and particularly American—atten¬ 
tion. 

Above all, there was the tantalising question—“WHY?” 
Why should American and British boys prefer life “with Com¬ 
munists’*? 
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CHAPTER XIX 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOMERANG 


T hat “Why?” was the biting question which the American 
press strove not to answer for several months. It was 
admitted that the question arose as a result of a planning 
defect among the backroom pundits in the Psychological War¬ 
fare section. “Top defence officials conceded . . . that 
armistice terms pinning down freedom of choice for prisoners 
who refused repatriation were not initially thought of in 
terms of Americans held by the Communists,” reported AP. 
In fact, it was reckoned that the Army could get away with 
forcibly retaining scores of thousands of Asian people with¬ 
out a serious query, only to find that it had to answer the 
question of what happened to 21 Americans and one Briton, 
apart from several hundred South Koreans. 

Naturally the answer was that these American and 
British prisoners were being “forcibly detained.” This was 
a natural answer because it was what the Americans were 
doing and what most people already recognised they were 
doing. It therefore did not strain the imagination. Un¬ 
happily for the American propaganda set-up, it strained the 
facts beyond their stretch. 

United Press as usual was ahead of the pack, James 
Morrissey reported with fine imagination on December 3 that 
the prisoners were disciplined by what he innocently described 
as “Communist cells” from which “no more than 15 may 
escape to freedom. . . . Qualified informants believed that 
15 Yankees were the most American officers could expect 
to woo away.” This set the tone, but still there were doubts. 
INS ten days later drew attention to the fact that General 
Thimayya had spoken individually to the prisoners and “if 
they wanted to go home, all they had to do was tell the 
general and walk out of the compound with him.” 

On December 16 a Korean prisoner from the compound! 
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holding the American POWs changed his mind and decided 
to go to South Korea. He walked up to the Indian guard and 
asked to be taken to the infirmary. There he asked to be 
sent to South Korea. As the rules required, he was kept 
from all communication with the press until he was handed 
over to the American side. But it was known that a South 
Korean had asked lor repatriation and this was enough for 
UP. 

Without meeting this man, UP correspondent John Sacks 
immediately sent a report that he had climbed out of the 
compound over the barbed wire and reported to the Indians 
that several of the Americans wanted to return but were 
afraid of being stabbed to death by other Americans if they 
tried. “The other Americans have daggers,” Sacks quoted 
the Korean as having told the Indians, “and if anyone wants 
to come back they will kill him,” This story was sent out 
before the prisoner was handed over to the Americans. 

At the time of his handing over, UP sent out another 
report, by a different correspondent, that the prisoner had 
walked out of the compound gate and made no reference 
to the sensational “dagger” business, which by that time wa&v 
already taking all the banner headlines throughout America. 

This was a perfect example of how an American slander 
campaign gets into its stride. On the same day, December 16,. 
United Press sent two inner office messages to Tokyo. The* 
first read: 

SERVICE MESSAGE UNITED PRESS DECEMBER 
SIXTEENTH ATTENTION TOKYO COLON 16103 
VERMILLION COLON LETS CONTINUE TO HIT 
HARDEST ON SACKS ANGLE THAT ESCAPED 
ROK SAYS THREE OR FOUR AMERICAN NON¬ 
REPATRIATES WANT TO RETURN HOME BUT 
ARE HELD BACK BY FEAR STOP FOR EXAMPLE 
IT SEEMS OBVIOUS THAT FARM BOY TEN- 
NESON IS INCAPABLE OF WRITING SO EX¬ 
PERTLY FOR HIMSELF AS LETTER RECEIVED 
BY MISSUS HOWE 

NEWSOM 
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Mrs. Portia Howe was the mother of one of the American 
prisoners, Pfc Richard Tenneson, who had chosen not to re¬ 
turn home. She had flown to Tokyo in the hope of seeing 
her son at Panmunjom and had been refused permission by 
anxious American brasshats who were terrified at the public¬ 
ity her visit might draw if it failed. Mrs. Howe’s son had 
received a leKer from his mother, delivered by an Indian 
go-between and had replied explaining why he did not intend 
to return to America. His reply was handed to the Indian 
two hours after he received the letter from his mother, who 
was still in Tokyo. 

Shortly after sending the first service message, Mr. 
Newsom was apparently struck by another thought and sent 
a further cable to Vermillion in Tokyo: 

SUGGEST MISSUS HOWE IS PROBABLY WIL¬ 
LING TO SAY SHE DOUBTS THE AUTHENTICITY 

OF HER SONS LETTER STOP ASK HER IF HE 

EVER WROTE HER THAT WAY OR SO LEARNED¬ 
LY AT HOME 

NEWSOM 

Right or wrong, Sacks’ angle was the one to hit and play 
up—the picture of American lads held back by “dagger- 
wielding Yankee Reds” and a poor farm lad strapped to his 
bunk while sinister and shadowy figures wrote literary master¬ 
pieces to his weeping mother in Tokyo. It went over in big 
headlines. 

John Sacks could do no wrong for the next few days. 
UP was busy building up the Sacks line and on December 18 
reported: “American officers may appeal to Indian guards 
to enter the fear-ruled ‘pro-Communist’ prison camp and 
rescue three GIs from dagger armed Yankee Reds, it was 
learned today. At least three and perhaps five of the 22 
American POWs want to escape Communism but have been 
threatened with death if they do.” 

Still seeking new sensations—as the deadline approached 
for the Americans to renounce explanations to their own 
men—the tireless John Sacks reported that another six 
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of these Americans were wanted for prison camp crimes 
“mostly murder,” he added nonchalantly, for which they 
would be tried if they returned to America. 

The build-up of the other leg of this tale—that Tenneson 
and others were not writing their own letters—also got a 
boost when no less a character than Arthur Dean, Ambassador 
Extraordinary, tried to pin its authorship in another direction. 
“US envoy Arthur Dean has declared that in his opinion the 
letter of Mrs. Howe’s son was composed by Communist cor¬ 
respondents Alan Winnington and Wilfred Burchett,” said a 
UP dispatch on December 21. This bit of Ambassadorial 
clairvoyance was undermined by the fact that the authors 
were in the company of other people several kilometres away 
while Tenneson wrote the letter in a compound surrounded 
by Indian troops, with an Indian officer waiting outside to 
take his reply and forward it lo Mrs. Howe. 

The “daggers and ghost-letter-writing” angle got a set¬ 
back when at long last, the Americans decided to pay lip 
service to giving explanations to the American, British and 
remaining Korean prisoners by howling at them througn 
loudspeakers set up in rice paddies near their compound, on 
the last day of the 90-day period—December 23, 1953. In 
full view of the American, British and world press in general, 
the prisoners disported tliemselves, strolled round and dis¬ 
played that they were under no coercion, held a meeting and 
demanded proper explanations and the full carrying out of 
the Armistice terms instead of “potted” explanations fired at 
a “captive audience.” None of the prisoners decided to return 
and the American Arm^^ announced that they would be kept 
on the rolls in “open service” for the time being. “Their pay 
would continue to accumulate,” the Army said. 

For the time, the detained-at-dagger-point line had to be 
dropped and the restless “newsmen” in the locality cast in 
every direction for new angles—some of them adding up to 
more than the full turn of a circle. Comparison of a Christ¬ 
mas “tear-jerker” and a “why-did-they-stay ’ story, both from 
UP, gives a glimpse of the sheer hypocrisy that can be 
achieved when required. 

“Twenty-two chairs were empty at the dinner-table this- 
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Christmas in American homes from Rhode Island to Washing¬ 
ton/^ wrote—or sobbed—James Morrissey, UP staff man. ‘‘A 
mother will look away from an empty chair to a photograph 
on the piano—but the empty chair will always remain.” How 
many pianos were actually available for this function was 
indicated a few days earlier by another UP staffer, Leroy 
Hansen, whose task was the exact opposite—to prove to the 
American public that the return of these men would be useless 
anyway. He wrote: 

'‘Of the 22 men, at least 14 came from broken homes: one 
or both parents dead, or their parents divorced or separated.” 
Pretending to describe the family of one, Hansen wrote: 
“His father is dead. His brother ... is in jail on armed 
robbery charges. His sister until last month was living in a 
girl’s home because she had no one to care for her. His 
mother was last seen ‘wandering’ the skid row section of a 
large mid-west city,” Hansen’s efforts to answer that 
tantalising “Why?” at any rate paint a different picture of the 
American Way of Life from the one we are accustomed to 
receive from such sources. 

In Tokyo, Associated Press was working overtime in 
secret to “scoop” the opposition agencies. AP had made 
contact with the Japanese wife of one of the 22 American 
prisoners, Claude J. Batchelor. They kept her in a hotel room 
where, if not incommunicado, she at least could not be 
contacted by AP’s press rivals. From there she paid visits 
to the AP office in Tokyo where she was “helped” to write a 
series of “tearful pleas” urging Batchelor to return to her. 
Batchelor’s wife—they were married in a Shinto ceremony 
and the American press mainly referred to her as his “wife” 
in quotes—knew little enough English but managed, with 
AP’s help, to turn out some very passable letters in English, 
full of nostalgia and sex-appeal. Time of January 11, 1954 
wrote of Batchelor: “He had been receiving tender letters 
supposedly from his Japanese wife (but the majority actually 
composed by Associated Press staffers in Tokyo).” 

Whether because of the high quality of the letters or for 
other reasons, Batchelor decided to return home and, on New 
Year’s Day, asked for repatriation. “He simply walked up 
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to the guard at the main gate and said he wanted to go home,” 
wrote United Press that day, quoting Indian sources before 
Batchelor was handed over. 

On the same day, January 1, Batchelor was handed over 
and “American security officers briefed Batchelor prior to his 
talk with newsmen.” UP’s next report stated that Batchelor 
“said he wanted to return for a month but was fearful of his 
fellow prisoners’ daggers . . . afraid he would be stabbed to 
death.” He had been unable to get out on December 23 
because “there would have been violence.” UP was happily 
back on the “John Sacks” angle and by the next day Sacks 
was in his element writing that “US intelligence officers 
questioned extensively last night an American war prisoner 
who rejected what he called Communist rule by daggers.” It 
was notable that UP did not directly quote anything that 
Batchelor was supposed to have said. According to this 
agency, Batchelor was “Number One man among the Ameri¬ 
cans” and yet seemed unable to arrange to keep a dagger for 
himself. 

General Thimayya who had interviewed Batchelor before 
he was handed over, had asked the American lad whether he 
had been held back by force. The General told the authors: 
“He could have got out at any time, as I knew. I had lalked 
to him before and he could just have said to me T want to 
go home.’ I would have taken him out of the compound. 1 
said to Batchelor: ‘Did you come out at night because you 
felt ashamed—felt you were deserting your buddies?’ and 
he said ‘That is right.’ ” 

After that the only thing that did emerge clearly from the 
news reports on the unfortunate Batchelor was that he was 
having a terrible grilling from the American intelligence 
officials, from morning till night, in spite of doctors’ warnings 
that he had high blood pressure. He was allowed a two-hour 
pass to see his wife and on rare occasions when he was stood 
up before the press he was “very confused” and “newsmen 
believed that constant questioning was part ot the reason for 
Batchelor’s confusion.” An Army doctor told newsmen: 
“The boy is going to have an awful tough time,” 

The mystery still remained: Why did 21 Americans and 
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one Briton choose to stay behind with their captors? Proof 
that there was no coercion and that this was a choice freely 
made by the men themselves came in a most dramatic fashion. 
On January 23, the Indian guards withdrew their custody 
but the 325 Koreans, 21 Americans and one Briton stayed in 
the compound. They asked the Korean and Chinese Red 
Cross to arrange a Press Conference for them at which they 
could state their opinions and this was arranged for January 
26. Several “UN” correspondents had asked the authors if 
it would be possible to “smuggle” them, somehow, into the 
northern part of the Demilitarised Zone to see these prisoners. 

This was done and early on the morning of January 26, 
six “UN” pressmen filtered past the Military Police and in 
the authors’ jeeps, drove to the Northern Camp where they 
saw the 347 prisoners march out of the open gate of their 
compound and down to the Peace Pagoda in Panmunjom 
village where the armistice was signed. The pressmen were 
Associated Press and International News Service reporters 
and photographers, the National Broadcasting Corporation 
Television outfit and Russell Spurr of the London Daily 
Express. 

That day, the “daggers” theory got its death blow and 
American psychological war sustained a major defeat. In a 
unique press conference, the 347 prisoners sat and answered 
questions and later went outside where any “UN” pressman 
could interview them as freely and privately and for as long 
as he wished. After spending best part of an hour with 
Andrew Condron, the single British prisoner, Spurr said ta 
him: “Now is your chance to go if you want—with me. 
There are jeeps over there. Come on.” Condron smiled and 
said: “No, thanks.” 

In the press conference, the 347 prisoners read a joint 
statement on their reasons for staying behind. They knew 
from experience, they said, what was going on: 

“In South Korea, for those returning prisoners that 
escape the firing squads and the concentration camp, there 
is the press-gang, landlordism, poverty and the prostitution^ 
of life under the rule of an American puppet; 
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At. ci unK.jLic Paninunjoiii 
I)ress confc'renco, CMarcnc'c* 
Adams acscribos the? colour 
bar against Negroes in the 
II.S. Inside the confei'cnce, 
American and British jour¬ 
nalists W('re able to salisl'.v 
tlu'inselves that no prison¬ 
er was being detained by 
lorce. Outside, all the 
American and the sole 
British firisoner gave tele¬ 
vision interviews. The dogs 
coat bears the label “Un¬ 
explained To.” tThe “UN” 
explainers refused to lace 
questions put to them by 
the prisoners.) 


Anienc.'in and Krilish I'ornK'r ])rj- AiiK’i'ican j'urrni'i' I’OW Saniuol 

.soners, in their newly-inadi' civilian Hawkins t('Jls Associated Press 

clothes, stroll with sonu' childi'cn (li'orge MacArlhiii’ he rc'liisc's to [jo 

in the streets of Kaesong. lionu' because ol' Senator McCarthy, 

Coiporal Edward Dickenson sinilmg as hi' is handed (iver to the Ameri¬ 
cans u'lieri lu' decided to riUiirn to America. He got a "hei'o s wi'lc(,»nie, 
iTie'n’rii'd and ^^■as ‘‘|da>'ed iip " in an efl'ort to get some ol the other Ame¬ 
ricans to return. Three months latcg- lu' was put (.m court-martial charges. 



‘In America, the witch-hunt, McCarthyism, the fate 
of Dickenson and Batchelor, the Valley Forge Mental 
Home, and for those who are Negroes—lynch law and 
the color bar. Anyone who breathes the word ‘peace^ in 
America now becomes at once a ‘Communist’ and an 
outlaw; 

“In Britain, American occupation! Drafted to fight an 
American war in Korea! Next m Indo-China? In 
Pakistan? 

. . We are not Communists, though some of us 
hope to be. But here we have learned much and have 
caught a glimpse of what man can achieve when he 
works for the common good and not for personal 
gain. . . . We believe that our greatest task is to keep 
the peace and win democracy for our peoples. But if 
we return, our voices would be silenced. That is why 
we are here. 

“. . . We are well aware of the long history of murder, 
torture, tattooing and coercion that have finally forced 
the KPA and CPV prisoners back to their captors with¬ 
out ever having the chance to claim their right to go 
home. Our conditions cannot be related wdth theirs. . . . 
We are staying of our own free will and in spite of 
repeated efforts by the Koreans and Chinese to persuade 
us to return. Any one of us has been able to return at 
any time since the Armistice. . . .” 

The prisoners utterly confirmed what the American 
propaganda services had been sidestepping and lying about 
for six months. It was a debacle for the Psychological 
Warfare section—“voluntary repatriation” boomeranged. 
And the answer to the question had been given in terms that 
w^ere literate and calm—once again pointing up the contrast 
in the Southern Camp where the prisoners were only taught 
to mouth obscenities dinned into them until they repeated 
them in their sleep. 

Two days later, at the request of the prisoners, the 
Chinese and Korean Red Cross accepted responsibility for 
them, and stated that they would maintain contact so that 
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the any subsequent Political Conference could call for them 
to appear. 

This was another demonstration that the Korean-Chinese 
side was not prepared to break even one comma of the 
Armistice Agreement. After the Indians withdrew, the pris¬ 
oners had no status. Under the Armistice Agreement, they 
should have remained in custody until their case was settled 
by a Political Conference. It would have been illegal for 
the Koreans and Chinese to accept them as prisoners and 
equally illegal for the Indians to declare them civilians— 
breach of the Terms of Reference by the Americans had 
created an impasse which left the prisoners sitting for nearly 
a week in “no-man*s land.” In the circumstances, the pris¬ 
oners declared themselves free men and asked to be accepted 
by the Koreans and Chinese. 

At their departure, watched again by a different group 
of ‘‘smuggled” correspondents, young Tenneson, author of 
the disputed letter, asked a “UN” correspondent: “Are you 
now satisfied that we stay behind from our own free will?” 
The journalist said: “Absolutely!” “I hope you print it 
like that,” said the ex-prisoner. 

At that moment, vessels loaded with Chinese prisoners 
were sailing into Taiwan and being greeted with fanfares by 
that section of the “free world” over which Chiang Kai-shek 
dictates. But even the Far East Network—part of the 
American Voice of “Information and Education” was not 
interested. All the world knew that story was a phoney. 
The real news was that the “22” had made a free choice. 
The biggest propaganda effort of the Americans had flopped. 
And so had United Press. 

One act of perfidy remained for the Americans to commit, 
to round out this chapter of events. 

Corporal Edward Dickenson, on October 20 had preceded 
Batchelor and left the Northern Camp to return home. 
Nobody tried to stop him. He went through a long period 
of security interrogation and returned to America where he 
married a local girl from Cracker's Neck, Virginia. News 
of his return, wedding and glamour reception as a local 
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“hero” were filtered into the Northern Camp in letters to 
remaining prisoners (in November the American and British 
prisoners protested that the American Command had or¬ 
ganised letters even from schoolchildren in the US to 
persuade them home). 

On January 22, the day the Americans claimed to be 
the last on which prisoners could return, the Army an¬ 
nounced that court-martial charges had been lodged against 
Dickenson, who was accused of communicating improperly 
with the enemy. Dickenson, who was in the Walter Reed 
hospital in Washington, waiting for his final physical 
examination, suddenly found himself under guard. At the 
same time the Marine Corps announced that a court of en¬ 
quiry would be set up in the case of Colonel Frank Schwable 
who had disclosed American top plans for germ-warfare. 
Batchelor, still under interrogation, waited for the axe to 
fall. 

He had been used by the “UN” Command to write letters 
to the 21 remaining Americans telling that he was alright 
and urging them to go back to America. Batchelor, too, 
when his use was ended was put on charges of “collaborating 
with the enemy” on March 5, 1954. 

The Dickenson and Batchelor arrests did more than 
expose that “voluntary repatriation” was a one-way affair—• 
applying only to the detention of Asians and not to free 
choice by Americans—it also disclosed a row between the 
Army and the civilian defence chiefs—not about morals but 
about timing. 

The professional soldiers of the Pentagon had demanded 
that immediate action should be taken against Dickenson as 
a matter of military discipline. The defence chiefs argued 
that “premature disclosure” would adversely influence the 
other Americans at Panmunjom who had not returned and 
might prevent them returning. So Dickenson was allowed 
to go ahead, marry and settle down in the hope it would 
influence other Americans to return. When they did not, he 
was put on the spot, though too hurriedly in the view of the 
Defence Department, who felt that “international psy- 
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chological damage” was done by the Army’s announcement^ 
according to UP. 

But the squabble was only one over method. The- 
essential perfidy of trying to use Dickenson and Batchelor 
as bait for other victims was not disputed in Washington. 
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CHAPTER XX 


UPHOLDERS OF ‘^JUSTICE^^ 

t^OR Washington it was necessary that the prisoner-of-war 
P issue should be complex and tortuous and that real facts 
and issues should be obscured behind smoke-screens of 
^‘humanitarian” phrases. Justice, liberty, free-will, human 
dignity were words and phrases that the creators of and 
apologists for “voluntary repatriation” were never tired of 
using. It was impossible for a newspaper reader, or radio 
listener in the Western world to pick his way through the 
maze of lies and half-truths, the noble phrases, and get to 
the real truth, which was entirely suppressed in the Western 
press. 

One of the most revealing examples of this suppression 
was during the trial by Indian court martial of ROK agents 
accused of having murdered four Korean prisoners. That 
the murders had taken place was well known and not open 
to denial. The bodies were in the hands of the Indian 
authorities. The trial v/as open to the press and it was 
certain to reveal, in the process of legal examination, some 
of what was really going on behind the scenes in the prison 
camps. In the American-run camps on Koje, Cheju and 
elsewhere, hardly a day went by without a murder being 
announced. But no one was ever brought to trial. In the 
CFI camps inside the Demilitarised Zone, murders were also 
plentiful and the Indian court martial in which the presumed 
murderers had been arrested and charged, was a precedent. 

Normally, Western newspapermen—particularly Ameri¬ 
cans—are highly interested in sensations, and murder trials 
are always headline news. And this one, with all the 
background of years of “unsolved” murders in the camps, the 
mystery of how prisoners were organised, promised to be 
more than usually interesting. But it was virtually boy- 
-cotted by the Western press. 
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On the first day of the trial, two South Korean 
journalists” were sent along to report for the five major 
news agencies of the Western world: INS, UP and AP of 
America, Reuter of England, AFP of France. These two 
ROK agents sent lying dispatches, falsely reporting even the 
simplest established facts. They never reappeared. On one 
occasion a touring American provincial newspaper editor 
appeared for a few hours and on January 22 with uncanny 
premonition, a United Press correspondent appeared. That 
was in order to report the final scene of American sabotage 
of the trial itself, for the next day American MPs prevented 
the court from opening. These were the only two western 
‘‘UN” journalists to enter the court-room for a unique trial 
lasting from January 6 until January 22. Not one fact was 
reported in the press of the Western world, for obvious 
reasons. Despite the efforts of two American defence 
lawyers to gag the mouths of their own hand-picked defence 
witnesses, the whole evil pattern of life in the camps, as 
instituted by the Americans, was bared and entered in the 
legal record. 

The main facts of the murders were not even challenged 
by the defence attorneys. Five Korean prisoners in Com¬ 
pound 38 had decided to seek the first chance to escape to 
the north. They were certain they could not get back 
during explanations and the only way was to try and get 
over the barbed wire. But in their compound no POW could 
leave the tents at night, unless they stripped off all their 
clothes, as a guarantee that they would not try to clamber 
over the fence. Armed “guards” patrolled the fences day 
and night. 

“As it turned out,” the Indian prosecutor told the court, 
“on or about the tenth of December, this plan was discovered. 
As a result of this, all the five were taken to the guards’ 
tent . . . where they were made to sign oaths on pieces of 
paper in their own blood to the effect that they would oppose 
Communism until death. Later tattoo marks were made on 
their fore-arms to the same effect. The flag of the Republic- 
of Korea was also tattooed on their backs. . . .” 

One of the five, Yoon Hyung II, on the evening of 
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December 12 made a desperate dash for liberty. It was not 
yet dark and guards from an Indian watch-tower heard a 
hue and cry and saw Yoon struggling to get over the first 
fence with agents trying to get him back. Indian guards 
were sent to the rescue and Yoon Hyung II was saved. ‘*At 
about 2015 hours,” continued the prosecutor, “the other 
sentry in the centre tower while looking over the compound, 
which had been blotted out so far by the thick smoke coming 
out of the chimneys, saw about 20 or 25 prisoners dragging 
something heavy from the direction of the tents to the open 
space in front of the tents and going towards the inner 
entrance of the compound. Later he observed that this 
heavy material which was being dragged . . . was four 
human bodies. . . 

The following morning the Indians carried out an identi¬ 
fication parade. The escaped prisoner, Yoon Hyung II, was 
asked to identify the leading figures in the compound. 
While he was doing this 17 prisoners stepped to his side and 
picked out the agents responsible for the killings. The 
murdered men were the four comrades of Yoon Hyung II, 
identified by the witnesses as Chae Jong Joon, Pak Syok 
Kun, Chae Tae Yul and Kim Hak Song. Three had been 
strangled to death, the fourth bled to death following stab 
wounds. 

Yoon Hyung II as first witness told the court how he 
had fled after knowing that a tent had been cleared to kill 
the five friends, once their escape plans were discovered. 
He described the beatings, blood pledges and tattooings, 
despite the repeated protests of the American defence 
counsels that such things were irrelevant. He was ques¬ 
tioned as to the functions of the guards in the compounds. 

“The guards’ function was to catch the prisoners who 
tried to escape from the compound over the fence. The 
Guards’ Adjutant had ordered that whenever they catch such 
a person, they should disable that person.” 

Yoon was asked to bare his body in the court to dis¬ 
close the fresh tattoo marks—“I oppose Communism,” on his 
left arm, “till death,” on the right arm and the ROK flag 
tattooed on his back. 
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The second witness was Yun Ki Bok who lived in tent 
No. 8 of Compound 38. He described the main organisations 
in the compound apart from the “battalion” headquarters as 
the Guards Branch, Inspection (Intelligence and Espionage) 
Branch, Training Branch, Anti-Communist Youth League 
and Special Assault Unit. Yun testified that after the escape 
of Yoon Hyung II, he heard that the other four were to be 
“punished.” The decision had been communicated to platoon 
“leaders” at the battalion headquarters. One of the four, 
Chae Jong Joon was brought to tent No. 8 for “punishment.” 

“When Chae Jong Joon came into the tent,” continued 
the witness, “the people inside the tent were trembling with 
fear. After he came inside he was going to take his shoes 
off and step on the floor board. At that moment, this man 
Lee Kyung Chil (pointing to a brutalised, bull-necked man 
sitting among the accused in the dock) shouted for a rope, 
saying, Tt’s nothing to kill one man. I have experience in 
killing six in Pusan.* He then lied the rope round the man’s 
neck and turned him over.” After the witness had again 
identified the murderer, he continued, “Lee Kyung Chil 
placed the rope round the neck of Chae Jong Joon and turned 
him over and after that the Guards* Adjutant stamped on 
Chae Jong Joon with his feet. ... Pie was lying down on 
the foot passage in the tent and he was much kicked. He 
finally died. . . .” 

Three of the four accused in the murder of the first of 
the victims were in court. The other was too “sick” to 
attend. Two of them, battalion “commander” and “adjutant” 
respectively, were bloated, sleek fellows who bore no re¬ 
semblance to anything seen in the ranks of the KPA. Both 
of them understood English. The third, who boasted of 
having killed “six in Pusan,” was a degenerate specimen, a 
dull-witted criminal type, his face and bull-neck covered 
with huge, ulcerous pimples. He listened to the recounting 
of his bioody deeds with little show of interest. However, 
as the remark was quoted about having killed “six in Pusan,” 
the ROK court interpreters and lawyers smiled at him and 
he grinned fawningly back at them. 

During the cross-examination, the American defence 
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counsel Morrison tried to shake the credibility of the witness 
by proving that as he now wanted repatriation, he must be 
pro-Communist. Therefore he Vv^as utterly dishonest by 
choosing to be in an “anti-Communist compound.” He asked 
for and got his rebuke from the prisoner. 

Morrison: Were the prisoners given their choice as to which 
group they would be assigned to? 

Yun Ki Bok: Such a choice was given to the prisoners but 
all the POWs wished actually to be repatriated to the 
North and this individual interview was carried out by 
force. 

Morrison: At the time you were given an interview, were 
you told that you might enter the camp containing the 
POWs who wished lo return to North Korea? 

Yun Ki Bok: All the POWs in Compound 77 where I was 
detained wanted to be repatriated to the North On 
June 10, 1952, Compound 77 was broken up by artillery 
fire and the POWs were segregated and taken into a 
compound which consisted of 500 POWs. Even after this 
whenever the POWs sang a song, gas was employed in 
the compound. Individual interviews W6're continuously 
carried out in the compound even after the POWs were 
segregated by force. 

Morrison again pressed as to whether the witness him* 
self had been given a choice for repatriation or not. “No!” 
emphatically replied Yun Ki Bok, “I have never been inter¬ 
viewed to decide such a thing.” 

Morrison: Do I understand that you were never at any time 
given any interview for the purpose of determining 
whether you wished to be repatriated or remain behind? 
Yun Ki Bok: Correct! 

The witness later added that just prior to coming to the 
CFI area, the Americans surrounded the compound with 
armed forces and sent patrols inside to ask if any wanted 
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repatriation. As they were quite sure this was another 
trick—and it was—none stepped forward. 

''Voluntary repatriation'' got more nasty blows as 
Morrison persisted with his attempts to prove that the 
Korean prosecution witnesses must be dishonest on the 
grounds of being in an "anti-Commimist" compound when 
actually they were “pro-Communist." Witness after witness 
recalled the torture and shooting, the Americans' almost daily 
use of gas against them and other brutalities to force them 
into “anti-Communist” compounds. 

Morrison’s colleague, O'Brien, the second American 
defence lawyer fared no better. He tried to browbeat wit¬ 
ness Kim Yoon Jin into admitting dishonesty. After a long 
rigmarole about whether or not he believed in telling lies 
and getting sharp denials the dialogue continued: 

O'Brien: You believe then that it is wrong to say one thing 
and then to do the opposite. 

Kim Yoon Jin: Man should coordinate what he is saying 
and what he is supposed to do. 

O'Brien: You didn’t do that, did you? You came to the 
custody of the NNRC as an anti-Communist and yet you 
said that you always wanted to be repatriated. 

Kim Yoon Jin: Do you mean while I was under the custody 
as a POW? 

O'Brien: ... In other words, you pretended to be anti- 
Communist but at the same time you proved to be 
otherwise. 

Kim Yoon Jin: Yes, my wording and my behaviour were 
contradictory because I had no freedom to be enjoyed 
while I was under the detaining power. Now here in 
this court, I can express anything while real freedom is 
granted. 

When it came to cross-examination, ordinary privates 
of the KPA, simple, honest peasant lads were able time and 
again to confound the two top-grade American lawyers, 
Morrison, Attorney-at-law, Supreme Court of California and 
US Federal Court, and O’Brien, Attorney-at-law, Supreme 
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Court of Nebraska and US Federal Court. The deadly in¬ 
dictment of the terror system set up by the Americans in 
their prison camps, of course, could not be permitted to leak 
through to the world press. Hence no Western journalists 
were present. 

The defence throughout the trial made no attempt to 
deny that the murder had taken place as described. They 
made no attempt to defend the murderer who had actually 
placed the rope round the neck of the victim. They tried 
to prove only that the “commander’’ and “adjutant” of the 
“battalion” were not involved, whereas in fact, they had 
given the orders for the four murders. The witnesses all 
confirmed that there was no possibility of refusing to obey 
orders of the “battahon commander” and no likelihood of 
any activities being carried out without his orders. 

Witnesses brought forward by the Americans for the 
defence with one exception said they were deserters from 
the KPA, but it quickly became clear that they had never 
been in the KPA, and were not prisoners but agents. The 
exception, who after the arrest of his “chief” appointed 
himself as acting “battalion commander,” -admitted openly 
that he was never in the KPA. Consequently he was not 
even a prisoner of war. He was of the same podgy, sleek 
typo as the accused “commander” and “adjutant” and like 
them also understood English. He was the “slar” defence 
witness and spoke with a strong American accent. 

The defence witnesses clieerfully admitted to the 
murders and confirmed details of the various terroristic 
organisations within the compounds. One was so contradic¬ 
tory in his evidence that Morrison demanded that he be 
declared “hostile” and so was admitted as a prosecution 
rather than a defence witness. The defence witnesses were 
all hand-picked and most of them were from the upper 
hierarchy of compound “leadership” and lived in the priv¬ 
ileged CIE headquarters. 

The trial of the murderers of Chae Jong Joon closed on 
January 22, because on the following day, when the court 
should have reconvened, the Americans did not send any 
witnesses, the defence counsels without any permission from 
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or notification to the court absented themselves, as did the 
“UN’’ interpreters. The American military police blocked 
KPA-CPV interpreters, Polish and Czech observers and press 
from passing through the only road which led to the court 
martial area. The American Command not only came out as 
the open defenders of brutal murderers but also against the 
most elementary forms of justice. In the eyes of four of the 
five members of NNRC, the Americans again exposed them¬ 
selves to be hand-in-glove with the most debased type of 
murderers. Only the Swiss supported the Americans against 
a four-to-one majority vote of the NNRC that the trial should 
continue. The Americans ignored the demand. 

The court martial up to the time the Americans wrecked 
the proceedings had only partly heard one of the cases. 
However in the Court of Enquiry the following facts were 
brought out regarding the other three murders. The second 
victim, Pak Syok Kun, was brought into tent No. 6 and 
killed in almost exactly the same way as Chae Jong Joon. 
A rope was tied around his neck and pulled from both sides. 
He was then thrown on to the floor and kicked around the 
head and waist. The chief accused did not deny the charge 
in the Court of Enquiry, but claimed that various of the 
witnesses giving evidence against him had also taken part. 

In the case of Chae Tae Yul, a squad leader named 
Cheon Choo U1 testified that his platoon “commander” told 
him on the night of December 12 that as one of a group of 
five prisoners had escaped, the others would be punished. 

“About half an hour after this,” Cheon continued, “the 
training officer of my platoon said that one of the prisoners 
who wanted to escape would be killed in our tent. I was 
very much afraid but could not raise my head. About 40 
minutes later I heard the sound of the tent door opening and 
when I looked up I saw Chae Tae Yul coming into the tent 
followed by another prisoner with a pick-handle. ... I saw 
that the hands of Chae Tae Yul were already tied in front 
by electric wire. He was dressed in a jacket and serge 
trousers. Then the training officer whose name is Kim Bon 
Nam took another piece of wire and tied it round the neck 
of Chae Tae Yul and turned him over in the passage way. 
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He pulled the wire tight round Chae Tae Yuhs neck and 
Chung Soe struck with the pick-handle on his head. Chae 
shouted, ‘Help me!’ His l;ead was bleeding. Then Chung 
Soe again hit on Chae’s head with the pick-handle and there 
was a spurt of blood. Chae's head was smashed but his 
body was still moving. Kim Bon Nam took out a knife and 
stabbed Chae on the right side above the waist. Chung Soe 
went out with the pick-handle. Kim Bon Nam then raised 
his knife above his head and said, ‘Take him away. He is 
dead.’ I was very afraid and trembling so I did not raise 
my head. I only iieard the sound oi the body being dragged 
out of the tent. . . .” This witness, like a number of oliiers 
who volunteered as witnesse.s and then asked to be sent to 
North Korea, belonged to the ‘’Special Assault Section” into 
which they had been drafted because of their youth and 
strength—and supposed “anti-Communist” fc'wour. The 
post-mortem on Cliae Tae Yul showed that lie liad been 
stabbed four times, and in addition had a fractured skull, a 
split skull and a fractured jaw as well as bruises made by 
the telephone wire around his neck. 

As for the last victim, Kim Hak Song, witness Private 
Kim Choon Sam pointed out three accused and said they all 
took part in the murder. 

“The first one pointed out by me,” related Kirn, “stood 
on the left side of the victim and the second one pointed out 
by me stood on liis right. The man on the right put a 
noose made of rope round the victim’s neck and pulled it. 
The first person who was standing on the left of the victim 
grabbed the victim’s neck in the hollow of his right arm 
before the other put the noose round his neck. When the 
victim fell down on the ground, the third person pointed out 
by me stamped on the victim v/ith his foot. Then the victim 
died. He did not shout. . . The post-mortem confirmed 
that the cause of death was asphyxiation by strangulation. 

For 18 months the war had continued because of 
American pleas in the name of “humanitarianism” that no 
force must be used against prisoners, no coercion. The 
murder of these four Koreans and at least a score more 
murders in the CFI area alone, were more than just fiendishly 
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brutal killings. They represented judicial “punishment'' 
demanded by the American Command, imposed by the 
American Command for nearly three years in the POW 
camps to prevent prisoners from exercising their rights to 
repatriation. Even the attitude of the American defence 
lawyers at the trial is clear. The mere fact that American 
counsel used all their legal trickery to defeat the course of 
justice and in the end the American Command itself, in 
defiance of several demands from the NNRC refused to let 
the trial proceed, proves the extent of American complicity. 
For a year, American news agencies had been daily reporting 
cases of prisoners “found hanging” in washrooms, “found 
dead, believed to have been strangled” in the camps for so- 
called “anti-Communist” prisoners. In the interrupted court 
martial conducted by the CFI, the key to these “mysterious” 
killings was found. Small wonder the Americans had not 
brought even one murderer to trial, and that their pressmen 
boycotted this trial. 

Paragraph 3 of the Terms of Reference opens with the 
words: “No force or threat of force shall be used against the 
prisoners of war specified in Paragraph 1 above, to prevent 
or effect their repatriation, and no violence to their persons 
or affront to their dignity or self-respect shall be permitted 
for any purpose whatsoever. . . .” It was the American 
delegates who always insisted on such fine-sounding words 
being included—on the pretext that the Korean-Chinese side 
intended forcing prisoners home at “bayonet-point.” The 
influence and such powers as the NNRC and CFI were 
prepared to exert were constantly being used to prevent and 
investigate acts of violence—in every case in the camps still 
controlled by the Americans. There were no such cases in 
the North Camp housing the “UN” prisoners. 

For those of us who knew something of the events on 
Koje, it was no surprise that tattooing continued in the CFI 
camps, that torture and murder were the rule. It was no 
surprise that the American Command shielded and protected 
the murderers to the limits of its authority. It was a sur¬ 
prise however that the delegates of Sweden and Switzerland 
used their position to protect the agents and to prevent effective 
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prosecution of their crimes. Tattooing is strictly banned under 
the Geneva Convention. Was there even one protest made 
by the Swedish and Swiss delegates at this barbarous 
practice, the results of which they saw daily on the bodies 
of returning prisoners? Murder is a crime in the law of any 
land. The Geneva Convention gives full powers lor the 
Detaining power or the Custoduoi power to try and punish 
murderers, but the Swiss and Swedes tried to block any 
moves in this direction. And this despite the tact that the 
Swedish-Swiss minority Interim Report admitted the 
“several murders have been committed in the Southern 
Camp.'’ 

There were very strong exclianges of icLters betv/een the 
NNRC and Hamblen on the question of continuing the trial 
already started and others still pending. To no avail. The 
agents, including seven arrested for the ritual murder of 
Chang Tzu-lung, were handed over to the UN Command 
under protest and with the records of the Courts of Enquiry 
in six cases of murder and the interrupted court martial in 
the case of the seventh. Under the Geneva Convention the 
power to which the prisoners are returned should examine 
the records and continue the case. The American Command 
turned the murderers over to the ROlv and Kuomintang 
governments. Within 24 hours the eight agents who had 
butchered the four comrades of Yoon llyung II, together with 
three other ROK agents accused in separate murder cases 
were being paraded through the streets of Seoul as “heroes.” 

Hansen had at least made good one promise when he 
told the agents they could do what they liked in the CFI 
area, including murder, and no one would touch them. But 
certain of the crimes at least are on the record. 
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CONCLUSION 


W HAT was the price of “voluntary repatriation”? It will 
never be known in entirety. But we know that all 
prisoners in “UN” hands were subjected to terrible pressure, 
torture, forced tattooing and shooting to coerce them into 
“refusing” to return home. Unknown thousands of prisoners 
were killed and wounded on Koje and Cheju islands; 27,000 
North Korean prisoners were abducted in June, 1953 by 
Syngman Rhee with the connivance of American guards; 
22,000 Chinese and Korean prisoners were handed into the 
custody of the Americans on January 20, 1954, and were 
promptly turned over to their enemies, to be used as gun- 
fodder against their own flag; unknown numbers were 
murdered in the special agents’ reign of the long-knife that 
existed under the custody of the Indians. 

It would be naive to add to these figures, the toll of dead 
and wounded on both sides that resulted between December 
1951 and July 1953, when the Americans claimed to be 
refusing to sign the armistice mainly on the issue of 
'Voluntary repatriation” or “no-forced-repatriation” as they 
re-dubbed it. It was always the view of the authors that the 
prisoner issue was firstly a stalling device to delay an 
armistice and only secondly a weapon of psychological war¬ 
fare. But if the Americans insist on adding to the cost of 
“voluntary repatriation” all those extra dead, let them argue 
it with the mothers and wives of the fallen. It only makes 
the debt that much greater. 

For “voluntary repatriation” was completely exposed at 
Panmunjom as no “new principle” at all. It was, next to 
cannibalism, the most primeval rule of warfare that the captive 
becomes the slave of the captor. The Final Report of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission stated that ‘The 
prisoner of war organisations in the South Camp (“UN” side, 
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authors) and the leadership which sustained them, negate all 
sssumptions or sssortions Jibout froGdom of choice it 
would be a bare assertion unsupported by any evidence that 
the prisoners had voluntarily sought non-repatriation.” The 
Final Report, stating that the conclusions of the Interim 
Report were later confirmed, repeats that “any prisoner who 
desired repatriation had to do so clandostinelv and in fear 
of his life.” 

By means of these organisations, the agents disrupted the 
explanations that were an integral part of the Armistice 
Agreement and kept such a fierce grip on the prisoners that 
during the whole period, only 136 prisoners were able to 
get away during explanations while 502 took what seemed 
to them to be the slighter risk of breaking through the 
guard system and throwing themselves over a barbed wire 
fence ten feet high. An unknown, and now unknowable 
number were caught and killed in the attempt. 

In 1949, America was one of the powers most vocal in 
insisting on the Geneva Convention principle of repatriating 
all prisoners of war at the end of hostilities. By 1951. 
America had thrown the Convention overboard and seized 
on the prisoner issue as a guaranteed method of keeping the 
war going in the hope of turning stalemate into victory. 
This plan failed on the impregnable fighting positions and 
morale of the Korean and Chinese troops. 

It became clear that even total mobilisation by America, 
use of the atomic bomb and all other means of pusli-button 
war, would not guarantee victory but would almost ccrtamiy 
drag America’s allies down with her in an extended war, with 
Britain as America's unsinkable, and uninhabitable, aircraft 
carrier. Militarily and politically, America had to call it off. 

‘‘Voluntary repatriation” failed to prevent the ceasefire 
in Korea and it back-fired as a political weapon. Murder will 
out, and it did. It was impossible to maintain the fiction of 
men “preferring suicide” to returning home, in face to the 
obvious fact that they were being held back by a concentration 
of terror unimagined outside the wildest dreams of Himmler. 
It stank and it went on stinking until everyone knew, and 
even America's allies paid only the barest formal lip-service 
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to this “new principle.’' Together with the dead that it created, 
it is time to bury this principle. 

There remains the matter of 50,000 abducted prisoners. In 
intervals of recording their gratitude to the Korean and Chi¬ 
nese governments for refusing to be drawn even by such pro¬ 
vocation as the wholesale and violent kidnapping of prisoners 
of war, the peoples everywhere need to recognise that this 
matter still remains as a bill to be met. 

“Voluntary repatriation**—the forcible detention of pris¬ 
oners by their captors—had one salutary effect. Taken with 
the whole truce negotiations, it helped to expose to many 
millions of people in America and the rest of the world, the 
depths of perfidy to which the Washington administration is 
prepared to sink to achieve any end. 

As for the unfortunate prisoners who became victims of 
this perfidy, they know, even if they are not allowed to say 
it now, that the card-house rule of Syngman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek, supported solely by American bayonets and dollars, 
cannot stand for long. Rescue is as certain as that the peoples 
will dispose of the Rhees and the Chiangs. In the long run 
perfidy cannot pay. 
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